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GENERAL    ASSEMBLY    OF   THE    STATE 
OF  VERMONT. 

JOINT  RESOLUTION. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be 
directed  to  procure  the  printing  of  fifteen  hundred  (1,500) 
copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Vermont  Historical  Society,  October  15,  1907,  and  October 
20,  1908,  and  of  the  adjourned  meetings  of  November  10, 
1908,  and  December  I,  1908,  including  the  address  de- 
livered in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Senator  Henry  W.  Hill  of  New  York  on  "The  Voyages, 
Discoveries  and  Public  Services  of  Samuel  de  Champlain"; 
the  paper  by  Professor  John  E.  Goodrich  of  Burlington 
on  "Early  Immigration  to  Vermont";  a  reprint  of  the  life 
of  Ira  Allen  by  D.  P.  Thompson;  D.  P.  Thompson's  ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  Historical  Society  October  24, 
1850;  and  a  brief  history  of  the  Society;  said  copies  to  be 
distributed  as  follows: 

To  each  member  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, one  copy;  to  each  town  and  city  clerk,  one 
copy;  to  each  college,  normal  school,  academy  and  public 
library,  one  copy;  to  the  Governor,  each  of  the  heads  of 
departments,  each  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  each 
Superior  Judge,  one  copy;  to  the  Vermont  Historical  So- 


ciety,  five  hundred  copies;  and  the  remainder  to  the  State 
Library,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  trustees  thereof. 

THOMAS  C.  CHENEY, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
JOHN  A.  MEAD, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Approved  December  14,  1908. 

GEORGE  H.  PROUTY, 

Governor. 

STATE  OF  VERMONT,  OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of 
Joint  Resolution  relating  to  Printing  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Vermont  Historical  Society,  approved  December  14, 
1908,  as  appears  by  the  files  and  records  of  this  office. 

Witness  my  signature  and  the  seal 
of  this  office,  at  Montpelier,  this  twelfth 
(SEAL)         day  of  March,  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred nine. 

GUY  W.  BAILEY, 
Secretary  of  State. 


AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  SECTION  273  OF  THE  PUB- 
LIC STATUTES  RELATING  TO  THE  VER- 
MONT HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

It  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Vermont: 

SECTION  i.  Section  273  of  the  Public  Statutes  is  here- 
by amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

SEC.  273.  The  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  is  annually 
appropriated  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
president  and  librarian  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society 
for  the  purchase  of  books,  pamphlets  and  manuscripts  re- 


lating  particularly  to  the  history  of  Vermont  and  for  such 
other  historical  material  as  in  their  judgment  may  be 
deemed  best;  provided  that  not  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  of  said  sum  may  be  used  for  binding  and  preserving 
by  properly  mounting  or  framing  books,  documents,  and 
other  property  of  said  society;  and  an  account  of  such  ex- 
penditures shall  be  kept  and  when  certified  to  by  the  presi- 
dent and  librarian,  shall  be  audited  by  the  auditor  of  ac- 
counts who  shall  draw  orders  for  the  same. 

JOHN  A.  MEAD, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
THOMAS  C.  CHENEY, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Approved  January  25,  1909. 

GEORGE  H.  PROUTY, 

Governor. 


STATE  OF  VERMONT,  OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of 
Senate  Bill  No.  163,  entitled  "An  Act  to  Amend  Section 
273  of  the  Public  Statutes  Relating  to  the  Vermont  His- 
torical Society." 

Approved  January  25,  1909. 
as  appears  by  the  files  and  records  of  this  office. 

Witness  my  signature  and  the  seal 
of  this  office,  at  Montpelier,  this  twelfth 
(SEAL-)         day  of  March,  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred nine. 

GUY  W.  BAILEY, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS. 


As  revised  by  Special  Committee,  submitted  to  the 
members,  and  adopted  October  18,  1904. 

CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE  I. 

This  association  shall  be  called  "The  Vermont  His- 
torical Society,"  and  shall  consist  of  Active,  Corresponding, 
and  Honorary  Members. 

ARTICLE    II. 

The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  discover,  collect, 
and  preserve  whatever  relates  to  the  material,  agricultural, 
industrial,  civil,  political,  literary,  ecclesiastical  and  military 
history  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 

ARTICLE  in. 

The  officers  of  the  Society,  who  shall  constitute  its 
Board  of  Managers,  to  be  elected  annually  and  by  ballot, 
shall  be  a  President,  three  Vice- Presidents,  a  Recording 
Secretary,  two  Corresponding  Secretaries  of  foreign  and 
domestic  correspondence,  a  Librarian  and  a  Cabinet- 
Keeper,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Curator  from  each  county  in 
this  State. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

There  shall  be  one  annual,  and  occasional  meetings  of 
the  Society.  The  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers 
shall  be  at  Montpelier  on  Tuesday  preceding  the  third  Wed- 
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nesday  of  October;  the  special  meetings  shall  be  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  Board  of  Managers  shall  determine. 

ARTICLE   V. 

All  members,  (Honorary  and  Corresponding  members 
excepted,)  shall  pay,  on  admission,  the  sum  of  two  dollars, 
and  an  additional  sum  of  one  dollar  annually. 

ARTICLE   VI. 

Members  shall  be  elected  upon  the  recommendation  of 
any  member  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

This  Constitution  and  the  By-Laws  may  be  altered  or 
amended  at  the  annual  meeting  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present,  provided  notice  of  the  proposed 
change  shall  have  been  given  at  the  next  preceding  annual 
meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 
CHAPTER  I. 

RELATING  TO   MEMBERS. 

1.  Members  only  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  or  to  be 
eligible  to  any  office. 

2.  No  member  who  shall  be  in  arrears  for  two  years, 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  or  be  eligible  to  any  office,  and  any 
failure  to  pay  annual  dues  for  two  consecutive  years,  after 
due  notice  from  the  Treasurer,  shall  be  considered  a  for- 
feiture of  membership ;  and  no  person  thus  expunged  from 
the  roll  of  the  Society  can  be  eligible  to  re-admission  with- 
out the  payment  of  his  arrears. 
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3.  No  person  shall  be  elected  an  Active  Member  until 
he  shall  have  previously  signified  his  desire  to  become  such 
in  writing. 

4.  The  yearly  assessment  is  payable  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  meeting  in  October. 

CHAPTER  II. 

OF  OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

1.  The  President,  or  in  his  absence  the  highest  officer 
present,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society,  and 
regulate  the  order  thereof,  and  be  ex-offrcio  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  and  when  required  give  the  casting 
vote. 

2.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes 
of  all  meetings  of  the  Society  in  a  suitable  book,  and  at  the 
opening  of  each  one  shall  read  those  of  the  preceding  one. 
He  shall  have  the  custody  of  the  Constitution,  By-Laws, 
Records  and  all  papers  of  the  Society,  and  shall  give  notice 
of  the  time  and  place  of  all  meetings  of  the  Society  and 
shall  notify  all  officers  and  members  of  their  election  and 
communicate  all  special  votes  of  the  Society  to  parties  in- 
terested therein.     In  the  absence  of  the  Recording  Secre- 
tary his  duty  shall  be  performed  by  one  of  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretaries. 

3.  The   Corresponding   Secretaries   shall   conduct  all 
the    correspondence    of    the    Society    committed    to    their 
charge.     They  shall   preserve   on  file   the  original   of  all 
communications  addressed  to  the  Society  and  keep  a  fair 
copy  of  all  their  letters  in  books  furnished  for  that  pur- 
pose.    They  shall  read,  at  each  meeting,  the  correspondence 
or  such  abstracts  from  it  as  the  President  may  direct. 
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4.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect,  receive  and  disburse 
all  moneys  due  and  payable,  and  all  donations  and  bequests 
of  money  or  other  property  to  the  Society.     He  shall  pay, 
under  proper  vouchers,  all  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  shall  deposit  all  its  funds  in  one  of  the  Vermont 
Banks,  to  the  credit  of  the  Society,  subject  to  his  checks  as 
Treasurer;  and  at  the  annual  meeting  shall  make  a  true  re- 
port of  all  the  moneys  received  and  paid  out  by  him,  to  be 
audited  by  the  Committee  on  Finance  provided  for  here- 
after. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Librarian  and  Cabinet- 
Keeper,  to  preserve,  arrange,  and  keep  in  good  order,  all 
books,  manuscripts,  documents,  pamphlets,  articles,  and  pa- 
pers of  every  kind,  belonging  to  the  Society.     He  shall  keep 
a  catalogue  of  the  same,  and  take  especial  care  that  no  book, 
manuscript,  document,  paper,  or  any  property  of  the  Society, 
confided  to  his  keeping,  be  removed  from  the  room.     He 
shall  also  be  furnished  with  a  book,  in  which  to  record  all 
donations  and  bequests  of  whatsoever  kind,  relating  to  his 
department,  with  the  name  of  the  donor,  and  the  time  when 
bestowed. 

6.  The  Curators,  with  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
Corresponding  and  Recording  Secretaries,  Librarian,  and 
Treasurer,  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Managers,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  superintend  the  general  concerns  of  the  Society. 
The  President  shall,  from  this  Board,  appoint  the  following 
Standing  Committees,  viz.:     On  the  Library  and  Cabinet, 
on  Printing  and  Publishing,  and  on  Finance. 

7.  The  Committee  on  the  Library  and  Cabinet  shall 
have  the  supervisory  care  of  all  printed  publications,  manu- 
scripts and  curiosities.     They  shall,  with  the  Librarian,  pro- 
vide suitable  shelves,  cases  and  fixtures,  in  which  to  ar- 
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range  and  display  them.  The  printed  volumes  and  manu- 
scripts shall  be  regularly  numbered  and  marked  with  the 
name  of  "The  Vermont  Historical  Society."  They  shall 
propose  at  the  regular  meeting,  such  books  or  manuscripts, 
pertaining  to  the  objects  of  the  Society,  as  they  shall  deem 
expedient,  which,  when  approved,  shall  be  by  them  pur- 
chased and  disposed  of  as  above  directed.  They  shall  be  re- 
quired to  visit  the  library  at  least  once  a  year,  officially,  and 
shall  provide  a  book  or  books,  in  which  the  Librarian  and 
Cabinet-Keeper  shall  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings — 
and  be  entrusted  in  general,  with  the  custody,  care  and  in- 
crease of  whatever  comes  within  the  province  of  their  ap- 
pointed duty. 

8.  The  Committee  on  Printing  and  Publishing  shall 
prepare  for  publication  whatever  documents  or  collections 
shall  be  ordered  by  the  Society;  shall  contract  for  and  su- 
pervise the  printing  of  the  same,  and  shall  furnish  the  Re- 
cording Secretary  and  Librarian  and  Cabinet-Keeper,  with 
such   blank   notices,    summonses,   labels,    etc.,    as    may   be 
deemed  requisite. 

9.  The  Committee  on  Finance  shall  consist  of  at  least 
one  member  of  each  of  the  former  committees,  and  shall 
have  the  general  oversight  and  direction  of  the  funds  of  the 
Society.     They  shall  examine  the  books  of  the  Treasurer, 
vouch  all  accounts  of  moneys  expended,  and  audit  his  an- 
nual report. 

CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE:   CABINET  LIBRARY,   ETC. 

i.  All  donations  to  the  Cabinet  or  Library,  when  prac- 
ticable, shall  have  the  donor's  name,  legibly  written  or 
printed,  affixed  thereto. 
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2.  All  donations  shall  be  promptly  acknowledged  by 
the  Librarian  and  Cabinet-Keeper  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 
and  shall  be  specified  by  that  officer  in  his  report  to  the 
Society  to  be  made  at  the  annual  meeting. 

3.  The  Librarian  and  Cabinet-Keeper  shall  make  a 
written  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Library  and  Cabinet 
at  the  annual  meeting. 

4.  All  reports  of  Committees  must  be  in  writing,  and 
addressed  to  the  President,  and  shall  be  recorded  by  the 
Recording  Secretary,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  a  vote  of 
the  Society. 

5.  It  shall  be  deemed  the  duty  of  all  members,  if  con- 
venient, to  contribute  to  the  Library  and  Cabinet  such  pa- 
pers, pamphlets  and  books  (rare  or  out  of  print),  as  possess 
historical  interest. 

6.  There  shall  be  a  public  meeting  of  the  Society  in 
the  year  in  which  the  Legislature  sits.     Such  meeting  shall 
be  under  the  charge  and  supervision  of  the  President,  who 
shall  make,  on  such  occasion,  the  President's  address  and 
shall  also  invite  (with  such  counsel  as  he  may  require  from 
the  Board  of  Managers)   to  address  the   Society  at  such 
meeting,  one  or  more  speakers,  on  subjects  relating  to  the 
history  of  this  State. 

7.  Notices  of  the  deaths  of  such  members  of  this  His- 
torical Society,  and  eminent  Vermonters,  as  may  decease 
during  the  year  preceding  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
shall  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers and  be  read  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  be  deposited 
in  the  archives  of  the  Society  for  future  use  and  reference. 


VERMONT  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
PROCEEDINGS. 


ANNUAL  MEETING,  OCTOBER  15,  1907. 

Pursuant  to  printed  notice,  the  Vermont  Historical  So- 
ciety held  its  sixty-ninth  annual  meeting  in  its  rooms  in  the 
State  Capitol  at  two  o'clock,  Tuesday,  October  15,  1907. 

The  following  members  were  present:  E.  M.  Goddard, 
W.  W.  Stickney,  John  W.  Gordon,  F.  A.  Rowland,  George 
W.  Wing,  Edward  H.  Deavitt,  F.  K.  Goss,  E.  D.  Field, 
George  Blanchard,  H.  M.  Cutler,  E.  A.  Nutt  and  Jos.  A. 
De  Boer. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Vice-President 
W.  W.  Stickney  of  Ludlow,  Vt. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  October  16,  1906  and 
of  November  9,  1906,  were  read  by  the  Secretary  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  Henry  F.  Field,  was  read 
and  approved.  It  showed  a  balance  from  last  account  of 
$504.55,  receipts  of  $51.00  and  disbursements  of  $145.15, 
leaving  a  balance  on  October  14,  1907,  of  $410.40.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  Treasurer  has  in  his  custody  "The  Admiral 
Dewey  Monument  Fund/'  $2,524.18,  on  deposit  in  the  Mont- 
pelier  Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Company  at  "current  in- 
terest." 

The  Report  of  the  Librarian,  E.  M.  Goddard,  was  read 
and  approved.  It  showed  accessions  of  7  bound  volumes 
and  19  pamphlets  by  gift  and  31  volumes  and  23  pamphlets 
by  exchange,  a  total  of  80,  outside  of  "periodical  publica- 
tions." No  binding  was  done  during  the  past  year  but 
some  work  was  done  in  mounting  and  binding  manuscripts 
and  papers,  including  a  map  by  Surveyor  General  James 
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Whitelaw,  two  parchment  deeds  and  some  14  letters  from 
Ira  Allen.  No  additions  to  the  cabinet  were  reported  and 
the  Librarian  advised  that  actual  cataloguing  of  the  books 
would  be  undertaken  early  in  January  of  1908. 

The  Board  of  Managers  made  a  verbal  report  in  which 
references  were  made  to  the  death  of  the  Society's  dis- 
tinguished President,  to  the  publication  of  the  Proceedings 
and  to  the  act  of  the  last  legislature  to  provide  for  the 
cataloguing  of  the  Society's  Library.  Vice- President  Stick- 
ney  announced  the  names  of  those  members  who  have  de- 
ceased since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  and  ordered 
biographical  sketches  to  be  prepared  for  future  record. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Howl  and  it  was  voted  that  the  Man- 
agers be  authorized  to  pay  out  of  the  Society's  treasury  such 
sum  in  excess  of  $1,200,  as  might  be  found  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  work  of  cataloguing  the  library  and  collections. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wing,  no  one  dissenting,  the  follow- 
ing new  members  were  elected  by  viva  voce  vote : 

Name.                          Residence.  Recommended  by 

Philip  R. 

Judson  N.  Hooker,  Castleton,   Vt,  Leavenworth. 

Philip  R. 

Edward  R.  Clark,  Castleton,    Vt,  Leavenworth. 

Edgar  O.  Silver,  Derby,    Vt.,  William  M.  Hatch. 

Frank  N.  Smith,  Waterbury,   Vt.,  George  L.  Blanchard. 

Herbert  S.   Foster,  N.  Calais,  Vt.,  Joseph  A.  De  Boer. 

William  W.  Gay,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  George  M.  Wright. 

Benjamin  Gates,  Montpelier,  Vt,  Edward  M.  Goddard. 

Guy  W.  Bailey,  Essex    Junction,    Vt,  Edward  M.  Goddard. 

Sherman  R.  Moulton,  Burlington,  Vt,  Edward  M.  Goddard. 

Robert   Henry 

Whitelaw,  St.   Louis,   Mo.,  Edward  M.  Goddard. 

Oscar    Livingstone 

Whitelaw,  St.   Louis,   Mo.,  Edward  M.  Goddard. 

Edwin   A.   Nutt,  Montpelier,  Vt,  Joseph  A.  De  Boer. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Rowland  the  chair  appointed 
Messrs  Rowland,  Gordon  and  Wing  a  committee  on  the 
nomination  of  officers  for  the  year  1907-1908,  which  com- 
mittee retired  to  consider  that  duty. 

By  the  appointment  of  the  chair,  Mr.  E.  D.  Field  was 
requested  to  act  as  Treasurer  pro  tern,  and  to  remit  any 
sums  collected  to  the  Treasurer. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  De  Boer  the  salary  of  the  Libra- 
rian was  fixed  at  $25  per  quarter  or  at  the  rate  of  $100 
for  the  next  following  year,  and  the  disbursement  of  said 
sum  for  that  purpose  was  authorized. 

Mr.  Howland  reported  for  the  committee  on  nomina- 
tion of  officers,  which  report  was  accepted,  and  on  motion 
by  Mr.   Wing  the  Librarian,   Mr.  Goddard,  was  ordered 
without  dissent  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Society  for  every 
officer  reported,  after  which  the  chair  declared  the  follow- 
ing list  of  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  William  W.  Stickney,  Ludlow. 
Vice-Presidents :     John     E.      Goodrich,      Burlington ; 
Frederick     W.     Baldwin,     Barton; 
Frank  L.  Greene,  St.  Albans. 

Recording  Secretary,  Joseph  A.  De  Boer,  Montpelier. 
Corresponding  Secretaries:     Theodore  S.  Peck,  Bur- 
lington;    Charles    S.    Forbes,    St. 
Albans. 

Treasurer,  Henry  F.  Field,  Rutland. 
Librarian,  Edward  M.  Goddard,  Montpelier. 
Curators:     Ezra  Brainerd,  Addison  County. 
Samuel  B.  Hall,  Bennington  County. 
Rev.  Henry  Fairbanks,  Caledonia  County. 
Rev.  John  E.  Goodrich,  Chittenden  County. 
Porter  H.  Dale,  Essex  County. 
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Walter  H.  Crockett,  Franklin  County. 

Nelson  W.  Fisk,  Grand  Isle  County. 

Carroll  S.  Page,  Lamoille  County. 

Dr.  George  Davenport,  Orange  County. 

Frederick  W.  Baldwin,  Orleans  County. 

Philip  R.  Leavenworth,  Rutland  County. 

Hiram  Carleton,  Washington  County. 

Bert  Emery  Merriam,  Windham  County. 

Gilbert  A.  Davis,  Windsor  County. 

Frederick  G.  Fleetwood,  Sec'y.  of  State  ] 

Horace  F.  Graham,  State  Auditor  \Ex-oflicio. 

George  W.  Wing,  State  Librarian          J 

President  Stickney  announced  the  following  standing 
committees : 

On  Library :  Joseph  A.  De  Boer,  E.  M.  Goddard,  John 
E.  Goodrich. 

On  Printing:  Theodore  S.  Peck,  Hiram  Carleton, 
Walter  H.  Crockett. 

On  Finance:  Henry  F.  Field,  Joseph  A.  De  Boer, 
Horace  F.  Graham. 

The  resignation  of  H.  P.  Coleman,  'formerly  of  Mont- 
pelier,  was  read  and  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  De  Boer  the  Society  instructed  the 
President  and  Vice-Presidents  to  prepare  a  suitable  ex- 
pression of  the  honor  and  esteem  in  which  it  held  its 
deceased  President,  George  Grenville  Benedict,  to  give 
publicity  to  the  same,  when  completed,  and  to  spread  its 
copy  upon  the  records  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Howland  the  Society  adjourned. 
A  true  copy. 

JOSEPH  AREND  DE  BOER, 

Recording  Secretary. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING,  OCTOBER  2O,   1 908. 

The  Vermont  Historical  Society  met  in  accordance 
with  printed  call  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  in  the  State 
House  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  October  20,  1908,  at  2:00 
o'clock. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  Edward  M.  Goddard,  Librarian. 

Edward  D.  Field  was  chosen  secretary,  pro  tempore, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Recording  Secretary. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned  until  the  loth  of 
November,  1908,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

A  true  record. 

Attest:  EDWARD  D.  FIELD, 

Secretary  pr'o  tempore. 


ADJOURNED   ANNUAL    MEETING,    NOVEMBER    IO,    1908. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  Vermont  Historical 
Society  held  its  seventieth  annual  meeting  at  its  rooms 
in  the  State  Capitol  on  Tuesday,  November  10,  1908,  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President,  William  W.  Stickney  of  Lud- 
low,  and  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Edward  T. 
Fairbanks  of  St.  Johnsbury. 

The  following  members  were  present:  W.  W.  Stick- 
ney, E.  A.  Nutt,  H.  F.  Field,  E.  M.  Goddard,  J.  L. 
Southwick,  M.  J.  Hapgood,  H.  W.  Bailey,  J.  Edward 
Wright,  J.  E.  Goodrich,  Dr.  George  Davenport,  C.  S. 
Forbes,  Hiram  Carleton,  Fred  Blanchard,  W.  G.  Andrews, 
G.  K.  Putnam,  T.  S.  Peck,  F.  W.  Baldwin,  J.  W.  Brock, 
W.  H.  Crockett,  N.  W.  Fisk,  J.  W.  Gordon,  F.  L.  Laird, 
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W.  J.  Van  Patten,  W.  B.  Howe,  Lafayette  Wilbur,  E.  T. 
Fairbanks,  F.  A.  Rowland,  Z.  S.  Stanton  and  E.  D.  Field. 

The  records  of  the  meetings  of  October  15,  1907,  and 
October  20,  1908,  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Treasurer,  Henry  F.  Field,  presented  his  report 
covering  the  period  from  October  15,  1907,  to  November 
9,  1908,  inclusive,  and  on  motion  it  was  accepted  and 
adopted.  See  Appendix  "A". 

The  Librarian,  Edward  M.  Goddard,  presented  his 
report  for  the  current  year  and  it  was  accepted  and 
adopted.  See  Appendix  "B". 

On  motion  of  General  Peck  the  President  was  in- 
structed to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  nominate 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  appointed  Messrs. 
Peck,  Stanton  and  Wright. 

An  expression  of  the  honor  and  esteem  in  which  the 
Society  held  its  late  president,  George  Grenville  Benedict, 
prepared  by  Vice-President  Frank  L.  Greene  in  accord- 
ance with  a  vote  passed  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  was 
read  by  the  secretary  and  ordered  spread  upon  the  records. 
See  Appendix  "C". 

The  resignation  of  Recording  Secretary,  Joseph  A. 
De  Boer,  after  a  continuous  service  of  sixteen  years  in 
that  capacity,  was  read  by  the  president,  accepted  and 
passed  to  the  nominating  committee. 

The  following  were  elected  to  active  membership. 
Name.  Residence.  Proposed  by. 

Edith  E.  Clarke,  Burlington,  Vt,  Walter  H.  Crockett. 

Dorman  B.  E.  Kent,    Montpelier,  Vt,  Edward  D.  Field. 

Earle  S.  Kinsley,  Rutland,  Vt.,  Joseph  A.  De  Boer. 

Mary  E.  Giddings,         Hubbardton,  Vt.,  Elmer   Barnum. 

Fred  T.  Kidder,  Woodstock,  Vt.,  William  W.  Stickney. 

James  S.   Hill,  Rockingham,  Vt,  William  W.  Stickney. 

Amos  E.   Parlin,  Barton  Landing,  Vt.,    William  W.  Stickney. 

Harold  G.  Rugg,  Proctorsville,  Vt,  Edward  M.  Goddard. 

Alexander  Dunnett,       St.  Johnsbury,  Vt,         Edward  M.  Goddard. 
Albert  M.  Whitelaw,    Ryegate,  Vt,  Edward  M.  Goddard. 
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The  Society  also  elected  as  a  corresponding  member, 
W.  O.  Hart,  Esq.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  Treasurer  of 
the  Louisiana  Historical  Society. 

The  following  change  in  the  By-laws  was  advocated 
by  John  W.  Gordon  and  on  motion  ordered  to  lie  for 
one  year,  and  notice  of  the  proposed  change  printed  in  the 
notice  of  the  annual  meeting  in  October,  1909:  "That 
Article  5  of  Chapter  II  of  the  By-laws  be  changed  so  as 
to  permit  the  taking  from  the  rooms  of  the  Society  such 
books  as  may  be  duplicated  if  lost  or  destroyed  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Librarian." 

The  resignations  of  Messrs.  William  L.  Quimby  and 
William  Craig  of  Boston,  Mass.,  were  received  and  ac- 
cepted. 

General  T.  S.  Peck  presented  the  report  of  the  nomi- 
nating committee,  which  was  accepted  and  adopted,  and 
on  motion  the  secretary  was  unanimously  instructed  to 
cast  a  ballot  for  the  entire  list  so  placed  in  nomination. 
This  was  done  and  they  were  duly  declared  elected  by  the 
chairman.  For  list  of  officers  for  1908-9  see  Appendix 
"D". 

On  motion  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Bailey,  the  Society  by  a 
unanimous  vote  instructed  the  president  and  librarian  to 
prepare  a  brief  history  of  the  Society  to  be  included  in  the 
next  published  proceedings. 

The  chair  appointed  the  following  committee  to  look 
after  the  public  exercises  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  7:30  p.  m. :  James  W.  Brock,  Nelson  W. 
Fisk  and  Edward  D.  Field. 

Mr.  Goddard  moved  that  the  reprint  of  the  life  of  Ira 
Allen  by  D.  P.  Thompson  be  included  in  this  year's  pro- 
ceedings and  that  authority  for  such  publication  be  re- 
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quested  in  the  usual  Joint  Resolution  of  the  Legislature. 
It  was  so  voted. 

After  some  discussion  of  the  needs  of  the  Society  and 
the  apparent  necessity  of  more  funds  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  historical  library,  it  was  voted,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
F.  W.  Baldwin,  to  instruct  the  same  committee  to  present 
to  the  legislature  an  appeal  for  an  increase  of  the  annual 
state  appropriation  to  the  Society's  work  from  $100  to  $500. 

President  Stickney  announced  the  appointment  of  the 
following  standing  committees : 

On  Library:  Jos.  A.  DeBoer,  E.  M.  Goddard,  John 
E.  Goodrich. 

On  Printing:  Theodore  S.  Peck,  Fred  A.  Rowland, 
Walter  H.  Crockett. 

On  finance:  Henry  F.  Field,  Jos.  A.  DeBoer,  Fred 
A.  Rowland. 

Mr.  M1.  J.  Hapgood  again  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Society  the  failure  thus  far  of  the  state  or  any  patriotic 
organization  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  suitable  me- 
morials to  Seth  Warner  and  Remember  Baker  and  urged 
that  some  action  in  the  matter  be  taken  at  this  time.  Mr. 
N.  W.  Fisk  informed  the  members  present  that  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  were  planning  the  erec- 
tion of  tablets  in  memory  of  these  valiant  patriots.  On 
motion  by  Mr.  Hapgood  the  president  was  instructed  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  confer  with  the  above 
named  society  in  regard  to  the  matter.  President  Stick- 
ney appointed  Messrs.  Hapgood,  Baldwin  and  Fisk. 

The  presentation  to  the  Society  of  the  following  his- 
torical relics  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  meeting 
by  the  secretary: 
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(1)  The  ancient  records  of  the  Washington  County 
Benevolent  Society.     Presented  by  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Sibley 
of  Montpelier. 

(2)  A  wooden  cyclometer  invented  and  used  by  Mr. 
Oren  Cummins  in  the  year  1841.     Presented  by  Mr.  Al- 
bert O.  Cummins  of  Montpelier,  son  of  the  inventor.     (For 
information  regarding  this  cyclometer  see  descriptive  letter 
from  A.  O.  Cummins,  printed  in  Appendix  "E.") 

The  Society  voted  unanimously  to  accept  these  gifts 
and  instructed  the  secretary  to  make  proper  acknowledge- 
ment and  express  its  thanks  to  the  donors. 

At  the  request  of  C.  S.  Forbes,  who  had  been  called 
from  the  meeting,  Mr.  F.  W.  Baldwin  moved  that  the.  So- 
ciety authorize  the  librarian  to  procure  a  bookplate  for  its 
use  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  contained  in 
his  report.  It  was  so  voted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Bailey,  the  president  was  in- 
structed to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  take  under  con- 
sideration that  portion  of  the  librarian's  report  relating  to 
lack  of  room  for  shelving  the  Society's  library,  canvass  the 
situation  and  report  to  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety. The  president  appointed  as  such  committee,  Messrs. 
F.  W.  Baldwin,  J.  A.  De  Boer  and  W.  B.  C.  Stickney. 

On  motion  of  E.  D.  Field,  the  librarian's  salary  of  $100, 
payable  $25  quarterly,  was  renewed  for  one  year. 

Following  a  general  discussion  of  the  need  of  a  larger 
sustaining  membership  and  of  ways  and  means  of  procur- 
ing it,  the  Society  voted  to  urge  the  Curators  to  secure  new 
members  in  their  respective  counties  and  instructed  the  sec- 
retary to  bring  the  matter  to  their  early  attention  and  sup- 
ply them  with  application  blanks. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Field  the  meeting  adjourned 
to  meet  at  7:30  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  Public  Exercises  of  the 
Society.     A  true  record. 
Attest : 

EDWARD  DAVENPORT  FIELD, 

Recording  Secretary. 


PUBLIC  MEETING,  NOVEMBER  10,  1908. 

The  Society  met  at  7:30  o'clock  in  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  provided  in  the  motion  for  ad- 
journment. The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Stickney  and  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  John  M. 
Thomas  of  Middlebury. 

In  accordance  with  the  public  announcement  the  fol- 
lowing exercises  were  carried  out: 

(1)  Introductory  remarks  by  President  William  W. 
Stickney,  in  which  he  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  Society. 

(2)  Address  by  the  Hon.  Henry  W.  Hill  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  on  "The  Voyages,  Discoveries  and  Public  Services 
of  Samuel  de  Champlain." 

(3)  Address  by  the  Rev.  John  E.  Goodrich  of  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  on  "Early  Immigration  to  Vermont/' 

The  hall  was  filled  with  a  distinguished  audience  which 
included  the  members  of  Brooks  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  Woman's 
Relief  Corps  and  Marquis  de  Lafayette  Chapter,  D.  A.  R., 
who  had  received  special  invitations  and  attended  in  a  body. 

The  following  resolutions  were  proposed  and  unani- 
mously adopted  by  a  viva  voce  vote  of  the  Society: 

By  the  Hon.  F.  W.  Baldwin,— Resolved,  That  the 
Vermont  Historical  Society  hereby  tenders  to  the  Honor- 
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able  Henry  W.  Hill  its  sincere  thanks  for  his  able  and 
scholarly  address  on  "The  Voyages,  Discoveries  and  Pub- 
lic Services  of  Samuel  de  Champlain,"  and  requests  him 
to  supply  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publication  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Society. 

By  the  Hon.  Hiram  Carleton,— Resolved,  That  the 
Vermont  Historical  Society  express  to  Professor  John  E. 
Goodrich  its  sincere  thanks  for  his  most  interesting  histor- 
ical address  on  "Early  Immigration  to  Vermont,"  and 
request  him  to  furnish  a  copy  of  said  address  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 

On  motion  the  Society  adjourned  at  9:40  P.  M.,  until 
the  first  Tuesday  in  December,  1908,  at  which  time  a  special 
meeting  is  to  be  held  to  receive  and  act  upon  applications 
for  membership. 

A  true  record. 

Attest : 

EDWARD  D.  FIELD, 
Recording  Secretary. 


ADJOURNED  MEETING,  DECEMBER  i,  1908. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment  a  business  meeting  of  the 
Society  was  held  at  its  rooms  in  the  State  Capitol  at  2 
o'clock  Tuesday  afternoon,  December  i,  1908. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Stickney  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  Edward  M.  Goddard,  Librarian. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  November  10,  1908, 
were  read  and  approved. 

The  following  were  elected  to  active  membership: 
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Proposed  by. 
Edward  M.  Goddard. 


Name.  Residence. 

Harry  Alonzo  Black,  Newport,  Vt, 
Gustavus  Loomis 

Winship,  Fairlee,  Vt, 
Martha  Elizabeth 

Spafford,  Rutland,  Vt, 

Walter  E.  Perkins,  Pomfret,  Vt, 
George  Henry 

Gorham,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt, 

John  Martin  Thomas,  Middlebury,  Vt, 
Henry  Thomas 

Brown,  Ludlow,  Vt, 

The  resignation  of  John  L.  Alger,  Providence,  R.  I., 
formerly  of  Johnson,  Vt.,  was  received  and  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Nutt  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

A  true  record. 

Attest: 

EDWARD  D.  FIEXD, 

Recording  Secretary. 


Edward  M.  Goddard. 

Edward  M.  Goddard. 
Edward  M.  Goddard. 

William  W.  Stickney. 
William  W.  Stickney. 

William  W.  Stickney. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 
FEU,OW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  VERMONT  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — 

This  meeting  marks  the  seventieth  anniversary  of 
our  Society.  Its  act  of  incorporation  was  granted  by  the 
legislature  of  1838.  At  that  time  government  under  our 
state  constitution  had  existed  but  sixty  years.  Men  were 
then  living  who  were  present  when  the  state  was  born. 
The  object  of  the  Society,  as  stated  in  its  charter  was 
"for  the  collecting  and  preserving  materials  for  the  civil 
and  natural  history  of  the  State  of  Vermont".  Here  was 
a  fertile  field  for  the  researches  of  the  antiquarian.  For 
no  state  had  a  more  unique  beginning.  The  early  years  of 
its  existence  are  rich  in  historical  events,  and  the  state 
since  that  day  has  been  making  history,  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion, quite  out  of  proportion  to  its  limited  area. 

Our  Society  from  its  organization  has  been  steadily 
engaged  in  the  collection  and  preservation  of  the  books, 
documents  and  manuscripts  which  tell  the  story  of  Ver- 
mont. How  well  it  has  accomplished  the  purpose  of  its 
existence  is  shown  by  its  library  and  cabinet  of  historical 
collections  now  in  the  Capitol. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  briefly  the  growth  of 
the  Society  in  popular  favor  until  it  has,  in  a  measure, 
come  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  state  government. 
The  original  incorporators  were  four  in  number,  Henry 
Stevens  of  Barnet  and  three  gentlemen  from  Montpelier, 
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they  were  Oramel  H.  Smith,  an  old-time  lawyer,  Daniel 
P.  Thompson,  the  author  of  the  "Green  Mountain  Boys" 
and  "Locke  Amsden",  and  George  B.  Mansur,  the  accom- 
plished secretary  of  Governor  Silas  H.  Jennison,  and  later 
the  first  Rector  of  Christ  Church  of  this  city. 

That  Henry  Stevens  was  the  dominating  spirit  of  the 
organization  is  apparent  from  the  terms  of  the  charter, 
which  provided  that  the  library  and  cabinet  should  be 
kept  in  Barnet.  An  act  was  passed  in  1851  which  provided 
that  the  library  and  cabinet  might  be  kept  in  "the  upper 
unoccupied  rooms  of  the  State  House  at  Montpelier". 

The  Society  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  "The 
Vermont  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society";  but  by  act 
of  the  General  Assembly  approved  November  16,  1859,  ^ 
was  changed  to  "The  Vermont  Historical  Society".  The 
legislature  of  that  year  also  granted  to  the  Society  the 
use  of  the  general  committee  room  in  the  Capitol  for  its 
meetings,  with  the  privilege  of  placing  shelves  around  the 
room  for  its  library.  This  room  was  the  home  of  the 
Society  until  the  legislature  of  1884  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  a  public  building  for  the  joint  occupancy  of 
the  State  Library,  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  collections 
and  library  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society. 

The  result  of  this  legislation  was  the  building  of  the 
State  House  Annex  in  1885,  and  since  that  time  the  Society 
has  occupied  its  present  quarters. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Mont- 
pelier, on  the  third  Thursday  in  October,  1840,  at  which 
the  Society  was  organized  and  Henry  Stevens  elected 
president  and  librarian,  George  B.  Mansur  and  Daniel  P. 
Thompson,  secretaries.  The  presidents  of  the  Society,  not 
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including  the  present  incumbent,  have  been  the  following 
named  gentlemen  who  served  for  the  terms  stated,  viz. : 

Henry  Stevens,  Esq.,  Barnet,   18401858 

Gov.  Hiland  Hall,   Bennington,    1858-1866 

Rev.  Pliny  Holton  White,  Coventry, 1866-1869 

Hon.  George  Frederick  Houghton,  St.  Albans,   .1869-1870 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Hayes  Lord,  Montpelier,   ....  1870-1876 

Hon.  EHakim  Persons  Walton,  Montpelier,   1876-1890 

Hon.  Hiram  Carlton,  Montpelier,    1890-1896 

Col.  George  Grenville  Benedict,  Burlington,   .  . .  1896-1907. 

The  Society  is  now  in  a  fairly  prosperous  condition ; 
it  has  a  system  of  exchanges  and  correspondence  with 
kindred  societies  in  this  country  and  elsewhere. 

The  Society  has  cause  for  congratulation  upon  its  card 
index  system,  which  renders  its  most  valuable  historical 
collection  readily  accessible.  The  books  and  pamphlets 
have  already  been  indexed  and  about  ten  thousand  cards 
are  in  use.  The  expectation  is  that  the  manuscripts  and 
other  material  will  likewise  be  indexed  at  an  early  date. 

Two  reasons  have  influenced  me  in  confining,  in  the 
main,  my  remarks  to  a  statement  of  the  history  of  the 
Society.  First,  it  was  the  wish  of  the  members  of  the 
Society,  expressed  by  vote  in  the  business  meeting  this 
afternoon,  that  the  salient  facts  of  the  history  of  our  exis- 
tence be  made  accessible  in  the  published  Proceedings  of  the 
Society.  The  second  and  more  important  reason  is  my 
desire  to  make  a  groundwork  for  presenting  our  needs  to 
you,  legislators  and  fellow  Vermonters,  who  signify  your 
interest  in  the  Society,  to-night,  by  such  a  large  attendance. 

Permit  me  to  name  three  of  our  most  pressing  needs. 
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1.  We  need  an  increase  of  membership.     At  present 
we  number  only  two  hundred  and  thirty  which  is  not  an 
average  of  one  for  each  town  in  the  state.    We  wish  more 
members  because  a  larger  membership  means  an  increased 
interest,  more  income  and  greater  efficiency  in  our  work. 

2.  We  need  money.     No  legacy  has  found  its  way 
into  our  treasury  in  seventy  years.     Can  this  fact  be  due 
to  our  failure  to  provide  a  form  ?    Here  is  one :  "I  give  to 

the  Vermont  Historical  Society    Dollars".     The 

better  rule,  however,  is  laid  down  by  Lord  Byron:     "And 
defer  not  charities  till  death.         For,  certainly,  if  a  man 
weigh  it  rightly,  he  that  doth  so  is  rather  liberal  of  an- 
other man's  than  of  his  own".    We  shall  ask  the  legislature 
at   this    session   to    increase   our   appropriation    from   one 
hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars. 

3.  We  must  have  more  space  for  our  rapidly  growing 
library  and  cabinet  of  curiosities. 

The  librarian  is  making  every  endeavor  to  utilize  what 
capacity  we  have,  but  the  limit  is  nearly  reached,  and  what 
to  do  with  our  future  acquisitions  is  becoming  a  serious 
question.  We  are  one  of  three  occupants  of  the  Annex. 
Is  it  not  desirable  and  expedient  to  reduce  the  number? 
Ought  not  the  State  to  furnish  the  Supreme  Court  with 
more  adequate  and  commodious  rooms  for  their  work  in 
the  administration  of  justice? 

A  committee  of  the  Society  has  been  appointed  to-day 
to  take  this  matter  under  consideration  and  make  report 
at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Your  attention  is  now  directed  to  the  literary  exer- 
cises of  the  evening,  which  consist  of  an  address  by  Sen- 
ator Henry  W.  Hill  of  New  York  on  "The  Voyages,  Dis- 
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coveries  and  Public  Service  of  Samuel  de  Champlain",  and 
a  paper  by  Professor  John  E.  Goodrich  of  Burlington,  vice- 
president  of  the  Society,  on  "Early  Immigration  to  Ver- 


Samuel  Champlain  and  the  Lake 
Ghamplain  Tercentenary 

AN  ADDRESS  BY 

Senator   Henry  W.  Hill,  LL.D., 

of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

Secretary  of  the  New  York  Lake  Champlain  Tercen- 
tenary Commission. 


Delivered  before  the  Vermont  Historical  Society 
on  November  10th,  1908,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Montpelier,  Vermont. 


SAMUEL  CHAMPLAIN  AND  THE  LAKE 
CHAMPLAIN  TERCENTENARY 

by 

SENATOR  HENRY  W.  HILL,  LL.  D., 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

Secretary  of  the  New  York  Lake  Champlain  Tercentenary 
Commission. 


Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

The  discovery  of  America  awakened  deep  interest  in 
European  nations,  and  was  followed  in  the  i6th  Century 
by  several  trans-Atlantic  voyages  by  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
English  and  Dutch  navigators.  French  colonization  was 
early  directed  towards  Canada,  and  in  1535  Jacques  Cartier 
took  possession  of  the  northeasterly  part  of  North  Ameri- 
ica  under  the  name  of  New  France.  One  of  the  first 
colonies  under  M.  de  Roberval,  suffered  from  the  cold, 
damp  climate,  famine  and  disease,  and  was  abandoned. 
Civil  and  religious  discord  obtained  in  the  mother  country, 
and  not  until  Henry  of  Navarre  became  Henry  IV,  and  a 
reign  of  peace  ensued  after  a  century  of  storm,  did  the 
French  seriously  turn  their  attention  to  the  colonization 
of  Canada. 
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About  the  year  1567  in  the  small  seaport  town  of 
Brouage  in  the  ancient  province  of  Saintonge  in  Western 
France,  a  few  miles  from  Rochelle,  the  stronghold  of  the 
Huguenots,  was  born  Samuel  Champlain,  whose  father, 
Antoine  Champlain,  was  a  sea  captain.  Shortly  after  his 
birth  the  town  was  fortified  under  the  supervision  of  dis- 
tinguished Italian  engineers,  with  bastions  and  project- 
ing angles  surrounded  by  a  moat  and  other  devices  of  mili- 
tary architecture,  with  which  young  Champlain  became 
familiar. 

The  little  town  was  several  times  besieged  and  taken 
by  the  Huguenots,  and  retaken  and  garrisoned  and  com- 
manded by  distinguished  officers  of  the  French  army. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Brouage  was  the  shift- 
ing scene  of  war  and  peace,  it  was  the  center  of  an  ex- 
tensive salt  industry,  manufactured  from  sea  water  let  into 
basins  through  sluices  and  evaporated  by  the  sun  and 
wind,  and  a  port  frequented  by  the  vessels  of  the  merchant 
marine  of  several  countries,  between  which  and  this  port 
was  maintained  an  active  commerce.  Champlain  in  his 
earlier  years  was  thus  made  acquainted  with  military  forti- 
fication and  engagements,  as  well  as  with  practical  navi- 
gation, of  which  he  says  "This  is  the  art  which  in  my 
earlier  years  won  my  love,  and  has  induced  me  to  expose 
myself  almost  all  my  life  to  the  impetuous  waves  of  thfe 
ocean"  as  stated  by  Edmund  F.  Slafter  in  his  Memoir 
of  Samuel  Champlain. 

His  practical  knowledge  of  navigation  was  such  that 
at  the  age  of  22  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  French 
ship,  chartered  by  the  Spanish  Government,  for  a  voyage 
to  the  West  Indies.  On  this  voyage  he  visited  not  only 
Cuba  and  the  neighboring  islands,  but  sailed  to  Panama, 
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across  which  Isthmus  a  canal  had  theretofore  been  sug- 
gested, and  visited  Mexico,  at  whose  capital  he  spent 
some  time  in  studying  Mexican  institutions  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  people.  Edwin  A.  Dix,  in  his  Life  of  Cham- 
plain,  in  speaking  of  the  visit  of  Champlain  to  the  City  of 
Mexico  says,  "He  is  enthusiastic  over  the  beauty  of  the 
country;  admires  the  forests  with  their  rare  woods,  the 
birds  of  bright  plumage,  the  spreading  plains  with  herds  of 
cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  the  fertile  agricultural  lands,  and 
the  fine  climate.  Champlain  himself  in  speaking  of  this 
condition,  says,  'but  all  the  contentment  I  had  felt  at  the 
sight  of  things  so  agreeable  was  but  little  in  regard  to 
that  which  I  experienced  when  I  beheld  the  beautiful 
City  of  Mexico,  which  I  did  not  suppose  had  such  superb 
buildings,  with  splendid  temples,  palaces  and  fine  houses; 
and  the  streets  well  laid  out,  where  are  seen  the  large  and 
handsome  shops  of  the  merchants,  full  of  all  sorts  of  very 
rich  merchandise' ".  On  his  return  he  visited  the  fine 
harbor  of  Havana  and  refers  to  the  Morro  Fortress,  then 
in  existence  and  capable  of  being  garrisoned.  He  returned 
to  Spain  after  an  absence  of  two  years  and  two  months, 
with  his  vessels  laden  with  the  rich  products  of  the  New 
World.  On  his  return  to  France  in  1601,  he  rendered  a 
full  report  of  his  voyage  to  the  King,  and  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  methods  of  the  Spaniards  in  colonizing  the 
New  World.  He  won  the  liking  of  the  King,  and  a  small 
income  was  settled  upon  him,  which  enabled  him  to  live 
at  court;  but  he  was  unwilling  to  live  the  life  of  a  loyal 
courtier.  On  March  15,  1603,  he  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition which  sailed  from  Honfleur,  which  consisted  of 
two  barks,  of  12  or  15  tons  each,  one  under  command  of 
Pontgrave  and  the  other  under  command  of  Sieur  Prevert. 
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After  a  tempestuous  voyage  of  75  days  they  reached  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland,  coasted  along  the  Island  of  Cape 
Breton,  entered  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  anchored 
in  the  harbor  of  Tadousac,  where  an  active  fur  trade  was 
in  progress  with  the  Indians.  After  exploring  the  country 
around  about  Saguenay  they  proceeded  in  a  small  vessel  by 
the  site  of  Quebec,  the  Three  Rivers,  Lake  St.  Peter,  Riche- 
lieu, then  known  as  the  Iroquois,  and  after  passing  the 
site  of  Montreal  cast  anchor  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Louis.  On 
this  voyage  Champlain  was  enabled  to  confer  with  the 
Indians  as  to  the  topography  of  the  country,  the  extent 
and  courses  of  its  rivers,  and  was  informed  by  them  of 
the  large  lakes  and  Niagara  Falls  to  the  southwest.  This 
was  the  first  information  obtained  by  the  whites  of  the 
existence  of  the  great  cataract,  if  such  information  were 
in  fact  given  him. 

On  their  return  they  took  with  them  several  Indians, 
and  reached  Havre  de  Grace  on  the  2Oth  of  September, 
1603,  after  an  absence  of  6  months  and  6  days.  Cham- 
plain  immediately  repaired  to  the  court  of  Henry  IV,  and 
reported  at  length  upon  the  discoveries  he  had  made  in 
the  New  World,  and  presented  a  map  of  the  regions  he 
had  visited,  drawn  by  his  own  hand.  He  also  gave  a  de- 
scription of  the  fauna  and  flora  and  the  inhabitants.  The 
King  was  deeply  interested  in  Champlain's  narrative,  and 
offered  to  bestow  upon  him  his  favor  and  patronage. 
Year  after  year  Champlain  made  voyages  to  New  France, 
and  searched  out  new  ports,  and  coasted  along  the  Atlantic 
from  Cape  Cod  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
From  1604  to  1607  he  explored  the  entire  coast  of  New 
England,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  sailed  into 
Rymouth  Harbor  sixteen  years  before  the  Mayflower,  but 
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did  not  attempt  to  plant  a  colony  there.  In  his  voyages 
he  described  the  rivers  and  bays  communicating  with  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  islands  that  fringe  its  shores.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  recount  his  experiences  with  the 
savages  along  the  New  England  coast,  the  hardships  which 
his  little  company  endured  during  the  cold  winter  months, 
exposed  as  they  were  to  the  proverbial  northeasterly  storms 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  poorly  and  but  partially  sheltered, 
without  adequate  food,  and  with  maladies  of  various  sorts, 
which  swept  away  their  numbers.  However,  time  will  not 
permit  this  to  be  done.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  left  a  full 
and  detailed  description  of  the  New  England  coast,  with 
maps  and  drawings  by  his  own  hand,  far  superior  to  any- 
thing that  had  been  left  by  the  navigators  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  along  the  New  England  coast.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  the  pleasure  afforded  Champlain,  who  had 
a  profound  love  for  such  explorations  and  adventures  as 
he  had  made  from  Plymouth  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
On  his  return  to  France  he  took  early  opportunity  to  report 
the  results  of  his  explorations  to  the  King,  and  present 
maps  and  drawings  of  the  bays  and  harbors  of  the  coasts 
which  he  had  visited. 

On  April  I3th,  1608,  Champlain  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed Lieutenant  of  an  expedition  undertaken  by  De- 
Monts,  left  Honfleur  and  arrived  at  Tadousac  on  June 
3rd.  He  explored  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay,  sailed  up 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  where  a  towering  cliff  narrows 
the  great  stream,  and  founded  the  first  French  colony  in 
America.  He  gave  it  the  native  Algonquin  name,  Quebec, 
which  means,  "narrowing  of  the  stream". 

The  colony  was  small  and  precarious,  but  formed  a 
base  of  operations  from  which  many  expeditions  went  forth 
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in  quest  of  objects  most  dear  to  Champlain's  heart.  His 
two  great  desires  were  the  discovery  of  a  highway  to  the 
Indies,  and  especially  in  his  later  years  the  conversion  of 
the  American  aborigines  to  Christianity.  It  is  this  phase  of 
his  character  no  doubt  which  so  enshrined  him  in  the 
regard  of  the  Church,  whose  doctrines  he  sought  to  spread. 

The  recent  Tercentenary  Celebration  of  the  Founding 
of  Quebec  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people; 
and  those  who  witnessed  the  elaborate  pageants  presented 
there  under  the  supervision  of  Frank  Lascelles,  will  not 
soon  forget  the  realistic  representation  of  the  thrilling 
events  that  occurred  300  years  ago  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  in  the  circumjacent  territory,  explored  by  Samuel 
Champlain  and  his  colonists. 

"After  long  and  painful  explorations  on  the  waters 
and  among  the  Indian  tribes,  and  after  frequent  voyages 
to  France  in  the  service  of  the  colony"  he  became  Governor 
of  Quebec  in  1606.  He  was  more  of  an  explorer  and 
navigator  than  a  trader  or  colonizer,  and  accordingly  his 
reputation  has  escaped  the  taint  so  common  in  the  annals 
of  New  France,  of  illicit  trade  and  fraudulent  dealings, 
alike  with  the  Indians  and  with  the  Government.  The 
profits  of  trade  were  simply  a  means  to  an  end,  and  of 
little  value  otherwise.  The  fall  of  1608  was  occupied  by 
Champlain  and  his  followers  in  erecting  buildings  and 
making  preparations  for  the  approach  of  winter.  Forest 
trees  were  felled  and  hewed  into  shape  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  walls  and  floors  of  buildings  to  accommodate 
the  little  band  of  colonists.  During  the  fall  there  were  28 
men  in  the  colony,  but  in  the  early  winter  disease  made 
its  appearance,  which  worked  fearful  havoc  with  them, 
and  twenty  of  them  were  carried  to  their  graves.  The 
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savages  were  hardly  less  free  from  famine  and  disease, 
and  they  gathered  around  the  settlement  in  great  numbers, 
in  a  condition  of  almost  abject  starvation.  It  was  im- 
possible for  Champlain  to  supply  them  from  his  limited 
stores.  The  conditions  were  deplorable  and  weighed  heav- 
ily on  Champlain's  heart,  and  his  sympathies  ran  out  to 
the  savages,  as  well  as  to  his  own  colonists,  in  their  desper- 
ate and  starving  condition. 

During  the  fall  or  early  winter  in  one  of  his  excur- 
sions up  the  St.  Charles  river  he  came  upon  a  "crumbling 
stone  chimney  and  other  indications  of  a  habitation,  where 
Jacques  Cartier  and  companions  had  passed  the  ill-fated 
winter  of  1535,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  earlier". 
Was  this  ominous  of  what  was  to  befall  the  colony  at 
Quebec?  Champlain,  however,  did  not  despair,  but  gave 
the  sick  and  dying  such  shelter  and  attention  as  were 
possible  for  him  with  his  limited  supplies  and  depleted 
numbers.  The  coming  of  spring,  however,  revived  the 
spirits  of  the  eight  survivors  of  the  colony,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  a  tour  of  exploration  during  the  ap- 
proaching summer. 

Champlain  had  already  learned  from  the  savages  that 
there  was  a  lake  of  many  fair  islands,  surrounded  by  a 
beautiful  productive  country,  lying  far  to  the  southwest, 
which  he  desired  to  visit.  He  also  learned  that  beyond 
the  lake  was  the  home  of  the  Iroquois  and  the  Mohawks, 
the  enemies  and  foes  of  the  Algonquin  and  Huron  Indian 
nations.  The  latter  nations  proposed  an  expedition  against 
the  Iroquois,  and  that  Champlain  should  accompany  them. 
The  colony  was  left  in  possession  of  Pontgrave  who  had 
just  arrived  from  France.  Champlain  left  Quebec  on  a 
tour  of  exploration  on  the  i8th  of  June,  1609,  with  n  men, 
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together  with  a  party  of  Montagnais.  They  ascended  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  came  upon  an  encampment  of  two  or 
three  hundred  Hurons  and  Algonquins,  whose  abode  was 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron  and  the  waters  of  the  Ottawa. 
These  desired  to  go  to  Quebec  and  inspect  the  fortifications 
there,  of  which  they  had  been  informed,  before  going  to 
war,  and  Champlain  acceded  to  their  request;  and  after 
they  had  spent  two  or  three  days  in  examining  the  fortifi- 
cations and  in  feasting  and  festivity,  they  again  turned 
about  and  proceeded  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Richelieu 
rivers.  In  addition  to  Champlain  and  his  two  companions, 
there  were  60  Indian  warriors,  and  they  were  conveyed  in 
24  canoes.  They  proceeded  up  the  Richelieu  river,  over- 
came the  falls  and  rapids  by  transporting  their  canoes  by 
land,  and  again  entered  the  river  above  St.  Johns,  and 
proceeded  toward  the  lake  which  now  bears  his  name. 

It  was  now  in  the  month  of  July,  1609,  when  the 
Richelieu  and  the  lake  were  in  their  most  attractive  vesture. 
Primeval  forests  with  all  the  variety  of  temperate  foliage 
covered  the  sloping  banks  and  distant  hillside,  and  the 
balmy  summer  air  was  vocal  with  the  songs  of  birds,  whose 
plumage  rivalled  in  beauty  the  native  flowers  of  the  val- 
leys. The  waters  of  the  river  and  lake  were  teeming  with 
many  strange  fishes  unknown  in  saltwater  and  wild  animals 
roamed  over  the  beautiful  islands  unmolested  and  undis- 
turbed. 

Samuel  Champlain  was  42  years  of  age  and  had  seen 
something  of  the  life  of  the  courts  of  Europe  and  much 
of  the  life  of  the  savages  in  America.  He  was  a  zealot 
in  the  faith  and  still  had  served  under  Henry  of  Navarre 
before  he  came  to  the  throne.  He  had  travelled  exten- 
sively, visited  many  lands,  made  several  voyages  across 
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the  Atlantic  in  shallops  so  small  that  they  would  hardly 
be  considered  safe  by  sailors  of  to-day  in  storms  on  Lake 
Champlain,  and  he  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  sailor, 
navigator  and  colonizer.  He  was  far  from  his  native 
France  and  travelling  with  savages  in  terra  incognita  where 
the  foot  of  the  white  man  had  never  trod  before. 

The  exhilaration  of  the  explorer  increased,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded southward  up  the  Richelieu  into  the  lake  that 
bears  his  name.  He  tells  his  own  story,  admirably  trans- 
lated by  A.  A.  Bourne,  in  his  voyages  and  explorations 
as  follows: 

"I  left  these  rapids  of  the  Iroquois  River  on  July  2." 
(This  date  may  have  been  July  I2th,  1609). 

"All  the  savages  began  to  carry  their  canoes,  arms 
and  baggage  by  land  about  half  a  league,  in  order  to  get 
by  the  swiftness  and  force  of  the  rapids.  This  was  quickly 
accomplished.  Then  they  put  them  all  in  the  water,  and 
two  men  in  each  boat,  with  their  baggage;  and  they  made 
one  of  the  men  from  each  canoe  go  by  land  about  a  league 
and  a  half,  the  length  of  the  rapid.  *  *  *  *  After 
we  had  passed  the  rapid,  all  the  savages,  *  *  *  * 
re-embarked  in  their  canoes.  *  *  *  *"  "They  had 
twenty-four  canoes  with  sixty  men  in  them." 

After  describing  the  life  of  the  aborigines  in  this 
vicinity,  Champlain  continues,  "We  left  the  next  day, 
continuing  our  course  in  the  river  as  far  as  the  entrance 
to  the  lake.  In  this  there  are  many  pretty  islands,  which 
are  low,  covered  with  very  beautiful  woods  and  meadows, 
where  there  is  a  quantity  of  game,  and  animals  for  hunt- 
ing, such  as  stags,  fallow-deer,  fawns,  roebucks,  bears  and 
other  animals  which  come  from  the  mainland  to  these 
islands.  We  caught  a  great  many  of  them.  There  are 
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also  many  beavers,  not  only  in  the  river,  but  in  many 
other  little  ones  which  empty  into  it.  These  places,  al- 
though they  are  pleasant,  are  not  inhabited  by  any  savages, 
on  account  of  their  wars.  They  withdrew  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  river  into  the  interior,  in  order  not  to  be 
suddenly  surprised." 

"The  next  day  we  entered  the  lake,  which  is  of  great 
extent,  perhaps  50  or  60  leagues  long.  There  I  saw  four 
beautiful  islands  10,  12  and  15  leagues  long,  which  formerly 
had  been  inhabited  by  savages,  like  the  River  of  the  Iro- 
quois ;  but  they  had  been  abandoned  since  they  had  been 
at  war  with  one  another.  There  are  also  several  rivers 
which  flow  into  the  lake  that  are  bordered  by  many  fine 
trees,  of  the  same  sorts  that  we  have  in  France,  with  a 
quantity  of  vines  more  beautiful  than  any  I  had  seen  in  any 
other  place;  many  chestnut  trees,  and  I  have  not  seen  any 
at  all  before,  except  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  where 
there  is  a  great  abundance  of  fish  of  a  good  many  varie- 
ties." *  *  *  * 

"Continuing  our  course  in  this  lake  on  the  west  side 
I  saw,  as  I  was  observing  the  country,  some  very  high 
mountains  on  the  east  side,  with  snow  on  the  top  of  them. 
I  inquired  of  the  savages  if  these  places  were  inhabited. 
They  told  me  that  they  were — by  the  Iroquois — and  that 
in  these  places  there  were  beautiful  valleys  and  open 
stretches  fertile  in  grain,  such  as  I  had  eaten  in  this 
country,  with  a  great  many  other  fruits ;  and  that  the  lake 
went  near  some  mountains,  which  were  perhaps,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  about  fifteen  leagues  from  us.  I  saw  on  the 
south  others  not  less  high  than  the  first,  but  they  had  no 
snow  at  all."  It  has  been  said  that  on  one  or  more  oc- 
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casions  snow  has  been  seen  on  Mount  Mansfield  in  the 
summer  months. 

Champlain  with  his  two  companions  and  Indian  War- 
riors proceeded  southward  along  the  west  side  of  the  lake 
to  the  encampment  of  the  Iroquois,  their  enemies. 

He  thus  describes  their  meeting,  "When  evening  came 
we  embarked  in  our  canoes  to  continue  on  our  way;  and, 
as  we  were  going  along  very  quietly,  and  without  making 
any  noise,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  month,  we  met  the 
Iroquois  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  at  the  end  of  a  cape  that 
projects  into  the  lake  on  the  west  side,  and  they  were  coming 
to  war.  We  both  began  to  make  loud  cries,  each  getting 
his  arms  ready.  We  withdrew  toward  the  water  and  the 
Iroquois  went  ashore  and  arranged  their  canoes  in  the  line 
and  began  to  cut  down  trees  with  poor  axes  which  they  get 
in  war  sometimes,  and  also  with  others  of  stone;  and  they 
barricaded  themselves  very  well. 

Our  men  also  passed  the  whole  night  with  their  canoes 
drawn  up  close  together,  fastened  to  poles,  so  that  they 
might  not  get  scattered,  and  might  fight  all  together,  if 
there  were  need  of  it;  we  were  on  the  water  within  arrow 
range  of  the  side  where  their  barricades  were. 

When  they  were  armed  and  in  array,  they  sent  two 
canoes  set  apart  from  the  others  to  learn  from  their  ene- 
mies if  they  wanted  to  fight.  They  replied  that  they  desired 
nothing  else;  but  that,  at  the  moment,  there  was  not  much 
light  and  that  they  must  wait  for  the  daylight  to  recognize 
each  other,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  sun  rose  they  would 
open  the  battle.  This  was  accepted  by  our  men ;  and  while 
we  waited,  the  whole  night  was  passed  in  dances  and  songs, 
as  much  on  one  side  as  on  the  other,  with  endless  insults, 
and  other  talk,  such  as  the  little  courage  they  had,  their 
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feebleness  and  inability  to  make  resistance  against  their 
arms,  and  that  when  day  came  they  should  feel  it  to  their 
ruin." 

After  describing  what  took  place  during  the  night 
Champlain  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  engagement 
as  follows:  "As  soon  as  we  were  ashore  they  began  to 
run  about  200  paces  toward  their  enemy,  who  were  stand- 
ing firmly  and  had  not  yet  noticed  my  companions,  we 
went  into  the  woods  with  some  savages.  Our  men  began 
to  call  me  with  loud  cries;  and,  to  give  me  a  passageway, 
they  divided  into  two  parts  and  put  me  at  their  head  where 
I  marched  about  twenty  paces  in  front  of  them  until  I 
was  thirty  paces  from  the  enemy.  They  at  once  saw  me 
and  halted,  looking  at  me,  and  I  at  them.  When  I  saw 
them  making  a  move  to  shoot  at  us,  I  rested  my  arquebus 
against  my  cheek  and  aimed  directly  at  one  of  the  three 
chiefs.  With  the  same  shot  two  of  them  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  one  of  their  companions,  who  was  wounded  after- 
ward died.  I  put  four  balls  into  my  arquebus.  When 
our  men  saw  this  shot  so  favorable  for  them,  they  began 
to  make  cries  so  loud  that  one  could  not  have  heard  it 
thunder.  Meanwhile  the  arrows  did  not  fail  to  fly  from 
both  sides.  The  Iroquois  were  much  astonished  that  two 
men  had  been  so  quickly  killed,  although  they  were  pro- 
vided with  armor  woven  from  cotton  thread  and  from 
wood,  proof  against  their  arrows.  This  alarmed  them 
greatly.  As  I  was  loading  again,  one  of  my  companions 
fired  a  shot  from  the  woods,  which  astonished  them  again 
to  such  a  degree  that,  seeing  their  chief  dead,  they  lost 
courage,  took  to  flight  and  abandoned  the  field  and  their 
fort,  fleeing  into  the  depths  of  the  woods.  Pursuing  them 
thither  I  killed  some  more  of  them.  Our  savages  also 
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killed  several  of  them  and  took  ten  or  twelve  of  them 
prisoners.  The  rest  escaped  with  the  wounded.  There 
were  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  our  men  wounded  by  arrow 
shots,  who  were  soon  healed." 

"This  place,  where  this  charge  was  made,  is  in  lati- 
tude 43  degrees  and  some  minutes,  and  I  named  the  lake, 
Lake  Champlain." 

The  foregoing  is  in  substance  Champlain's  narrative 
of  his  discovery  and  passage  through  Lake  Champlain. 
He  says :  "The  Indians  told  him  of  the  waterfall  and  of  a 
lake  beyond  three  or  four  leagues  long",  and  says  that  he 
saw  the  waterfall,  but  says  nothing  about  the  lake,  which 
is  assumed  to  be  Lake  George. 

There  has  been  some  controversy  among  historians 
as  to  the  location  of  this  engagement,  but  most  agree  that 
it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Ticonderoga,  although  Mr.  George 
F.  Bixby  in  a  formal  address  before  the  Albany  Institute 
on  November  5th,  1889,  contends  that  the  first  battle  of 
Lake  Champlain  occurred  at  Crown  Point  and  his  address 
on  that  occasion  will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who 
hold  the  latter  view.  The  battle  occurred  on  July  3Oth, 
1609,  and  produced  implacable  hatred  on  the  part  of  the 
warlike  Iroquois  toward  the  French.  Its  effect  upon  the 
Iroquois  who  thereafter  arrayed  themselves  against  the 
French  is  too  well  known  to  require  further  mention. 
After  the  battle  Champlain  returned  to  Quebec  and  con- 
tinued to  act  as  Governor  of  Canada  until  1629.  He  sur- 
rendered the  Government  to  the  English  in  the  latter  year 
and  returned  to  France.  He  reported  to  Sieur  de  Monts, 
then  at  Fontainebleau,  the  results  of  his  explorations  in  the 
New  World  and  waited  upon  his  Majesty  and  gave  him 
an  account  of  his  voyage,  which  was  received  with  pleasure 
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and  satisfaction  and  Champlain  presented  to  him  a  geo- 
graphical map  of  the  beautiful  lake  which  he  had  dis- 
covered. 

Champlain  was  the  first  white  man  to  set  foot  upon 
the  territory  now  comprising  the  State  of  New  York  and 
from  his  description  of  the  islands  in  Lake  Champlain 
he  may  have  visited  them  also.  The  first  island  that  he 
discovered  in  Lake  Champlain  was  Isle  La  Motte,  which 
he  saw  as  he  entered  the  north  end  of  the  lake  and  from 
its  location  he  may  have  landed  at  Sandy  Point  where  a 
settlement  was  made  a  few  years  later. 

Champlain  was  the  first  white  man  to  visit  the  terri- 
tory now  comprising  the  State  of  Vermont  and  in  his 
narrative  he  gives  us  the  earliest  account  of  its  aboriginal 
occupancy. 

His  journey  through  the  lake  offered  him  a  view  of 
the  beauties  of  its  mountain  scenery,  the  admiration  of 
tourists  ever  after. 

His  discovery  of  the  lake,  to  which  he  gave  his  name, 
occurred  nearly  two  months  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Hudson  River  by  Henry  Hudson  and  set  into  operation 
a  train  of  events  that  gave  the  valley  its  French  settlement 
that  continued  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 

Long  before  its  discovery  by  Samuel  Champlain,  in 
July,  1609,  Lake  Champlain  was  the  resort  and  battle 
ground  of  the  savage  Algonquin,  Huron  and  Iroquois  Na- 
tions who  peopled  its  islands  and  circumjacent  beautifully 
shaded  and  picturesque  shores.  It  was  a  paradise  for  the 
aborigines,  whose  native  customs  and  adventurous  but  pre- 
carious life  were  a  startling  revelation  to  such  an  ex- 
plorer as  Champlain,  coming  as  he  did  from  the  refinements 
of  French  life  in  the  i6th  and  I7th  centuries.  Still  he  was 
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hospitably  received  and  escorted  to  and  through  the  lake, 
then  known  as  Caniaderiguarunte,  which  signifies  the 
"Gate  of  the  country".  The  lake  was  also  know  as  Mer 
des  Iroquois,  and  traversed  by  the  warring  Indian  tribes, 
whose  canoes  formed  picturesque  flotillas  in  those  early 
days  on  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake. 

Had  Champlain  been  gifted  with  the  poetic  imagina- 
tion of  a  Homer  or  a  Virgil,  he  might  have  cast  into  an 
Epic  the  story  of  his  explorations  and  discoveries,  which 
were  quite  as  thrilling  as  those  of  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey, 
or  the  Aeneid.  Other  poets  have  dwelt  upon  the  beauties 
of  this  lake,  and  have  sung  of  the  tragic  events  that  have 
occurred  on  its  waters. 

The  Champlain  Valley  is  one  of  the  historic  portions 
of  the  American  Continent.  Its  Indian  occupation  was 
succeeded  by  that  of  the  French,  and  that  in  turn  by  the 
English.  From  its  discovery,  in  July  1609,  to  the  Battle 
of  Plattsburgh  in  September,  1814,  Lake  Champlain  was 
the  thoroughfare  of  many  expeditions  and  the  scene  of 
many  sanguinary  engagements.  Noted  French,  British 
and  American  officers  visited  it,  and  stopped  at  its  forts, 
from  Saint  Anne  on  the  north,  founded  at  Isle  La  Motte 
in  1665,  to  St.  Frederic,  founded  in  honor  of  the  French 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Frederick  Maurepas,  by 
Marquis  de  Beauharnais,  Governor  General  of  Canada,  at 
Crown  Point,  1731,  and  Fort  Carillon,  founded  at  Ti- 
conderoga  in  1756,  on  the  south. 

The  grants  of  some  of  its  islands  and  adjacent  shore 
lands  under  French  seignories  were  the  subject  of  a  long 
controversy  between  the  French  and  British  Governments, 
challenging  on  the  one  side  the  consideration  of  such 
officials  as  Marquis  de  Beauharnais  and  others  under 
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Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI,  and  on  the  other  side  such 
statesmen  as  Lord  Dartmouth,  Edmund  Burke  and  Sir 
Henry  Moore,  under  the  British  Crown.  But  few,  if  any 
occupations  were  made  under  French  seignorial  grants, 
and  the  controversy  finally  ended  after  the  Seven  Years 
French  and  Indian  War,  which  terminated  with  the  cap- 
ture of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  by  the  British  in 
1759,  and  the  later  sovereign  control  by  the  Americans 
during  the  Revolution. 

The  Champlain  Valley  was  the  scene  of  important 
military  and  one  naval  engagement  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  permission  has  been  obtained  from  the 
War  Department  to  raise  from  the  waters  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  the  "Royal  Savage''  at  Valcour  Island,  the  flagship 
of  Benedict  Arnold  during  that  engagement.  The  history 
of  Ticonderoga  and  Macdonough's  victory  at  the  Battle  of 
Plattsburgh  in  September,  1814,  are  of  such  national  im- 
portance as  to  merit  Federal  consideration  during  the  forth- 
coming celebration  of  the  discovery  of  the  lake. 

For  two  hundred  years  or  longer  the  Champlain  Val- 
ley was  the  highway  between  Albany  on  the  south  and 
Quebec  on  the  north,  through  which  surged  the  tides  of 
war  and  travel,  until  every  prominent  point  and  import- 
ant island  in  the  lake  was  marked  by  some  notable  event, 
worthy  of  historic  mention.  The  proposed  celebration  of 
the  discovery  of  the  lake  will  commemorate  some  of  these 
important  events.  Sewell  S.  Cutting,  D.  D.,  in  a  poem 
read  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1877,  thus  describes 
some  of  these  events.  He  says : 
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"I  shift  my  theme,  nor  yet  shall  wander  far, 
My  song  shall  linger  where  my  memories  are. 
Dear  Lake  Champlain!  thou  hast  historic  fame, — 
The  world  accords  it  in  thy  very  name. 
Not  English  speech  these  savage  wilds  first  heard, 
Not  English  prows  that  first  these  waters  stirred; 
Primeval  forests  cast  their  shadows  dark, 
On  dusky  forms  in  craft  of  fragile  bark, 
When  first  the  pale  face  from  the  distant  sea, 
Brought  hither  conquering  cross,  and  fleur  de  Us. 
On  frowning  headlands  rose  the  forts  of  France, — 
Around  them  villages,  and  song,  and  dance. 
Four  generations  came  and  passed  away, 
Of  treacherous  peace  or  sanguinary  fray, 
When  hostile  armies  hostile  flags  unfurled, 
To  wage  the  destiny  of  half  the  world." 

Much  more  might  be  said  of  the  historic  riches  of 
the  Champlain  Valley,  and  of  their  importance  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  two  States  of  the  Union.  Some  of  these  are 
attributable  to  the  settlements  that  followed  its  discovery 
by  Samuel  Champlain,  and  had  he  foreseen  these  he  might 
have  reckoned  it  an  achievement  not  second  to  the  found- 
ing of  Quebec. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
the  events  that  followed,  but  there  are  a  few  that  deserve 
special  mention.  In  1615  Samuel  Champlain  passed  up 
the  Ottawa  to  the  Portage,  crossed  to  Lake  Nippissing, 
voyaged  through  that  lake  and  down  the  French  River, 
entering  the  Georgian  Bay.  He  was  the  first  white  man 
to  behold  Lake  Huron,  and  a  few  months  later  the  first  to 
cross  Lake  Ontario.  He  wintered  with  the  Hurons  in  the 
Georgian  Bay  territory,  and  set  out  with  them  by  the  way 
of  Lake  Simcoe  and  the  Trent  River  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Iroquois  in  Central  New  York.  An  engagement 
occurred  not  far  from  Onondaga  Lake,  in  which  Cham- 
plain  was  slightly  wounded.  Through  his  leadership  his 
party  was  victorious,  and  after  pillaging  villages,  destroying 
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crops  and  levelling  crude  palisades  he  returned  to  Quebec 
in  the  summer  of  1616.  From  that  time  to  1627  Cham- 
plain  made  annual  trips  to  France.  On  some  of  these  he 
entered  or  departed  from  the  Port  of  Dieppe,  which  I  visited 
in  1905.  In  1629  a  British  fleet  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  and  Champlain  was  forced  to  surrender,  and  was 
taken  a  captive  to  England.  Before  his  arrival,  however, 
peace  was  declared,  and  through  the  intervention  of  the 
French  ambassador,  upon  information  given  in  part  to 
him  by  Champlain,  the  King  of  England  promised  to  re- 
store New  France  to  the  French  Crown.  In  1632  Cham- 
plain  was  re-appointed  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Quebec, 
and  the  following  year  assumed  his  duties  as  such.  He 
was  now  an  old  man,  with  many  infirmities,  due  to  frontier 
service  and  many  hardships,  and  on  Christmas  Day,  1635, 
passed  away  in  his  chamber  at  Quebec.  He  was  there 
buried  with  such  honors  as  could  be  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  Colony,  but  the  site  of  his  burial  place  is  now 
unknown. 

With  the  limited  means  at  his  disposal  and  the  facili- 
ties afforded  by  the  Government  which  he  represented,  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  he  accomplished  more  than  any 
other  explorer  of  his  age.  His  annual  voyages  across  the 
Atlantic,  in  the  frail  barks  of  that  time,  tossed  and  tempest 
driven  as  they  were  by  the  fierce  storms  that  swept  the 
sea,  were  sufficient  to  have  disheartened  a  navigator  of  less 
resolution  than  he,  but  these  were  only  a  few  of  the  hard- 
ships to  which  he  was  exposed.  The  long  winters  spent 
in  Canada,  without  proper  protection  from  the  elements, 
and  with  inadequate  supplies,  were  hardships  which  few 
were  able  to  endure.  But  in  addition  to  these  he  explored 
vast  areas  of  territory  peopled  only  by  savages,  without 
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proper  food  and  with  poor  shelter,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
maladies  prevalent  in  a  new  and  unsettled  country. 

He  compiled  a  narrative  of  his  voyages  and  explora- 
tions and  drew  maps  of  the  various  places  that  he  visited, 
which  were  the  first  or  among  the  first  left  by  any  explorer. 

He  was  brave,  high  minded  and  distinguished  for 
his  Christian  zeal  and  purity.  He  often  said  that  "the 
salvation  of  one  soul  is  of  more  value  than  the  conquest 
of  any  enemy."  He  fostered  Christianity  and  civilization, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  a  colony  in  Canada.  He 
won  and  held  the  friendship  of  the  Indians,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  their  most  powerful  friend  and  to  whom  they 
frequently  repaired  in  time  of  trouble  or  distress. 

"Of  the  pioneers  of  the  North  American  forests," 
says  Parkman,  "his  name  stands  foremost  on  the  lists.  It 
was  he  who  struck  the  deepest  and  boldest  stroke  into  the 
heart  of  their  pristine  barbarism.  At  Chantilly,  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  Paris,  in  the  cabinets  of  princes,  and  of  royalty 
itself,  mingling  with  the  proud  vanities  of  the  Court;  then 
lost  from  sight  in  the  depths  of  Canada,  the  companion  of 
savages,  the  sharer  of  their  toils,  privations  and  battles, 
more  hardy,  patient  and  bold  than  they,  such  for  suc- 
cessive years  were  the  alternations  of  this  man's  life.  He 
belonged  partly  to  the  past,  partly  to  the  present,  the  Preux 
Chevalier,  the  Crusader,  the  romance-loving  explorer,  the 
practical  navigator,  all  claimed  their  share  in  him." 

The  States  of  Vermont  and  New  York  have  by  leg- 
islative enactments  authorized  and  appointed  commissions, 
and  made  appropriations  for  the  observance  of  the  Ter- 
centenary of  the  Discovery  of  Lake  Champlain,  in  the 
month  of  July,  1609.  These  commissions  have  organized 
and  are  now  formulating  plans  for  that  celebration.  It 
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has  been  proposed  that  exercises  be  held  at  Isle  La  Motte, 
Plattsburgh,  Burlington,  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga, 
around  which  several  points  rotate  most  or  all  the  great 
events  occurring  in  the  Champlain  Valley  since  its  dis- 
covery. It  is  a  matter  of  such  importance  as  to  challenge 
the  attention  not  only  of  two  States,  but  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  will  be  invited  to  participate  in  the 
exercises.  State,  National  and  International  events  justify 
the  co-operation  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  two  Foreign  Governments.  It  is  expected 
that  the  National  Government  will  make  suitable  appro- 
priation for  that  purpose,  and  will  assume  the  responsibility 
of  inviting  and  entertaining  representatives  from  the  Re- 
public of  France,  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  diplomacy  exhibited  at  the 
Quebec  Tercentenary  Celebration  was  such  that  the  de- 
scendants of  the  French  and  English  heartily  co-operated 
in  civil,  military  and  naval  festivities,  commemorative  of 
the  important  events  of  Canadian  history.  The  Lake 
Champlain  Tercentenary  Celebration  may  also  be  made 
interesting  if  a  similar  spirit  prevail  among  the  peoples 
that  participate  in  its  conduct. 

This  is  an  age  of  historical  as  well  as  scientific  re- 
search. The  domain  of  Empires  long  since  perished  and 
the  foundations  of  buried  cities  are  being  explored  to  learn 
something  of  the  civilizations  of  the  peoples,  who  lived  in 
the  youth-hood  of  the  world.  As  a  result  Crete  is  re- 
vealing the  wonders  of  the  Minoan  age,  which  "immedi- 
ately succeeded  the  Neolithic",  inspiring  the  poet  to  sing; 

"Oh!  temples  of  the  eternal  mystery, 
"Oh !  eternal  mystery  of  temples !" 
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Mesopotamia  is  unfolding  in  its  cylinders  and  monuments 
something  of  the  life  of  the  peoples,  who  dwelt  in  its  three 
hundred  and  sixty  once  flourishing  cities;  The  Aegean, 
Grecian  and  Roman  civilizations  are  matters  of  general 
interest  to  the  people  of  this  generation  and  all  lands  and 
all  ages  are  yielding  their  treasures  to  the  researches  of 
explorers,  archaeologists  and  historians.  How  can  we 
justify  ourselves  in  the  opinion  of  succeeding  generations 
if  we  fail  to  call  the  attention  of  the  present  generation  to 
the  important  and  thrilling  events  that  have  occurred  in 
the  Champlain  valley  during  the  three  hundred  years  since 
its  discovery? 

The  success  of  the  Lake  Champlain  Tercentenary  Cele- 
bration will  largely  depend  on  our  fidelity  to  this  duty  and 
on  our  appreciation  of  the  heroic  services  of  those  who  have 
given  it  imperishable  fame  in  the  annals  of  American 
History. 


Immigration  to  Vermont 
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Read  before  the  Vermont  Historical  Society  on 
November  10th,  1908. 


IMMIGRATION  TO  VERMONT 

WAS    IMMIGRATION    TO   VERMONT    STIMULATED   IN    THE 

YEARS  1760-90  BY  PERSECUTION  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE 

"STANDING  ORDER"   IN   MASSACHUSETTS  AND 

CONNECTICUT  ? 

[NoTE. — This  paper  was  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Hon.  L.  E.  Chittenden.  In  a  conversation  had  with  him  about 
two  years  before  his  lamented  death,  he  said  that  he  had  often 
considered  the  question,  but  had  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  any 
definite  conclusion.  Eminent  historical  authority  in  Connecticut 
had  assured  him  that  there  was  never  any  occasion  to  emigrate 
from  that  State  on  account  of  religious  persecution.] 

The  first  of  these  questions  has  often  been  answered 
in  the  affirmative  by  those  who  'stood  at  a  distance 
of  two  or  three  generations  from  the  early  set- 
tlers. And  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  they  followed 
a  trustworthy  tradition  as  to  the  actual  motives  of  actual 
settlers,  or  whether  they  were  helped  by  their  imagination 
to  invent  such  motives  as  might  be  supposed  to  have  in- 
fluenced men  living  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
under  the  conditions  of  those  times. 

The  history  of  Bennington  seems  to  lend  countenance 
to  the  persecution  theory.  It  is  agreed  that  the  persons 
who  formed  the  first  church  organized  in  Vermont  (1762) 
had  been  members  of  three  "Separate"  churches  in  Hard- 
wick,  Sunderland  and  Westfield,  Mass.,  and  that  they 
were  joined  a  little  later  by  others  from  a  like  community 
at  Newint  (Norwich),  Conn.  These  had  all  been  irregu- 
larly organized,  and  were  refused  recognition  by  the  Con- 
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gregational  body.  Four  members  at  least  of  the  Benning- 
ton  church  had  been  excommunicated  by  the  church  in 
Sunderland.  It  appears  also  that  the  Rev.  Jedediah  Dewey, 
their  first  pastor,  was  a  leader  of  the  Separatists,  and  had 
been  disfellowshipped  by  the  Orthodox.  And  further,  that 
the  Westfield  council,  called  to  advise  as  to  the  union  of 
the  Bennington  and  Westfield  churches,  was  made  up  of 
"Separate"  churches  only. 

This  simultaneous  movement  on  the  part  of  four 
churches,  or  of  portions  of  four  churches,  to  a 
region  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  accident.  These  "Come- 
outers"  did  not  happen  to  meet  at  Bennington,  nor  was 
the  New  Light  pastor,  or  the  New  Light  Council,  the  re- 
sult of  chance.  Common  sympathies  and  aims  deter- 
mined the  gathering  of  these  "peculiar"  people  at  Benning- 
ton.* It  was  a  relief,  no  doubt,  to  get  away  from  the 
neighborhood  of  those  who  still  adhered  to  the  impious 
Half-way  Covenant;  a  relief  also  to  be  free  from  the  stat- 
utes which  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  attempted  to 
regulate  religious  matters.  The  Come-outers  entertained 
rather  extravagant  notions  of  religious  independence  and 
self-sufficiency.  They  were  jealous  of  their  rights,  ex- 
ceedingly sensitive  when  they  considered  them  to  be 
abridged  or  imperilled,  and  seem  sometimes  rather  to  have 


*  "The  original  proprietors  were  chiefly  Congregationalist 
Separates  from  different  parts  of  New  England  who,  being  weary 
of  the  restraints  of  authority,  and  in  fear  of  dwindling  to  noth- 
ing in  their  scattered  situations,  were  willing  to  embody  together, 
that  they  might  act  out  their  principles  without  restraint  and  ex- 
hibit to  the  world  the  light  of  their  religion."  From  the  Narrative 
of  David  Avery,  V.  D.  M.  [Verbi  Dei  Minister],  pastor  at  Ben- 
nington 1780-83.  [Printed  at  Bennington,  1783.] 
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enjoyed  the  notoriety  of  persecution,  even  when  most 
loudly  protesting  against  it. 

In  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  example,  after  some  experi- 
ence of  fines  and  imprisonment,  and  several  unsuccessful 
lawsuits,  followed  by  five  petitions  to  the  legislature 
against  the  certificate  law,  an  offer  was  made  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Assembly  to  alter  this  law  "for  the  better," 
as  the  Baptist  brother*  confesses.  But  this  partial  relief  the 
Baptists  would  not  accept,  and  the  law  remained.  It  is 
plain  that  they  preferred  to  live  under  a  show  of  injustice 
rather  than  permit  the  injustice  or  indignity  to  be  lessened. 

Yet  one  may  find  excuse  for  their  occasional  vagaries 
and  excesses,  in  the  deplorable  dullness  and  deadness  of 
the  churches  from  which  they  had  separated.  Believing 
themselves  to  act  under  the  immediate  suggestion  and  im- 
pulse of  the  divine  Spirit,  it  is  little  wonder  that  they  were 
impatient  of  opposition  and  of  even  the  gentlest  measures 
of  legal  restraint.  They  appear  sometimes  to  have  seen 
molehills  as  mountains.  The  clamor  they  raised  was  often 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  wrongs  or  sufferings  endured. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Separatism  was  simply 
Independence  gone  to  seed;  that  its  refusal  and  contempt 
of  all  central  control  exposed  it  to  the  free  play  of  tangential 
forces.  Each  member  was  in  danger  of  extemporizing 

*  Backus :  Church  History  of  New  England.  Ill,  299.  Backus 
was  originally  a  Separatist,  of  Norwich,  Conn. 

The  exquisite  sensitiveness  of  the  Baptist  conscience  on  its 
political  side  is  exhibited  in  a  question  which  came  up  to  the 
Shaftsbury  (Vt.)  Association  in  1803  from  the  Partridgefield 
(Mass.)  church:  "Is  it  agreeable  to  the  gospel  for  a  church  of 
Christ  to  petition  the  civil  power  to  incorporate  them  into  a 
religious  society?" 

The  first  "Separate"  church  in  Connecticut  (at  Canterbury) 
refused  for  fifteen  years  to  seek  incorporation  as  a  society,  sub- 
mitting to  loss  of  goods,  and  even  to  imprisonment  rather  than 
accept  the  least  dependence  on  the  civil  power.  New  Englander, 
May,  1853,  p.  200. 
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his  own  law  with  only  his  inner  light  to  guard  him  from 
error  and  excess.  This  tendency  seems  to  have  been 
illustrated  in  a  few  cases  in  the  New  Hampshire  Grants; 
but  the  church  in  Bennington,  after  about  twenty  years  of 
factious  recusancy  and  insubordination  on  the  part  of  a 
minority  of  extremists,  seems  to  have  had  thenceforward 
a  sane  and  healthy  development.  A  sufficient  proof  of 
this  is  the  fact  that  for  sixty-four  years  it  was  the  only 
religious  organization  in  the  most  populous  town  in  the 
State. 

One  of  the  churches  from  which  came  a  portion  of  the 
Bennington  church,  had  incorporated  in  its  covenant  the 
principle  that  "the  gospel  ministry,  ordinances  and  poor  of 
the  church  are  to  be  supported  and  maintained  without 
using  the  civil  sword  or  any  co-her-sive  means  to  force  a 
man  thereto."  And  a  paper  drawn  up  in  Bennington  in 
1784  binds  the  signers  "to  bear  our  equal  part"  "accord- 
ing to  our  several  lists  in  the  year  1783,"  to  send  for  a 
minister  and  to  support  him  for  a  term  of  six  months.  This 
appears  to  be  pure  voluntaryism.  But  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  previously  to  1770  this  New  Light  church,  albeit 
just  escaped  from  state  persecution,  i.  e.,  from  church  rates, 
in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  had  so  entangled  itself 
with  a  society  as  to  feel  obliged  to  call  a  "Separate" 
ecclesiastical  council  to  devise  a  way  whereby  "to  guard  the 
church  from  bondage." 

But  there  were  other  reasons  for  the  harmony  of  Ben- 
nington. Captain  Samuel  Robinson,*  the  original  founder 

*  Capt.  Samuel  Robinson,  by  the  way,  appears  not  to  be  a 
"lineal  descendant  of  Pastor  John  Robinson  of  Leyden,"  as  was 
affirmed  by  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Congregational  Convention 
at  Bennington  in  1895.  No  shadow  of  proof  has  been  furnished 
for  this  guess. 
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of  the  town,  was  forethoughtful  enough  to  sort  the  new 
comers  according  to  their  religious  preferences.  While 
Congregationalists  were  invited  to  tarry  at  Bennington, 
immigrants  of  the  Baptist  persuasion  were  advised  to  push 
on  to  Shaftsbury,  and  Episcopalians  to  Arlington;  while 
such  as  had  no  religion,  or  no  particular  leaning,  were 
directed  to  Pownal.  The  consequences  of  this  sorting-up 
of  the  new  arrivals  were  such  as  Captain  Robinson  evidently 
expected,  with  one  exception.  The  Arlington  folk,  holding 
by  the  State  religion  of  Great  Britain,  were  naturally  more 
willing  subjects  of  King  George  than  were  their  "dissent- 
ing" neighbors,  and  in  the  stormy  days  of  1774-83  caused 
much  anxiety  to  the  State  government  and  to  the  military 
leaders  of  the  people,  because  oi  their  ingrained  and  prin- 
cipled toryism.  Some  of  them  served  the  British  leaders  as 
spies  throughout  the  war. 

But  to  return  to  Bennington.  When  we  investigate 
the  ultimate  causes  of  its  settlement,  we  find  it  was  by  no 
means  a  purely  religious  movement.  Captain  Samuel 
Robinson,  of  Hardwick,  Mass.,  returning  from  Lake  George 
after  one  of  his  three  or  four  campaigns  against  the  French 
—possibly  in  September,  1755,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy — happened  by  good  luck  to  lose  his  way,  mistaking 
a  branch  of  the  Hoosick  for  the  main  stream,  and  so  had 
occasion  to  encamp  for  a  night  within  the  limits  of  what  is 
now  Bennington.  He  was  so  greatly  pleased  with  the  soil 
and  the  situation  that  he  resolved  to  move  his  household 
goods  thither.  So  he  lost  no  time  in  going  to  New  Hamp- 
shire and  securing  a  large  portion  of  the  township  rights. 
Then  he  induced  his  friends  and  acquaintances  to  join  him 
in  his  venture.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  soil  of  central 
Massachusetts  (Hardwick  is  in  Worcester  county,  about  sixty 
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miles  from  Boston)  and  with  that  of  Bennington,  can  easily 
imagine  that  Captain  Robinson  did  not  appeal  to  religious 
motives  only.  He  would  naturally,  however,  seek  first  the 
co-operation  of  men  with  whom  he  was  in  sympathy,  and 
these  would  be  his  coreligionists. 

Again:  the  notion  that  the  religious  motive  was  the 
determining  one  is  further  discounted  by  a  vote  passed, 
apparently  in  1762.  This  vote  seems  to  be  entirely  oblivious 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
against  which  the  Baptists  and  Quakers  had  kicked  and 
clamored  so  long.  The  proprietors  actually  voted  to  "peti- 
tion the  General  Court  of  New  Hampshire  to  raise  a  tax 
on  all  the  lands  in  Bennington,  resident  and  non-resident, 
to  build  a  meeting-house,  school-house,  and  mills,  and  for 
highways  and  bridges."  And,  again,  later,  May  9,  1763, 
they  voted  "to  raise  six  dollars  on  every  right  of  land  in 
Bennington  for  building  a  meeting-house  and  school-house." 
Now  school-houses  and  bridges  were  regarded  then  as  now 
as  of  general  or  public  utility.  But  to  build  a  meeting- 
house in  whole  or  in  part  by  a  general  tax — this  was  a 
wicked  device  of  the  church-state  of  Massachusetts,  against 
the  injustice  of  which  the  anabaptists  had  been  remonstrat- 
ing for  many  years.  And  the  Benningtonites  had  them- 
selves near  the  very  beginning  of  their  church  organization, 
December  3,  1763,  expressly  excepted  those  paragraphs 
of  the  Cambridge  Platform  which  allow  the  use  of  the 
civil  law  to  support  the  gospel  and  sanction  a  resort  to  the 
civil  magistrate's  'cohersive'  power."* 


*  It  is  also  in  point  here  to  notice  the  fact  that  the  salary 
of  the  Episcopal  minister  of  Arlington — £20  a  year — was  also 
raised  on  the  grand  list.  The  method  which  they  could  not 
approve  in  Connecticut  was  found  to  suit  them  exactly  when  they 
had  a  good  working  majority. 
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Is  it  possible  that  some  zealous  comeouter — from  the 
church  in  Newint,  perhaps — insisted  in  laying  this  principle 
of  noninterference  by  the  secular  power,  in  the  very  bottom 
course  of  the  church's  foundation,  and  that  yet  the  com- 
munity practically  ignored  it  once  and  again,  in  order  to 
raise  the  money  needed  to  pay  Parson  Dewey's  salary? 

For  the  extreme  Separatists  in  Bennington  were  a 
crotchety,  intractable  lot.  They  were  always  protesting  and 
obstructing.  They  would  not — at  any  rate,  they  did  not — 
pay  their  own  church  taxes ;  and  they  would  not  allow  the 
society  or  the  congregation  to  supply  the  lack  caused  by 
their  own  delinquency,  by  any  method  which  they,  the 
Separatists,  chose  to  disapprove  of.  The  war  lasted  four- 
teen years  at  least,  and  apparently  longer.  Matters  grew 
worse,  and  cases  of  discipline  kept  the  church  in  hot  water. 
The  record  says,  "the  covenant  was  very  much  shattered 
and  torn."  So  a  new  one  was  drawn  and  signed  in  1780. 
But, — to  go  no  farther  with  the  story — suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  extreme  or  "Strict"  Congregationalists  appear  never  to 
have  had  their  way  in  the  management  of  the  finances. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  other  town  in  Vermont  started 
under  similar  auspices.  Certainly  not  all — apparently  but 
a  very  small  minority — of  the  Congregationalists  who  came 
into  the  State  between  1762  and  1770  were  of  the  "Strict" 
or  New  Light  variety.  One  church  on  the  Connecticut 
river — that  in  Thetford — was  organized  in  1773  on  the 
basis  of  the  half-way  covenant,  and  for  the  space  of  six 
years,  persons  were  received  under  the  watch  and  care  of 
the  church  without  admission  to  the  communion  table.  The 
practice  ceased,  however,  in  the  first  year  of  Asa  Burton's 
pastorate  (1779).  It  might  have  continued  indefinitely, 
if  the  first  pastor,  the  only  tory  in  the  town,  had  not  left 
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hastily  under  a  threat  of  tar  and  feathers.  This  has  been 
said  to  be  the  only  church  so  constituted  in  Vermont.  The 
church  in  the  East  parish  of  Rutland,  however,  also  adopted 
the  half-way  covenant  during  the  ministration  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Williams,  LL.  D.,  the  historian  of  Vermont,  who 
served  them  from  1778-95.  Here  it  was  discontinued  in 
1797,  because  "it  was  supposed  to  be  unwarrantable  and 
defective."*  Thetford  and  Rutland  are  cited  here  only  as 
evidence  that  in  some  sections  of  the  state  there  were  not 
New  Lights  enough  scattered  among  the  Congregationalists 
to  raise  a  protest  against  the  abhorred  scheme  of  half-way 
membership. 

If  it  should  be  objected,  that  the  fact  that  only  two 
or  three  such  churches  can  be  named  in  the  state  is  proof 
that  the  major  part  of  the  Congregationalists  came  under 
greater  or  less  stress  of  persecution,  the  reply  is,  that  such 
inference  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  New  Light  agitation 
had  been  in  progress  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
since  the  preaching  of  Jonathan  Edwards  at  Northampton 
in  1734,  and  of  the  Episcopal  Whitefield  through  New 
England  in  1740.  The  Great  Awakening  had  not  only 
stirred  the  individual  conscience  profoundly,  but  had  led  to 
a  keen  scrutiny  of  the  foundations  on  which  the  churches 
had  builded;  and  the  half-way  covenant  was  already 
doomed,  even  where  it  was  not  disowned.  The  wonder  is, 
not  that  only  one  or  two  of  the  new  foundations  admitted 
the  banned  and  discredited  scheme,  but  rather  that  after 
the  protests  of  Edwards  and  Hopkins  and  Bellamy,  and  the 
searchings  of  heart  throughout  New  England  caused  by  the 
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Revival,  any  man  should  be  found  willing  to  start  a  new 
church  on  the  half-way  basis.* 

The  tory  pastor  of  Thetford,  introducer  of  the  half-way 
covenant,  is  reputed  to  have  been  "a  man  of  loose  and  erratic 
tendencies."  Why  he  came  into  Vermont  I  do  not  find 
stated. 

The  early  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  Vermont  may 
throw  a  little  light  on  our  inquiry.  If  any  appreciable 
fraction  of  the  first  settlers  had  left  Massachusetts  or  Con- 
necticut because  of  oppressive  and  unfair  laws,  they  surely 
would  not  have  re-enacted  in  the  New  Connecticut  the  stat- 
utes under  which  they  had  been  unwilling,  if  not  unable, 
to  live.  They  did  say  in  the  first  Constitution  (1777)  that 
"every  sect  or  denomination  of  Christians  ought  to  observe 
the  Lord's  Day,  and  keep  up  some  sort  of  religious  worship," 
and  in  1779  they  sought  to  protect  the  Sabbath  or  Lord's 
Day,  including  the  evenings  preceding  and  following,  and 
Fast  and  Thanksgiving  days  also,  by  prohibition  under 
heavy  penalties,  including  the  stocks  and  the  whipping 
post,  of  all  labor,  trading,  sport,  travel,  or  disorderly  con- 
duct. And  no  appeal  or  review  was  allowed  under  the  act. 
Yet  nobody  seems  ever  to  have  been  aggrieved  by  this 
stringency. 

In  October,  1781,  a  law  was  passed  empowering  the 
inhabitants  of  any  town  "to  levy  on  the  lands  such  taxes 
as  they  shall  agree  to,  not  exceeding  2d.  per  acre  for 
the  purpose  of  building  houses  for  public  worship,  school- 


*  On  Separatism  in  its  relation  to  the  halfway  covenant,  see 
Jenning's  History  of  Bennington,  p.  371. 

The  church  in  Newbury  also,  during  a  vacancy  in  the  pastoral 
office,  1782-84,  adopted  the  half-way  covenant  and  admitted  six 
members.  These,  with  one  exception,  joined  the  church  when  the 
half-way  business  was  abrogated. 
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houses  and  bridges."  And  these  taxes  were  to  be  col- 
lected in  the  same  way  as  other  proprietary  taxes.  Rights 
of  land  "appropriated  to  public  or  pious  uses"  were,  how- 
ever, excepted. 

Two  years  later  (in  1783)  a  more  carefully  considered 
enactment  was  passed.  This  authorized  any  town  or 
parish  to  build  a  house  or  houses  for  public  worship,  and 
vote  the  necessary  taxes ;  to  hire  ministers  and  vote  such 
settlement  and  such  annual  support  as  should  be  found 
necessary,  the  cost  being  assessed  on  the  polls  and  ratable 
estates  within  the  town  or  parish.  But  certain  persons 
were  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  law:  (i)  All  who 
before  the  publication  of  the  act  should  have  confederated 
together  to  support  the  gospel;  (2)  Such  persons,  being  of 
adult  age,  as  shall  bring  a  certificate  signed  by  some  min- 
ister, deacon,  elder,  or  moderator  of  the  special  church  or 
congregation  to  which  they  pretend  to  belong.  Such  cer- 
tificate being  shown  to  the  town  clerk  and  by  him  recorded, 
the  persons  named  were  relieved  from  such  taxes.  This 
measure  was  adopted  because  "some,  perhaps,  pretend  to 
differ  from  the  majority  with  a  design  only  to  escape 
taxation."* 


*  In  Massachusetts  Quakers  and  Anabaptists  were  allowed  to 
view  the  official  lists  (of  exempts)  and  might  have  a  copy  thereof 
for  6d.  This  fee  was  a  special  offence,  albeit  an  official  copy  of 
the  list  was  indispensable  as  proof  of  their  exemption.  It  was 
also  a  grievance  that  other  evidence  than  their  own  (that  of  the 
individual)  was  needed  to  support  a  claim  to  exemption.  The 
state  required  a  certificate  signed  by  the  minister  and  two  principal 
members  of  the  church;  and  the  minister  himself  must  hold  a 
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This  legislation,  re-enacted  in  1797,  against  which  the 
Council  of  Censors  protested  in  1799,  and  again  in  1806, 
is  cited  here  because  it  is  a  copy  of  that  against  which  the 
Anabaptists  (so  the  statutes  call  them)  and  Quakers  of 
New  England — Rhode  Island  excepted — had  so  long  and 
vehemently  protested.  The  Baptists  of  <  Vermont 
did  indeed  agitate  and  petition  against  this  inter- 
meddling of  the  state  with  church  affairs;  and  in  1807 
Aaron  Leland,  of  Chester,  a  good  Baptist  elder,  being 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Ezra  Butler,  of  Waterbury, 
another  Baptist  minister,  afterward  Governor,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council,  all  legislation  which  attempted  to  regu- 
late matters  ecclesiastical  was  obliterated  from  the  statute 
book.  This  legislation,  be  it  said,  had  been  general  and 
impartial  in  its  terms.  It  had  been  unfair  only  from  the 


certificate  from  three  other  churches.  And  besides,  the  Quaker 
must  frequently  and  usually  attend  the  meetings  for  worship  on 
the  Lord's  Day.  This  was  hard,  but  the  Court,  as  the  statute  says, 
had  to  "distinguish  Anabaptists  (and  Quakers)  who  were  really 
such,  from  those  who  pretended  to  be,  but  really  were  not,  of  that 
persuasion."  And  what  better  could  the  Court  have  done? 

The  obtaining  of  these  certificates  was  called  "signing  off." 
Specimens  of  these  certificates  are  added: 

This  may  certify  that  Francis  Whare  Shallis,  of  Hartford, 
State  of  Vermont,  professeth  and  belongeth  to  the  Episcopalian 
church  of  England  and  has  joined  said  church  in  this  place. 
Given  under  my  hand  this  I4th  day  of  August,  1785.  JOHN  HOUSE, 
Church  Warden. 

By  the  authority  invested  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Right  Father  in  God.  By  the  Rev.  Ranna  Cosset,  Missionary. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I,  Daniel  Sprague,  am  not  of  the 
Religious  sentiment  that  the  majority  of  this  town  is  of.  There- 
fore I  don't  wish  to  join  society  with  them.  Signed.  DANIEL 
SPRAGUE.  Hartford,  May  15,  1805. 
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fact  that  it  worked  to  the  advantage  of  local  majorities.! 
For  in  Vermont,  there  was  never  a  "Standing  Order" 
properly  so-called. 

Yet  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Cox,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  an  English  Bap- 
tist who  travelled  extensively  in  the  United  States  in  1835, 
in  a  work  published  in  London  in  1836,  has  this  reference 
to  the  act  of  1807:  "Governor  Butler,  of  Waterbury — for- 
ever let  his  name  be  honored — labored  with  untiring  zeal 
to  disencumber  the  state  of  the  burden  of  a  religious  estab- 
lishment, and  religion  of  the  manifold  evils  of  state  patron- 
age." Such  state  regulation  as  there  was  in  Vermont 
seems  to  have  been  due  to  a  laudable  desire  to  secure  some 
kind  of  religious  worship  and  instruction  in  every  township. 

The  acts  of  1783  and  1797  are  cited  here  only  as  evi- 
dence that  the  legislature,  and  inferentially  the  people  gen- 
erally, were  not  inoculated  to  any  appreciable  extent  with 


t  Some  interesting  side-lights  on  the  social  and  religious  condi- 
tion of  Vermont  in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  may 
be  found  in  Graham's  Descriptive  Sketch  of  the  Present  State  of 
Vermont,  [London:  1798].  Graham  was  a  lawyer  who  practised 
in  Rutland,  Vt,  from  1785  to  1800,  and  was  sent  'to  England  by  the 
Episcopal  church  in  1795  to  secure  if  possible,  the  consecration  of 
Samuel  Peters  as  bishop  of  Vermont.  Fortunately  for  the  Epis- 
copal church,  he  failed  in  this  mission.  His  letters  from  different 
sections  of  the  state,  are  written  in  a  generous,  catholic  spirit,  and 
are  singularly  free  from  all  traces  of  sectarian  jealousy.  He  passes 
a  just  Encomium  (p.  70)  on  the  famous  colored  Congregationalist 
minister  of  West  Rutland,  and  praises  (p.  75)  the  Friends  of 
Danby.  So  one  is  inclined  to  put  confidence  in  what  he  says  by 
way  of  stricture. 

For  example :  he  says  of  Clarendon ;  "Their  religion  is  a  medley 
of  almost  every  denomination  under  heaven."  Of  the  eastern  side 
of  the  State  from  Hinsdale  (now  Vernon)  to  Westminster:  "The 
religion  is  Presbytery,  Episcopacy,  and  Deism.  I  know  not  which 
of  these  sectaries  are  most  numerous."  "At  Pownal  is  a  meeting- 
house, and  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  those  who  frequent  it  are 
rather  bigoted,  excessively  particular,  and  absolutely  wedded  to 
their  own  forms  and  ways."  No  doubt  it  was  often  impossible  to 
satisfy  the  entire  population  of  a  town  or  village,  in  the  use  of  the 
money  raised  by  taxation  for  religious  purposes. 
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the  (then)  peculiar  views  of  these  persecuted  sects.  Men 
who  had  left  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut  to  get  away 
from  church  taxes  might  indeed  have  imposed  similar  laws 
on  others,  but  it  is  not  likely. 

"The  Massachusetts"  is  said  by  Backus  (writing  be- 
fore 1784)  to  be  "the  mother  of  all  the  persecutions  in  New 
England."  I  will  try  to  state  briefly  the  actual  conditions, 
politico-religious,  in  Massachusetts  during  the  years  1760- 
1800. 

The  rigors  of  the  original  enactment  (1693)  in  regard 
to  taxation  for  the  building  of  meeting-houses  and  the  sup- 
port of  "a  learned  orthodox  ministry"  had  been  somewhat 
abated.  But  townships  which  had  been  granted  on  the 
condition  of  settling  an  orthodox  minister  and  erect- 
ing a  house  for  public  worship,  were  not  to  be 
released  from  this  obligation  until  these  objects  had 
been  accomplished.  The  reasons  for  this  legislation  are 
obvious.  The  settlers  were,  few  and  poor,  and  only  by  co- 
operation of  the  whole  community  could  either  church  or 
minister  be  secured.  In  the  case  of  Pittsfield,  e.  g.,  erected 
into  a  town  in  1761,  it  was  expressly  provided  "that  no  in- 
habitant of  said  town  or  proprietor,  excepting  the  orig- 
inal sixty  settling  proprietors  or  those  who  hold  under 
them,  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  any  part  of  the  charge  toward 
building  a  meeting-house,  settling  the  first  minister,  and 
the  other  charges  which  the  original  proprietors  were 
obliged  to  perform." 

But  in  1765-66  a  special  statute  requires  that  in  Ash- 
field  (Hampshire  county)  all  taxes  for  settling  and  sup- 
porting  a  minister,  or  building  a  meeting-house,  or  clearing 
and  repairing  roads  be  levied  on  the  several  proprietors  of 
said  plantation,  according  to  their  interests.  Now  Ash- 
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field  had  been  planted  in  1751,  and  a  Baptist  church  or- 
ganized there  in  1761,  and  worship  maintained  in  spite 
of  the  French  war  then  in  progress.  The  war  over,  others 
came  in  and  claimed  their  rights  under  the  town  charter. 
The  Baptists,  it  seems,  paid  their  taxes  with  the  rest  tow- 
ard settling  the  orthodox  minister  and  erecting  the  meet- 
ing-house. They  had  to  do  this  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
under  which  all  settlers  held  their  lands.  But  in  1768  a  law 
was  passed  taking  the  power  from  the  inhabitants  of  Ash- 
field  and  lodging  it  with  the  proprietors,  many  of  whom 
were  non-resident.  These  were  authorized  to  lay  the  tax 
for  the  minister's  "support"  wholly  on  the  lands,  no  matter 
who  might  be  in  possession,  and  to  sell  the  lands,  if  the 
owners  would  not  pay.  In  1770  there  were  sold  398  acres 
of  land  held  by  Baptists  who  had  refused  payment  because 
the  word  support  had  not  been  in  the  original  grant.  After 
seeking  relief  in  vain  from  the  General  Court  for  three 
years,  they  appealed  to  the  King  in  Council,  and  got  the 
law  annulled  in  1774. 

In  1800  the  Baptist  church  in  Partridgefield,  now  Hins- 
dale,  (organized  1797)  appealed  for  advice  and  financial  aid 
to  their  brethren  in  the  Shaftsbury  (Vt.)  Association,  be- 
cause their  property  had  been  sold  at  public  auction  to  aid 
in  building  a  Congregational  meeting-house.  Money  was 
unmolested.  Of  course,  all  were  alike  taxed  for  the  sup- 
law,  and  $45.50  was  raised,  good  advice  bestowed,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  see  what  further  aid  might  be 
needed.  And  further,  a  public  fund  was  proposed,  to  be 
used  in  defending  other  churches  against  like  oppression. 
This  fund,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  raised.*  I 

*  History  of  the  Shaftsbury  Baptist  Association  from   1781  to 
1853,  PP.  69,  79. 
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do  not  know  whether  the  Baptist  Elder  did  anything  to 
provoke  this  "oppression;"  probably  not;  but  it  seems  to 
be  worth  mentioning  that  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Smith  of 
Partridgefield  was  the  very  man  who  was  in  the  thick  of 
the  trouble  at  Ashfield  in  1770.  In  his  Journal,  written  at 
the  advanced  age  of  89  years,  he  says :  "I  have  tried  to 
preach  the  gospel  69  years  and  10  months;  have  travelled 
and  preached  in  seven  of  the  United  States.  I  have  been 
called  in  the  course  of  my  life  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the 
Baptists  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts ;  to  plead  their  cause 
before  the  Central  Court  in  Boston,  before  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  having  obtained  help  of  the  Lord, 
I  continue  to  this  day!'  The  italicizing  here  is  the  elder's 
own  emphasis,  and  seems  to  proclaim  him  a  stalwart  de- 
fender of  his  faith  and  rights. 

So  far  the  Baptist  witnesses.  Turning  now  to  docu- 
ments written  by  Congregationalists  and  resting  on  the 
records,*  I  find  the  same  matter  stated  as  follows:  The 
West  Parish  of  Partridgefield  voted  in  1796  to  raise  and 
cover  a  meeting-house  by  direct  tax.  Persons  calling 
themselves  Baptists  objected,  and  these  were  joined  by 
others  for  financial  reasons.  So  this  plan  was  abandoned, 
and  it  was  voted  that  the  funds  be  raised  by  sale  of  pews, 
and  that  liquors  be  furnished  (by  the  parish,  not  the  church) 
to  facilitate  the  "vendueing  of  the  pews,"  which  took  place 
at  the  village  tavern.  When  the  first  payment  came  due 
in  the  fall  of  1798,  some  purchasers  of  pews  had  left  for 
parts  unknown,  and  others  found  themselves  unable  to  pay. 


*  Centennial   of  the    Congregational    Church,    Hinsdale,    Mass., 
1895- 
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So  the  parish  voted  to  build  and  finish  the  house  by  direct 
tax,  and  appropriate  the  house  to  the  use  of  the  parish  at 
large.  Some  twelve  or  fourteen  tax-payers  resisted;  two 
test  suits  were  taken  to  the  courts,  and  the  Baptists  won. 
The  parish  appealed  the  case,  and  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court  was  reversed.  Two  of  the  contestants  spent  two 
days  in  jail.  But  the  parish,  having  won  its  suit,  mag- 
nanimously voted  to  remit  one-half  the  tax  to  each  Bap- 
tist, with  a  total  loss  to  itself  of  $178.00. 

As  late  as  December  i,  1795,  six  Baptists  of  Harwich, 
Mass.,  having  refused  to  pay  church  taxes,  were  seized  and 
taken,  five  of  them,  to  prison  at  Barnstable.  One  old  man, 
being  taken  ill,  paid  his  tax  before  reaching  Barnstable,  to 
save  his  life.  The  other  five  concluded  to  do  the  same 
thing  rather  than  lie  in  jail  all  winter.  Others  paid  after 
arrest,  rather  than  undergo  imprisonment.1 

Connecticut  was  so  disturbed  by  the  extravagances  of 
the  New  Lights  that  in  1742  a  statute  was  enacted  by  the 
General  Assembly  forbidding  ministers  to  preach  in  any 
other  parish  than  their  own  (i.  e.,  without  invitation  of  the 
pastor  or  people)  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  all  title  to  the 
benefit  of  the  laws  for  the  support  of  the  ministry.  And  such 
forfeiture  was  to  result  from  a  regular  information  without 
trial  of  the  fact.  Exhorters  were  forbidden  to  exercise 
their  gifts  without  permission  of  the  parish  authorities, 
and  all  strangers  from  outside  the  colony,  no  matter  what 
their  ecclesiastical  dignity,  who  should  presume  to  teach, 
preach  and  exhort  publicly  without  such  permission  of 

1  Backus,  III.,  303. 
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pastor  or  parish,  were  to  be  sent  as  vagrants  from  constable 
to  constable  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  state.2 

And  the  next  year  (1743)  the  Assembly  repealed  a  law 
which  had  allowed  dissentients  from  the  prevailing  order, 
upon  taking  certain  oaths,  to  establish  separate  worship 
unmolested.  Of  course,  all  were  alike  taxed  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  parish  minister.3 

In  Norwich  (Conn.)  First  Church  so  many  withdrew 
from  the  Standing  Order  that  they  came  to  outvote  the  old 
church  in  town  meetings,  and  refused  to  pay  the  minister's 
rates.  But  a  complaint  was  entered,  and  the  General  As- 
sembly interfered  by  a  special  act  to  compel  them  to  pay 
taxes  for  support  of  the  minister  of  the  established  church. 
In  one  year  as  many  as  forty  persons,  men  and  women,  were 
imprisoned  here  for  refusing  to  pay  this  tax.  From  Nor- 
wich and  vicinity,  as  already  stated,  came  many  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Bennington. 

According  to  Tiffany,  the  latest  of  the  Episcopal 
church  historians,  Episcopal  students  of  Yale  were  fined 
for  attending  Episcopal  services  unless  they  were  com- 
municants, and  then,  could  go  only  on  sacrament  Sundays, 
which  were  rare.  And  besides,  they  were  obliged  to  recite 
frequently  the  Westminister  Confession  of  Faith  as  part  of 
the  college  curriculum. 

"Governor  Law,  of  Connecticut,  gave  orders  that  Mr.  Samuel 
Finley,  "a  learned  and  pious  young  gentleman,  afterwards  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  in  New  Jersey,"  who  had  been  guilty  of 
preaching  in  Milford,  should  be  carried  from  constable  to  con- 
stable, and  from  one  town  to  another,  until  he  should  be  conveyed 
out  of  the  colony.  And  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Pomeroy,  of  Hebron, 
was  deprived  of  his  salary  for  seven  years,  and  had  to  depend 
on  the  kindness  of  friends  for  support.  Trumbull's  Hist,  of  Conn., 
II.,  338.  Palfrey's  History  of  New  England,  V.,  30. 

'On  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  Connecticut,  consult  the  New 
Englander  for  May,  1842,  p.  197;  Trumbull's  History,  II.,  38. 
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In  1744  two  students  of  Yale  college,  while  at  home 
during  a  vacation,  attended  a  Separate  meeting  with  their 
family  friends,  two  of  the  boys'  uncles  leading  the  wor- 
ship. On  their  return  to  college  they  were  arraigned  be- 
fore the  faculty  and  expelled,  in  accordance  (so  said  Presi- 
dent Clap)  with  advice  given  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
1742.*  David  Brainerd  was  expelled  that  same  year  for 
speaking  irrecerently  of  one  of  the  college  tutors.  One  of  the 
two  uncles  mentioned,  Solomon  Paine,  came  to  Vermont  in 
1768,  and  died  in  Wardsboro. 

The  Rev.  John  Beach,  of  Newton,  a  convert  from  Con- 
gregationalism to  Episcopacy,  writing  in  1745,  says  that  his 
people  were  fined  both  for  using  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  for  not  attending  Independent  worship.  A 
considerable  number  of  Mr.  Beach's  congregation  came  to 
the  Grants  in  1764  with  the  double  object  of  bettering  their 
fortunes  and  gaining  a  chance  to  use  in  peace  that  form 
of  church  service  which  they  preferred. 

There  was  a  similar  state  of  things  in  New  Milford. 
A  converted  Congregationalist  here  also  had  drawn  off  a 
large  number  from  the  Standing  Order  to  the  Church  of 
England.  Some  of  these  soon  migrated  to  Arlington,  and 
others  to  Great  Barrington  and  Lanesboro,  Mass.  Along 
with  these  Episcopalians  came  others  of  no  religion  in  par- 
ticular. Still  other  Episcopalians  are  said  to  have  sought 
escape  from  annoying  legislation  by  removing  to  New 
York  in  1720  and  to  New  Hampshire  in  I77O.5  Yet  that 
fair-minded  historian  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church, 


*  Trumbull's  History  of  Conn.,  II.,  179-182. 

6  Between  1723  and  1728  eleven  Episcopal  families  left  the 
town  of  Stratford  for  the  State  of  New  York,  solely  to  escape  the 
tax  levied  for  the  support  of  the  churches  of  the  Standing  Order. 
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S.  D.  McConnell,  D.  D.,  says  (p.  133)  that  upon  the  whole 
though  great  hardship  was  wrought  by  the  laws  of  Con- 
necticut, "the  Episcopal  church  in  New  England  had  less 
to  complain  of  in  the  eighteenth  century  than  dissenters 
had  in  New  York  and  the  southern  colonies." 

THE  NET  RESULT  of  what  investigation  I  have  made 
may  be  thus  stated: 

The  earliest  immigrants  to  Vermont  from  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts  seem  in  many  cases  to  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  religious  considerations,  i.  e.,  by  the  disad- 
vantages, legal  and  social,  under  which  the  laws  had  placed 
them.  Bennington  furnishes  the  most  conspicuous  example 
of  such  movement.  I  have  found  nowhere  else  any  sure 
traces  of  the  New  Lights.  If  they  came  to  other  settle- 
ments, as  probably  they  did,  they  were  but  sporadic  cases 
of  dissent,  and  had  the  good  sense  not  to  press  their  pecu- 
liar views  on  the  majority. 

Of  the  early  settlers  of  Arlington,  many  appear  to  have 
found  one  motive  for  leaving  Connecticut,  in  the  oppor- 
tunity to  use  the  English  liturgy  without  molestation  or 
surveillance  on  the  part  of  municipal  authorities.  These 
and  others  of  that  persuasion  may  have  been  influenced 
also  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  in  every  township 
granted  by  Governor  Wentworth  the  English  church  had 
been  subsidized  to  the  extent  of  two  town  lots,  one  for  a 
glebe  for  the  Episcopal  rector,  and  one  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  They  could 
hardly  have  been  insensible  to  the  fact  that  about  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  land  in  each  of  138  towns  had  been  se- 
questered to  the  uses  of  the  Episcopal  church. 

There  is  reason  too  for  thinking  that  a  few  of  the  Bap- 
tists who  came  into  Vermont  before  1790  were  moved  by 
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a  desire  to  escape  the  church  taxes  levied  in  Massachu- 
setts. Shaftsbury  seems  to  have  contained  some  such,  as 
also,  perhaps,  Pownal,  Guilford  and  Dummerston.  The 
two  towns  last  named,  lying  respectively  to  the  north  and 
south  of  Brattleboro,  were  favored  by  the  Baptists,  because 
Brattleboro  had  been  so  preoccupied  by  Congregationalists 
as  to  secure  to  them  a  controlling  interest  in  all  parish  mat- 
ters. 

But  the  religious  motive  was  only  one  among  many. 
The  Baptist  church  historian,  Backus,  writing  between  1777 
and  1784,  gets  very  near  the  truth,  I  think,  when  he  says 
(III.,  295)  :  "The  folly  of  many  in  Connecticut  and  the 
Massachusetts,  who  ran  into  debt  at  the  close  of  the  wars 
in  1763  and  1783,  caused  the  planting  of  the  wilderness  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  beyond  what  human  wisdom 
could  possibly  have  done."6  There  were  many  everywhere 
who  had  nothing  to  lose  by  a  removal  to  new  territory,  and 
saw  a  chance  of  gain  thereby.  The  lands  in  New  Con- 
necticut were  cheap;  could  be  had  almost  for  the  taking;7 
and  their  situation  and  fertility  were  such  as  to  make  them 
very  attractive.  This  point  is  clearly  enough  illustrated  by 
the  relative  productiveness  of  farm  lands  in  Vermont,  when 
compared  with  that  of  large  tracts  in  such  sections  of  New 
England  as  had  then  been  settled.  The  successful  termin- 
ation of  the  French  wars  removed  the  barrier  which  had 
so  long  prevented  the  occupation  of  the  region  west  of  the 
Connecticut  river  and  north  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Champlain  valley  ceased  for  a  time  to  be  a  battle  ground 

'Backus,  Church  History  of  N.  E.,  III.,  295. 

7  In  one  instance  a  young  man,  being  offered  his  choice  between 
a  new  saddle  and  400  acres  of  new  land  in  Vermont,  chose  the 
former.  The  price  was  the  same  for  each,  $7.50! 
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and  military  highway,  and  Indian  raids  were  no  longer 
greatly  feared.  So  a  steady  northward  movement  began, 
destined  to  be  checked  and  forced  backward  indeed  upon  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  but  at  the  close  of  that  struggle 
to  be  resumed  and  pushed  with  greater  energy. 

Besides,  a  general  restlessness  seems  to  have  character- 
ized the  populations  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
Families  had  not  yet  taken  root  in  the  soil.8  We  can  hard- 
ly say  that  they  have  done  so  even  yet.  They  found  it  easy 
to  change  their  abodes,  if  their  prospects  were  likely  to  be 
bettered  thereby.  They  moved  from  Massachusetts  to 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island;  from  all  three,  and  from 
New  Hampshire  as  well,  to  Vermont.  Immigrants  from 
Rhode  Island,  surely,  did  not  come  in  quest  of  religious 
freedom !  Even  in  Vermont  in  1795  not  a  few  gave  up  their 
holdings,  attracted  by  the  richer  lands  then  offered  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  Western  New  York.  And 
this  readiness  to  abandon  a  half-reclaimed  farmstead  for 
one  of  deeper  and  cheaper  but  wholly  unbroken  soil  has 
characterized  their  descendants,  as  we  know,  ever  since. 

And  further,  there  were  special  prizes  held  out  to  the 
earliest  comers.  The  proprietors  of  Arlington,  e.  g.,  offered 
fifty  acres  to  the  man  who  would  set  up  a  grist  mill  at  a 
place  designated,  by  such  a  day,  then  fifteen  months  dis- 
tant. Remember  Baker  accepted  the  offer  and  built  the 
mill.  About  a  year  before,  they  had  voted  a  bounty  to  the 
first  ten  settlers  who  should  settle  within  a  year ;  £6  to  the 
first,  £5  los  to  the  second,  and  so  on,  the  tenth  getting  £i 


1  "The  people  (of  Arlington)  are  fond  of  commutation  and 
bartering,  but  are  almost  continually  changing  and  shifting  their 
residence."  Graham's  Descriptive  Sketch. 
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IDS.     To  the   utterly   impecunious   such   prizes   would   be 
enough  to  hasten,  if  not  to  determine  their  action. 

Probably  no  one  came  to  the  Vermont  wilderness  from 
unmixed  religious  motives.  Even  the  Pilgrims  came  to 
New  England,  rather  than  to  Guiana  or  Virginia,  to  fish 
for  cod  and  to  get  their  living  thereby,  as  well  as  to 
escape  from  religious  oppression.9 


[There  is  reason  for  thinking  that  a  few  clergymen  came  to 
Vermont  for  religious  or  moral  reasons  indeed,  but  personal  to 
themselves.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  tory  pastor  of  Thetford, 
the  one  who  introduced  the  Half-way  Covenant  there.  Here  is 
another,  a  Baptist  minister,  William  Grow,  who  removed  from 
Pomfret,  Conn.,  to  Bridgewater,  Vt,  and  "recovered  his  credit 
so  far  by  a  penitent  and  good  behaviour,  that  he  was  settled  as  the 
pastor  of  a  church  gathered  in  Woodstock  and  Bridgewater,  which 
prospered  for  two  or  three  years,  when  new  difficulties  arose  and 
he  was  dismissed."  *  The  conduct  of  the  first  rector  of  Arlington 
proving  irregular  and  unsatisfactory,  he  was  dismissed  about  1792 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  man  whose  conduct  proved  still  more 
exceptionable.11  Elder  B.  of  the  Fourth  Baptist  Church  of  Shafts- 
bury,  is  spoken  of  as  "a  man  of  ardent  temperament,  but  somewhat 
periodical  in  his  religious  feelings."1'  A  Baptist  church  gathered 
in  Pownal  in  1772  by  Benjamin  Gardner  lasted  but  a  few  years, 
because  of  "the  defection  of  the  pastor  from  the  purity  of  a 
minister's  life."11  I  have  noticed  a  number  of  such  cases  in  the 
church  documents  examined,  but  have  kept  no  list  of  them.  There 
is  left  on  the  mind,  however,  an  impression  that  there  was  an 
unusual  proportion  of  unworthy  men  among  the  Vermont  clergy 
of  that  time.  The  free  air  of  the  Green  Mountains  probably  suited 
some  of  them  far  better  than  the  co-hersive  policy  of  the  Connecticut 
colony.] 


9  Gov.    Bradford's    History    of    Plymouth    Plantation,    ed.    of 
1898,  chap,  vi.,  pp.  36,  55.     Witness  also  the  codfish  totem  in  the 
Massachusetts  State-house. 

10  Backus,  III.,  298. 

11  Thompson's    History  of  Vermont,  III.,  4. 
"History  of  the  Shaftsbury  Association,  p.  287. 
13  Same,  p.  281. 
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The  address  of  the  Hon.  D.  P.  Thompson  before  the 
Historical  Society  in  1850  had  for  its  subject  the  Vermont 
Council  of  Safety  and  in  especial  the  part  taken  in  the 
Council  by  Ira  Allen.  A  prefatory  note  in  the  printed  copy 
indicates  that  Judge  Thompson  at  that  time  had  in  prepara- 
tion "a  further  amplification  of  the  subject."  Just  what 
he  had  in  mind  was  not  disclosed  till  1864,  when  an  ex- 
tended sketch  of  the  Life  and  Services  of  Ira  Allen  appeared 
in  the  Vermont  Record  of  Brandon,  occupying  portions  of 
fifteen  issues  of  Volume  II,  between  August  and  December. 

No  lack  in  Vermont  historical  literature  has  been  more 
felt,  or  more  often  remarked  upon,  than  that  of  a  just  and 
adequate  biography  of  Ira  Allen.  It  is  within  bounds  to 
say  that,  to  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State,  his  real 
claims  upon  their  admiration  and  gratitude  are  vitually  un- 
known. Every  schoolboy  knows  the  story  of  General  Ethan 
Allen's  exploits  and  captivity.  Ira  Allen's  work  was  of  such 
nature  as  to  make  much  less  noise  and  draw  far  less  atten- 
tion. The  Life  here  reprinted — and  one  may  say,  here  for 
the  first  time  really  published — fills  more  satisfactorily  than 
anything  which  has  appeared  elsewhere  the  want  referred 
to  above.  To  many  it  will  be  a  revelation  of  the  varied 
and  important  role  sustained  by  that  one  among  the  pioneers 
who,  of  all,  was  most  active  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
"the  Republic  of  Vermont,"  and  in  securing  the  admission 
of  that  republic  into  the  Confederation. 

J.  E.  G. 
Burlington,  Vt.,  June,  1909. 
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Among  the  prominent  men  who  conspicuously  figured 
in  the  early  times  in  Vermont,  there  was  one  man  whose 
merits  have  been  strangely  overlooked  by  nearly  all  who 
have  professed  to  give  us  a  true  history  of  that  memorable 
era.  That  man  was  General  Ira  Allen,  a  younger  brother 
of  the  noted  Ethan  Allen,  and  the  youngest  of  the  six  Allen 
brothers,  most  of  whom  came  into  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants,  as  Vermont  was  then  called,  during  the  early  part 
of  the  long  and  troublesome  controversy  between  the  set- 
tlers and  the  New  York  authorities  for  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  grants,  which  involved  also  the  titles  of  the  lands 
of  the  former,  held  under  grants  from  the  Governor  of 
New  Hampshire.  Although  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is, 
at  the  present  day,  far  less  known  than  his  brother  Ethan, 
and  far  less,  indeed,  than  most  of  the  leading  men  who  have 
been  represented  as  controlling  the  destinies  of  the  infant 
settlement  through  the  whole  period  of  its  early  anomalous 
history,  yet  for  genius,  sagacity,  enlarged  scope  of  intellect, 
high  purposes  and  energy  in  executing  them,  he  was  in- 
ferior to  none  of  them,  if  not  superior  to  them  all.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  admission  of  Vermont  into  the  Union,  to 
which  he  so  greatly  contributed,  his  influence  was  probably 
more  widely  felt  than  that  of  any  other  individual  in  the 
State. 
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If  all  this  were  so,  perhaps  here  asks  the  reader,  why 
has  not  his  name  been  handed  down  to  us  among  those  of 
the  better  known  leaders  of  early  Vermont,  in  its  deserved 
prominence?  For  this  omission  there  may  have  been 
several  reasons;  and  among  them,  perhaps,  the  fact  that 
his  name  was  eclipsed  by  the  bolder  and  more  dazzling 
deeds  of  one  of  the  same  name,  his  brother,  the  renowned 
Ethan  Allen,  whose  daring  character  had  made  him  so 
much  a  hero  of  the  masses  at  a  crisis  which  particularly 
demanded  such  a  character,  that  they  were  prone  to  over- 
look the  quiet  services  of  Ira  Allen,  and  even,  as  often  in  the 
present  case,  to  overlook  the  planner  of  great  deeds  in 
the  brilliancy  of  their  execution  by  another.  And  aside 
from  this  we  believe  it  to  be  generally  true,  that  the  public 
will  not  admit  of  two  favorites  of  the  same  name  and 
family.  The  one  who  has  the  fortune  first  to  attract  atten- 
tion will  be  praised  and  talked  about,  while  the  other, 
however  valuable  his  services,  will  be  passed  by  in  silence. 
And  yet  another  reason  why  the  merits  of  Ira  Allen  have 
not  been  better  known  and  appreciated,  may  be  traced  to 
the  unfriendly  combination  which  was  at  last  formed  against 
him  by  a  discreditable  number  of  other  leading  men,  grown 
envious  of  his  great  influence,  and  but  too  willing  to  keep 
his  merits  out  of  sight  in  order  to  give  more  prominence 
to  their  own, — in  which  designs  they  were  greatly  favored 
by  the  misfortunes  and  embarrassments  that  threw  a  cloud 
over  the  last  part  of  his  eventful  life. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  we  now  proceed  with 
our  narrative. 

Ira  Allen  was  born  in  Cornwall,  Connecticut,  May  1st, 
1751,  and  evidently  received  there,  or  in  some  school  in  the 
vicinity,  a  good  English  education,  including  a  clear  and 
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correct  style  of  composition,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  surveying,  the  former  being  evinced  in  his  perspic- 
uous State  papers  and  his  History  of  Vermont,  in  many 
respects  the  best  ever  published,  and  the  latter  in  his  survey 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  State,  which  subsequent  surveyors 
ever  found  remarkable  for  accuracy  and  judiciousness  of 
allotment. 

The  manner  in  which  young  Allen  passed  his  youth 
till  he  had  reached  the  verge  of  manhood,  we  have  found 
no  means  of  ascertaining.  We  have  had  the  best  of  means, 
however,  for  tracing  his  career  at  that  period  in  his  private, 
and,  in  some  measure,  his  public  capacity,  in  the  diary,  or 
private  journal,  which  he  then  began  to  keep,  and  which  he 
continued  to  keep,  through  the  most  active  and  important 
portion  of  his  life.  This  journal,  which  he  fortunately  left 
behind  him  in  manuscript,  and  to  which  the  writer  of  this 
sketch  has  had  full  access,  discloses  many  events  and  cir- 
cumstances concerning  not  only  himself  personally,  but 
other  leading  men  of  the  time  in  connection  with  public 
affairs,  that  otherwise  must  have  passed  into  entire  oblivion ; 
and  at  the  same  time  it  gives  us  an  insight  into  his  peculiar 
character,  which  in  no  other  manner  could  have  been 
obtained.  His  journal  commences  with  describing  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  his  emigrating  to  Vermont;  whither 
his  brother  Ethan  Allen,  and  his  relative,  Remember  Baker, 
had  by  some  few  years  preceded  him. 

It  seems  he  had  engaged  in  collecting  and  driving  into 
the  forests,  not  far  from  his  home,  a  large  herd  of  swine 
for  the  purpose  of  fattening  them  on  beechnuts  and  such 
other  mast  as  the  woods  afforded.  While  exercising  a 
supervision  of  this  collection  of  hogs,  he  fell  in  with  some 
of  the  managing  proprietors  of  the  township  of  Mansfield 
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in  the  interior  of  Vermont,  which  had  been  granted  in  1763, 
but  never  surveyed  or  even  explored.  And  they,  having 
heard  of  Allen's  reputation  as  a  practical  surveyor — for 
young  as  he  was,  not  yet  twenty,  he  appears  to  have 
established  such  a  reputation — made  him  a  proposition  to 
proceed  to  Vermont  and  explore  and  survey  the  wild  terra 
incognita,  which  had  been  granted  to  them  and  their  asso- 
ciates under  the  name  of  Mansfield.  This  proposal,  jump- 
ing exactly  with  Allen's  adventurous  disposition,  besides 
ensuring  him  a  favorable  introduction  to  the  new  settle- 
ment, which  he  was  wishing  to  visit,  he  at  once  fell  in  with, 
immediately  commenced  his  preparation,  and  in  a  few  days 
was  on  his  journey  to  his  destination. 

On  reaching  the  Grants  he  repaired  to  Arlington,  where 
his  brother  Ethan  Allen  and  his  relative  Remember  Baker 
were  then  residing.  Here,  however,  he  remained  only  a 
short  time.  After  informing  himself  of  the  situation  of 
public  affairs  in  the  Grants,  and  consulting  all  the  maps, 
charts  and  written  accounts  of  the  section  he  was  proposing 
to  visit,  he  prepared  himself  for  an  exploration  along  the 
lake  northward  while  on  his  way  to  Mansfield,  the  township 
which  he  had  engaged  to  explore  and  survey  for  the  Con- 
necticut proprietors,  and  which  he  had  ascertained  could  be 
most  readily  reached  by  ascending,  for  some  distance,  the 
Winooski  river,  which  empties  into  the  lake  at  Burlington. — 
His  preparation  being  completed,  he  proceeded  to  the  head 
of  the  lake,  whence  chartering  a  canoe,  he  rowed  leisurely 
onward  towards  his  destination,  closely  inspecting  the  coun- 
try on  the  Vermont  shore,  till  at  length  he  arrived  in 
beautiful  Burlington  Bay,  and  landed  on  the  beach,  where 
now  stand  the  thronged  wharves  of  that  busy  mart  of 
trade.  Here  he  paused  to  look  around  him  and  abroad. 
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As  he  did  so — as  he  cast  his  eye  over  the  green  islands 
of  the  bay,  its  bold  headlands  and  the  far  extending  lines 
of  its  variform  shores,  everywhere  closely  begirt  by  the 
dark  pine  forests,  waving  in  their  pristine  grandeur,  and 
all  made  the  more  striking  by  the  effect  of  one  of  the  beauti- 
ful sunsets,  for  which  the  place  has  from  that  day  to  this 
been  justly  noted,  his  sensations,  as  he  describes  them, 
kindled  into  rapture  at  the  wondrous  magnificence  of  the 
scene.  "Oh !  this  is  the  place — yes,  this  must  be  the  place !" 
he  exclaimed  to  himself.  But  to  explain  what  he  had  in  mind, 
which  led  to  this  enigmatical  exclamation,  we  must  revert 
a  little. 

Ira  Allen  was  a  man  of  fine  taste,  and  had  doubtless  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  a  locality,  but  he  had 
a  keener  one  for  its  practical  advantages.  Just  before 
leaving  Connecticut  he  had  visited  his  brother,  Heman 
Allen,  then  a  merchant  in  Salisbury  in  that  State,  who 
commissioned  him  to  purchase  such  quantity  of  land  as  he 
might  deem  expedient,  on  the  Vermont  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  in  such  locality  as  should  afford  the  best 
prospect  of  becoming  the  chief  commercial  town  of  the 
State,  whither,  it  was  understood,  Heman  should 
in  due  time  go  and  establish  himself  in  trade.  It  was  the 
strong  impression  that  he  had  found  that  place,  which 
led  to  the  exclamation  above  quoted.  Before  making  a 
final  decision  on  the  subject,  he  concluded  to  explore  the 
immediately  surrounding  country,  with  the  lake  and 
adjacent  lands  farther  northward,  that  other  places  for 
harbors,  and  the  quality  of  the  supporting  lands  of  each, 
might  be  brought  into  comparison.  All  this  within  the 
next  week  or  so  he  did,  but  found  no  place  which  in  his 
opinion  would  at  all  compare  in  prospective  importance 
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with  his  selected  locality  on  Burlington  Bay;  and  the  im- 
mediately surrounding  lands,  or  so  much  of  them  as  to 
include  the  whole  slope  forming  the  site  of  the  present 
village,  and  all  the  rich  meadow  adjoining  it  on  the  north, 
he  resolved  he  would  lose  no  time  in  securing  by  purchase, 
— the  slope  for  his  brother's  contemplated  village,  and  the 
meadows  as  a  valuable  agricultural  acquisition  for  him- 
self. Before  doing  this,  however,  he  must  at  least  make 
a  brief  preliminary  exploration  of  the  township  he  had 
engaged  to  survey.  Accordingly  he  made  a  sort  of  forced 
march  up  the  Winooski  river  as  far  as  Bolton,  and 
thence  up  the  largest  brook  in  that  town  to  the  heights  of 
Mansfield,  where  he  overlooked  the  township,  a  small  part 
of  which  only  was  found  fit  for  settlement.  He  then  re- 
traced his  way  to  Burlington,  and  the  next  day  set  out  on 
his  return  to  Arlington,  from  which,  without  informing 
his  friends  of  his  discoveries,  or  intended  purchases,  he 
proceeded  to  Massachusetts,  where  the  proprietors  of  the 
township  of  Burlington  resided,  and  luckily  succeeded  in 
purchasing  the  tract  of  land  he  had  selected  on  Burling- 
ton Bay,  together  with  the  adjoining  meadows,  the  whole 
containing  between  one  and  two  thousand  acres,  for  the 
small  sum  of  six  pounds  sterling;  whereupon  he  returned 
to  Arlington  with  his  deed  in  his  pocket.  Here,  having 
thus  secured  his  purchase,  and  seeing  no  particular  neces- 
sity of  proceeding  immediately  with  his  survey  of  Mans- 
field, he  remained  for  a  considerable  period,  generally  en- 
gaged in  surveying  in  that  section,  but  ever  ready  for 
active  service  in  the  military  association  of  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys,  in  which,  though  he  says  he  was  still  in 
his  teens,  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant.  But  at  length, 
learning  that  a  New  York  surveyor  and  a  gang  of  his  as- 
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sistants  were  encroaching  on  his  purchase  on  the  Winooski 
by  running  lines  and  parcelling  out  his  lands,  he  enlisted 
Ethan  Allen  and  Remember  Baker,  with  a  few  resolute 
Green  Mountain  Boy  attendants,  to  go  and  assist  him  in 
expelling  the  intruders.  Accordingly  the  whole  party, 
well  armed  with  guns,  swords,  pistols  and  daggers,  pro- 
ceeded promptly  to  Ira's  old  camp  in  the  borders  of  the 
low  pines  near  the  beach  of  the  bay,  where  he  first  landed 
in  Burlington.  Ascertaining  that  the  headquarters  of  the 
Yorkers  was  across  the  river  in  the  border  of  Colchester, 
the  party  the  next  morning  passed  over  the  river  and  si- 
lently approached  the  camp  of  the  former,  till  glimpses  of 
the  occupants  were  caught  through  the  bushes ;  when  they 
paused  to  arrange  the  manner  of  the  proposed  assault,  of 
which  he  gives  an  amusing  description.  It  was  not,  he  says, 
their  intention  to  kill  or  really  injure  these  trespassers,  but, 
by  a  great  outcry  and  by  hostile  demonstrations  to  make 
them  believe  that  they  were  all  to  be  murdered  on  the 
spot,  and  thus  so  frighten  them  as  to  cause  them  to  yield 
themselves  prisoners,  to  be  sent  off  under  penalty  of  death 
for  return,  or  else  scatter  and  flee  for  their  lives  in  a  panic 
and  dread,  which  would  prevent  them  from  ever  repeating 
their  visit.  Everything  being  arranged,  the  assailants 
then  made  a  wild  and  sudden  rush  on  the  astonished  York- 
ers, firing  off  a  volley  of  pistol  shots  among  them,  yelling 
like  a  band  of  infuriated  savages,  and  flourishing  swords 
and  daggers  around  their  heads,  which  so  terribly  alarmed 
them  that  they  instantly  took  to  their  heels,  running  like 
sheep  before  wolves,  till  they  had  all  disappeared  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest.  The  triumphant  party  then  destroyed 
the  camp  and  returned  to  their  own  quarters  in  Burlington. 
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The  next  morning  Ira  Allen,  having  this  time  brought 
on  his  surveying  instruments,  took  an  attendant  or  two 
with  him  and  proceeded  up  the  Winooski  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  his  engagement  with  regard  to  establishing 
the  town  lines  of  Mansfield,  leaving  Ethan  Allen,  Baker 
and  the  rest  of  the  party,  to  remain  at  the  camp  to  guard 
against  the  return  of  the  Yorkers  and  explore  such  parts 
of  the  surrounding  country  as  they  chose. 

After  an  absence  of  four  or  five  days  he  returned  to 
camp,  when  to  his  great  surprise  and  deep  vexation,  he 
was  saluted  by  his  brother  Ethan  with : 

"Well,  Ira,  we  have  got  you  out  of  a  foolish  scrape 
since  you  went  away,  and  that  too  most  handsomely." 

"Scrape!  what  scrape?  I  did  not  know  that  I  had 
got  into  any,"  exclaimed  the  astonished  and  puzzled  Ira. 

"O,  but  you  had,"  returned  Ethan  in  his  usual  con- 
fident manner.  "After  you  left,  Baker  and  I  explored  all 
your  purchase  here,  and  found  the  whole  of  the  north  part 
of  it,  especially  the  flats  along  the  river,  very  good,  to  be 
sure,  but  all  the  rest  of  it  on  this  slope,  a  miserable  sand- 
bank not  worth  a  farthing  an  acre." 

"And  what  have  you  done?"     asked  Ira  in  alarm. 

"Why,  there  came  along  a  Massachusetts  land  specu- 
lator, who  bantered  us  for  the  whole  of  your  purchase,  and 
finally  made  us  an  offer  for  the  square  mile  embracing  all 
the  sand  banks  on  this  slope  from  the  lake  upward ;  and 
we,  having  ascertained  its  worthlessness,  accepted  the 
offer,  and  sold  it,  warranting  him  a  deed  from  you,  and" — 

"Confusion!  You  don't  know  what  you  have  done, 
Ethan,"  angrily  interrupted  Ira. 

"Why,  damn  it,  yes  I  do,"  retorted  Ethan,  "And  had 
you  been  patient  a  few  seconds,  I  should  have  told  you 
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what  would  have  saved  you  from  flaring  up  in  such  a  pet, 
and  satisfied  you  that  we  had  done  you  a  real  service.  We 
sold  this  heap  of  miserable  sand  banks,  sir,  for  eleven 
pounds — five  more  than  you  gave  for  the  whole,  thus  re- 
taining for  you  the  meadows — all  that's  worth  anything, 
and  making  for  you  five  pounds  over  your  whole  outlay, 
out  of  a  part  of  the  purchase  which  I  would  not  be  caught 
trying  to  give  away.  Now  what  do  you  say  to  that,  Ira?" 

But  instead  of  being  satisfied,  Ira  Allen  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  that.  He  then,  as  soon  as  he  could  command 
his  feelings  of  chagrin  and  disappointment,  candidly  and 
fully  disclosed  for  the  first  time  the  main  object  he  had  in 
view  in  making  his  purchase  here,  which  was  to  secure  the 
site  of  a  prospective  village  or  city  on  Lake  Champlain 
for  the  settlement  of  his  brother  Heman  in  trade.  And 
having  selected  this  spot  as  combining,  with  its  good  har- 
bor in  the  bay  and  excellent  and  beautiful  building  grounds 
on  the  gentle  slope  adjoining,  more  commercial  advantages 
than  any  other  on  the  lake,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  Grants, 
and  destined  to  become,  he  confidently  predicted,  the  chief 
town  in  them  for  trade  and  population, — having  done  this 
so  much  to  his  satisfaction,  he  would  have  far  sooner 
parted  with  the  meadows,  valuable  as  they  must  one  day 
become,  than  with  this  favorite  locality;  and  he  concluded 
by  declaring  he  must,  and  would  have  it  back,  if  it  cost  ten 
times  the  amount  of  what  had  just  been  obtained  for  it. 

Finding  that  neither  ridicule  nor  remonstrance  had 
any  effect  on  Ira  in  turning  him  from  his  determination  of 
pursuing  the  speculator  and  buying  back  the  site  of  his 
imaginary  seaport,  as  they  called  it,  Ethan  Allen  and 
Baker  conceded  the  point  to  the  former,  and  with  him  re- 
turned, the  next  day,  to  Arlington.  Here  Ira  Allen  fortu- 
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nately  got  track  of  the  land  speculator,  of  whom  he  wi.is  in 
quest,  and  promptly  followed  him  up  to  his  home  in 
Massachusetts.  There,  after  considerable  difficulty  and 
delay,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  buying  back  the  same  land 
which  Ethan  Allen  and  Baker  had  sold  from  him,  but  not 
till  he  had  offered  and  paid  for  it  sixteen  pounds, — five 
more  than  the  speculator  got  it  for,  and  ten  pounds  more 
than  Ira  had  paid  for  the  whole  purchase.  This  being  ac- 
complished, he  returned  once  more  in  triumph  to  the 
Grants  and  never  again  had  his  lands  round  Burlington  in- 
terfered with  by  grasping  Yorkers  or  meddling  friends. 

We  have  accorded  the  more  space  and  greater  minute- 
ness of  description  to  the  above  related  incident  for  the 
several  reasons:  that  it  shows  the  introduction  of  the  re- 
markable career  of  Ira  Allen  in  Vermont  and  therein  ex- 
hibits, young  as  he  then  was,  good  specimens  of  the  sagac- 
ity and  foresight  which  characterized  him  through  life, 
that  it  gives  a  sample  of  the  curious  and  generally  harm- 
less manner  in  which  the  Yorkers  were  routed  out  of  Ver- 
mont, and  especially  that  it  was  the  first  movement  for  the 
settlement  of  the  most  important  town  in  the  State,  which 
thenceforward  was  the  favorite  locality  of  Ira  Allen,  and 
led  him,  through  his  great  influence,  and  the  extremely 
liberal  endowment  of  four  thousand  pounds — more  than 
double  that  of  any  other  person — to  secure  the  location  of 
the  University  of  Vermont  in  that  place,  and  yet  further, 
that  it  involves  the  finest  specimen  of  the  historical  romance 
that  attended  the  first  settlement  of  so  many  towns  in  the 
State. 

But  we  shall  in  our  next  number  proceed  with  more 
general  views  of  the  private  and  public  character  of  the 
extraordinary  man  whose  life  we  are  attempting  to  sketch. 
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II 

The  position  in  which  the  settlers  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Grants  found  themselves  placed  from  1769  to  1775, 
the  period  marked  by  their  embittered  controversy,  or 
rather  warfare,  with  the  land  jobbers,  interested  politicians, 
abetting  legislators  and  civil  authorities  of  New  York, 
was,  as  before  intimated,  a  perfectly  anomalous  one. 
Nearly  the  whole  territory,  from  the  Connecticut  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Hudson,  had  been  granted  in  townships  to 
companies  of  immigrating  settlers  by  the  governor  of  New 
Hampshire  under  full  royal  authority.  And  the  settle- 
ments under  the  grants  were,  up  to  the  above  first  named 
date,  progressing  with  the  happiest  auspices.  At  that 
time,  however,  numerous  New  York  spies  were  found  cir- 
culating through  the  country  under  pretence  of  buying 
farms,  but  really  intent  only  on  making  out  a  list  of  the 
exact  names  of  all  the  adult  male  settlers,  having  been 
employed  by  the  New  York  land  jobbers,  who  had  fixed 
greedy  eyes  on  this  promising  section,  and  formed  a  plot 
for  getting  it  into  their  possession  without  any  scruples 
about  the  means  of  so  doing.  Having  been  thus  fur- 
nished by  their  minions  with  the  names  of  the  settlers,  they 
got  up  a  petition  to  the  King  and  Council,  praying  for  a 
transfer  of  the  Grants  to  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York, 
and  fraudulently  affixed  to  it  the  names  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  settlers  thus  obtained,  making  it  to  appear,  on  the 
face  of  the  lying  document,  that  the  settlers  themselves 
were  unanimous  in  their  wish  for  the  transfer,  while  the 
exact  reverse  was  the  fact.  Armed  with  this  instrument 
the  agents  of  these  unscrupulous  land  sharks  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  had  the  address  to  procure  an  order  from  the 
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King  and  Council  transferring  the  jurisdiction  of  the  whole 
territory  of  the  Grants  west  of  the  Connecticut  river, 
together  with  even  the  titles  of  all  the  lands,  to  New  York. 

This  curious  circumstance  in  relation  to  the  fraudu- 
lent petition,  though  distinctly  mentioned  (History  p.  18, 
London  Ed.)  as  an  established  fact  by  Ira  Allen  in  his  dis- 
criminating History  of  Vermont,  does  not  yet  appear  to 
have  been  much  noticed  by  subsequent  writers  in  treating 
of  the  York  controversy,  which  is  the  more  singular  as  it 
throws,  it  appears  to  us,  much  light  on  the  origin  of  that 
controversy ;  and,  while  placing  the  Yorkers  in  a  most  dis- 
graceful position,  does  considerable  towards  exonerating 
the  British  Council  from  the  blame  of  an  act  of  inconsist- 
ency, and  glaring  injustice  towards  Vermont,  with  which 
it  stands  charged  in  history — that  of  authorizing  the  en- 
feofrment  of  a  large  territory,  and  then  virtually  annulling 
its  own  grants  and  compelling  the  settlers,  to  their  probable 
ruin,  to  lose  their  farms  or  buy  them  over  again  from  the 
creatures  of,  to  them,  a  wholly  foreign  and  distasteful 
authority. 

But  however  all  that  may  have  been,  the  effect  of  the 
new  royal  edict  soon  became  visible.  The  Governor  of 
New  York  soon  issued  his  proclamation,  requiring  the 
settlers  of  the  territory  in  question  to  deliver  up  their  New 
Hampshire  titles,  and  submit  themselves  to  the  new  set 
of  civil  officers  who  were  being  appointed  for  them. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  excitement  and  indignation 
of  the  settlers,  when  they  came  to  a  full  knowledge  of 
these  outrageous  proceedings  of  the  Yorkers.  On  the 
simple  question  of  changing  their  allegiance  to  New  York, 
they  would  not  probably,  however  repugnant  that  might 
have  been,  even  have  thought  it  advisable  to  attempt  any 
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very  decided  resistance;  but  to  have  all  their  farms,  once 
honestly  bought  and  paid  for,  swept  away  at  one  swoop, 
was  what  they  would  not  and  could  not  submit  to.  "No, 
never!"  shouted  the  boldest,  and  "No,  never!"  was  echoed 
from  every  village,  and  every  log  hut  among  the  moun- 
tains. 

But  the  truth  should  be  told,  however  it  may,  in  the 
minds  of  some,  derogate  from  the  reputation  of  our  Ver- 
mont ancestors  for  the  pure  patriotism  which  we  have  gen- 
erally accorded  them  in  their  bold  resistance  to  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  Yorkers.  If  they  submitted,  they  must  pur- 
chase their  farms  over  again,  and  at  such  prices  as  their 
new  masters  might  see  fit  to  impose.  This,  with  most  of 
them,  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  do.  The  alternative  with 
them  was,  then,  war  or  absolute  ruin.  And  craven  indeed 
must  they  have  been,  if  with  such  ruin  before  their  faces, 
they  had  not  been  ready  to  fight  to  avert  it.  And  they 
were  ready  and  even  eager  to  enter  the  contest  under  these 
exasperating  circumstances.  This,  doubtless  is  the  great 
secret,  why,  for  so  long  a  time  and  against  so  great  odds, 
they  waged  war  against  the  Yorkers  with  such  indomitable 
resolution,  and  with  a  resolution  and  persistence  which 
probably  alone  insured  their  success. 

A  public  convention  of  the  settlers  was  speedily  con- 
vened, which  fearlessly  gave  voice  to  the  universal  senti- 
ment of  resistance.  But  willing  first  to  try  the  effect  of  all 
peaceful  measures  to  defend  and  secure  their  rights,  they 
appointed  Ethan  Allen  an  agent  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  settlers,  to  go  to  New  Hampshire  for  the  aid  and 
countenance  of  its  Governor,  and  for  copies  of  his  royal 
charter  and  his  instructions,  and  with  them  proceed  to  Al- 
bany to  remonstrate  against  the  corrupt  measures  inaugu- 
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rated  against  the  settlers,  and  to  stand  trial  on  the  eject- 
ment suits  already  in  court  there  to  oust  sundry  settlers  from 
their  lands  in  the  Grants.  But  New  Hampshire  would  do 
nothing,  and  after  a  feeble  remonstrance  to  New  York 
against  the  encroachment  on  her  jurisdiction  over  the 
Grants,  virtually  yielded  the  point,  and  finally  advised  the 
settlers  to  submit  to  New  York,  thus  with  pitiful  meanness 
abandoning  her  own  children  to  their  unmerited  fate.  But 
Allen  fearlessly  did  his  duty.  With  able  counsel,  and 
with  full  evidence  of  the  previous  grant  of  the  lands  for 
which  the  ejectment  suits  were  brought,  and  of  the  royal 
authority  under  which  such  grant  was  made,  he  appeared 
in  court,  where  his  evidence,  which  would  have  been  a 
good  defence  to  all  such  suits  with  any  unbiased  tribunal, 
was  overruled;  and  all  the  cases  were  decided  against 
him.  Thus  finding  everything  there  prejudged,  and  all 
remonstrances  to  the  authorities  utterly  in  vain,  he  returned 
home  with  the  stern  resolution  that  the  next  dealing  with 
the  Yorkers  should  be  with  arms  instead  of  arguments. 

The  conduct  of  New  Hampshire  in  these  transactions 
appears  as  cowardly  as  unaccountable.  Ira  Allen  in  his 
history  says  the  Governor  was  all  right,  but  was  overruled 
by  his  Council,  who,  he  intimates,  were  bought  up  by  New 
York.  But  dishonorable  as  New  Hampshire  may  have 
been  in  the  matter,  she  seems  almost  spotless  when  compared 
with  New  York,  whose  escutcheon  then  became  tarnished 
for  her  conduct  towards  Vermont,  as  far  as  relates  to 
that  controversy, 

With  a  dark  and  guilty  spot, 
Which  ne'er  can  be  eras'd, 
And  ne'er  can  be  forgot. 
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The  Governor  of  New  York  now  proceeded  rapidly 
with  the  nefarious  work  of  regranting  the  lands  of  Ver- 
mont to  his  friends,  the  land  jobbers,  and  other  favorites, 
and  soon  our  borders  were  thronged  with  surveyors  and 
sheriffs,  coming  on  to  run  out  new  lines,  dispossess  the  set- 
tlers of  their  farms,  and  to  survey  the  uninhabited  lands. 
These  were  promptly  met  by  such  bold  and  fearless  spirits 
as  Ethan  Allen,  Seth  Warner  and  Remember  Baker,  who, 
gathering  about  them  small  squads  of  spirited  men,  as 
exigencies  required,  pounced  down  on  the  intruders  with 
such  demonstrations,  and  summary  punishment  with  beech 
switches,  as  for  awhile  served  to  rout,  and  send  them  back, 
frightened  and  crestfallen  to  tell  the  story  of  their  mishaps 
and  inflictions  to  their  amazed  employers. 

It  was  during  the  period  of  this  spontaneous  and  irreg- 
ular action  of  the  leading  men  of  different  towns  in  the 
settlement,  that  Ira  Allen  first  made  his  appearance  in  the 
Grants.  Keenly  sympathizing  with  the  settlers  in 
their  troubles,  and  fully  sharing  their  indignation  at 
their  palpable  wrongs,  and  their  resolution  of  becoming 
their  own  avengers,  he  promptly  joined  his  brother  Ethan, 
Baker  and  the  Warners,  in  hunting  down  the  execrated 
aggressors.  And  the  sagacity,  adroitness  and  cool  courage 
displayed  by  him  in  this  new  field  of  action,  instituted  to 
guard  their  interests,  soon  everywhere  gained  for  him  their 
confidence  and  admiration. 

But  the  course  of  the  Yorkers,  growing  bolder  and 
more  independent  in  crowding  forward  more  of  their  of- 
ficial minions,  and  often  with  strong  armed  posses,  seemed 
to  require  a  correspondingly  bold  action  on  the  part  of  the 
settlers.  Accordingly  a  large  number  of  the  most 
determined  and  active  of  them  assembled  and  organized 
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themselves  into  a  regular  military  association  to  defend 
the  rights  of  the  people,  wherever  and  however  infringed, 
by  carrying  into  action  the  decrees  of  the  before  named 
convention,  which  had  resolved  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  settlers  by  force,  and  which  had  also  made  it  a  penal 
offence  for  any  of  the  latter  to  accept  any  civil,  or  other 
office  emanating  from  New  York  authority. 

Of  this  Association,  Ethan  Allen  was  chosen  Colonel 
commandant,  and  Seth  Warner,  Remember  Baker,  Gideon 
Warner,  and  Robert  Cochran,  Captains,  and  Ira  Allen  the 
first  among  the  Lieutenants.  This  organized  force  was 
thenceforward  known  under  the  appellation  of  the  GREEN 
MOUNTAIN  BOYS,  and  became,  after  many  years'  serv- 
ice in  the  war  with  Yorkers,  the  nucleus  of  Colonel  Seth 
Warner's  regiment,  which  bore  the  same  name,  and  which 
became  so  noted  for  its  gallantry  in  the  subsequent  war  of 
the  Revolution.  Of  the  number  of  this  force,  we  do  not 
recollect  seeing  any  estimate ;  but  from  the  fact  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  four  Captains,  and  some  authorities  say  more, 
and  from  the  fact  that  Captain  Seth  Warner  was  reported 
to  the  Governor  of  New  York  to  have  been  seen  drilling 
his  separate  company  at  Bennington,  which  we  are  left  to 
infer  was  a  large  one;  and  especially,  that,  when  an  armed 
posse  of  750  Yorkers  was,  on  one  occasion,  found  invading 
the  Grants,  the  officers  on  a  hasty  rally  were  enabled  to  raise 
300  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  to  meet  the  invaders,  as 
they  successfully  did — from  these  facts  we  are  justified  in 
estimating  their  numbers  sufficient  to  have  formed  a  medium 
sized  regiment  of  men. 
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III 

From  this  time  till  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  Ira 
Allen,  while  still  extensively  pursuing  his  explorations  and 
surveys  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  became  one  of  the  most, 
if  not  quite  the  most,  active,  fearless  and  indefatigable  of 
all  the  Green  Mountain  leaders  in  ferreting  out,  pursuing, 
hunting  down  and  routing  from  the  country  every  grade 
of  the  officials  and  employees  of  the  Yorkers,  and  espec- 
ially their  explorers  and  surveyors  whom  with  great 
audacity  and  persistence  they  continued,  for  a  long  while  se- 
cretly to  send  into  all  parts  of  this,  then,  mostly  wilder- 
ness State.  Trailing  them  through  the  forests  with  the 
skill  and  certainty  of  the  wild  Indian,  and  the  celerity  and 
the  unfailing  perseverance  of  the  still,  swift  running  sleuth 
hound,  he  never  relinquished  the  chase  till  the  game  was 
reached  and  routed.  No  secrecy  of  movement,  and  no  sub- 
terfuges or  pretences  of  innocence  availed  these  surveyors 
and  explorers  in  shielding  them  against  his  vigilance  and 
sagacity.  He  was  sure  to  detect  their  coming,  and  as  sure 
to  seek  them  out,  unmask  and  punish  them.  In  this  way 
he  became  the  dread  and  terror  of  the  Yorkers,  and  his 
name,  when  they  became  apprised  of  his  approach,  was  gen- 
erally alone  sufficient  to  put  them  to  flight.  They  feared 
him  even  more  than  Ethan  Allen,  whom  they  could  more 
easily  elude.  With  them  Ethan  was  the  thunder  that  made 
the  noise,  but  Ira  the  lightning  that  did  the  execution. 

By  way  of  illustrating  these  traits  of  Ira  Allen,  ex- 
ercised in  the  service  of  the  Grants,  and  the  fear  with  which 
the  Yorkers  regarded  him,  we  will  relate  the  following, 
as  among  the  many  instances  of  the  kind  that  marked  his 
career : — 
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At  one  time,  while  at  his  home  in  Arlington,  he  by  some 
means  ascertained  that  a  New  York  surveyor  was  running 
lines  in  Kingsland,  now  Washington,  in  Orange  County, 
which  the  Governor  of  New  York  had  granted,  with  the 
intention  of  making  it  the  shire  town  of  a  new  county.  To 
reach  this  place  by  the  only  known  route,  would  require  a 
journey  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  into  the 
wilderness.  But  distant  as  it  was,  he  resolved  to  undertake 
it,  to  teach  the  intruding  Yorkers  that  they  were  to  know  no 
rest  for  the  soles  of  their  feet  anywhere  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Grants.  Accordingly  he  selected  two  or  three 
reliable  attendants,  and  with  them — all  armed  to  the  teeth — 
set  forward  on  foot  for  his  destination.  Passing  on  to 
Burlington,  the  party  turned  east  and  ascended  the  Winooski 
river  forty  miles  to  Moretown,  through  which  they  then 
passed  to  the  mouth  of  Stevens's  Branch,  in  Berlin,  which 
receives  its  largest  tributary  from  this  same  Kingsland  to 
which  they  were  bound.  Passing  up  this  stream  in  turn, 
they  followed  it  through  Berlin  and  most  of  Barre;  when 
they  were  met  by  a  foot  traveler  who,  to  their  cautiously 
put  enquiries,  told  them  with  great  show  of  frankness  that 
they  were  within  about  ten  miles  of  Kingsland  Centre, 
where,  he  volunteered  to  say,  there  was  a  party  of  surveyors 
at  work. 

On  this,  he  passed  along  on  his  way,  which,  he  re- 
marked, was  to  Burlington,  leaving  Allen  and  his  attendants 
to  proceed  on  their  course,  with,  as  they  all  at  first  thought, 
just  the  information  they  wanted.  But  they  had  gone  but 
a  few  miles,  before  Allen,  in  thinking  over  the  words  and 
manner  of  the  man,  grew  distrustful  of  him,  and  soon  or- 
dered a  halt ;  when  to  the  surprise  of  his  attendants,  he  told 
them  he  had  become  satisfied  the  fellow  had  told  them  a 
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falsehood,  and  that  too  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  on 
a  wrong  scent  for  their  game.  He  then  proposed  to  turn 
about  and  follow  him,  going  on  the  ground,  that  the  reverse 
of  a  liar's  statement  would  be  most  likely  to  be  true,  or  in 
other  words,  that  the  Yorkers  were  not  in  Kingsland,  but  in 
some  other  quarter,  to  which  this  fair  spoken  man,  who  was 
doubtless  their  outlying  scout  and  spy,  would  be  now  likely 
to  proceed.  And  the  result  showed  the  truth  of  Allen's  sus- 
picions, and  the  singular  accuracy  of  his  calculations.  After 
trailing  the  supposed  spy  to  the  mouth  of  Stevens's  Branch, 
they  found  he  had  then,  instead  of  going  on  down  the 
Winooski  to  Burlington,  turned  up  the  river.  This,  with 
the  evident  unnatural  speed  which  he  had  been  making,  as 
shown  by  the  length  of  his  strides  and  the  deep  indenture 
of  his  toes,  settled  his  character  in  the  mind  of  Allen ;  while 
other  circumstances,  now  recalled,  made  him  equally  sure 
of  the  fellow's  destination,  and  consequently  the  locality  of 
the  camp  of  the  Yorkers,  of  whom  he  was  in  search.  He 
had  heard  that  the  Governor  of  New  York,  in  addition  to 
the  large  tract  called  Kingsland,  had  granted  a  smaller  tract 
under  the  name  of  Kilby,  lying  on  the  upper  portions  of  the 
Winooski,  and  embracing  what  was  subsequently  covered 
by  East  Montpelier,  Plainfield,  and  part  of  Barre.  He  had 
also  heard  that  there  were  valuable  meadows  on  the  river, 
in  a  central  portion  of  this  tract.  And  he  had  now  no  doubt 
the  York  surveyor  and  his  party  were  running  lines,  pre- 
liminary to  the  appropriation  and  sale  of  the  meadows  in 
question,  which  he  had  no  notion  of  permitting.  On  reach- 
ing these  conclusions,  he  and  his  party  set  forward,  with 
redoubled  speed,  up  the  river.  After  a  forced  march  of 
four  or  five  miles,  they  reached  the  top  of  a  high  ridge,  now 
known  as  Lightning  Ridge,  a  half  mile  or  more  above  the 
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Daggets'  Mills  Village,  in  East  Montpelier,  from  which 
elevation  they  could  overlook  most  of  the  extensive  meadow- 
land  forest,  lying  between  them  and  the  high  rise  of  land  on 
the  borders  of  the  present  town  of  Plainfield.  On  closely 
scanning  the  appearance  of  the  smooth  and  beautiful  tract 
of  forest  land  spread  out  before  them,  Allen,  after  awhile, 
detected  a  faint  wreath  of  smoke  rising  from  a  particular 
spot  near  the  middle  of  the  plain;  when  he  and  his  attend- 
ants descended  the  hill  and  proceeded  cautiously,  but 
swiftly,  toward  the  place  thus  indicated,  which  they  soon 
discovered  to  be  what  they  had  supposed, — the  camping 
ground  of  the  Yorkers.  And  they  had  no  sooner  ascer- 
tained this  to  be  the  qase,  than  they  made  their  usual  noisy 
rush  on  the  camp,  hoping  to  take  the  inmates  by  surprise. 
But  they  were  too  late.  The  spy  had  reached  there  long 
before  them;  and  the  whole  party  of  Yorkers  had  fled  for 
their  lives,  and  were  then  far  on  their  way,  by  some  upper 
route,  to  Lake  Champlain,  in  their  escape  from  this  dan- 
gerous section,  in  which  they  were  never  known  to  make 
their  appearance  again. 

Finding  the  Yorkers  had  got  too  much  the  start  to  be 
overtaken,  they  having  left  the  camp,  as  was  judged  by 
the  condition  of  the  expiring  fire,  nearly  two  hours  before, 
Allen  concluded  to  appropriate  the  camp  for  his  party, 
which  he  did  for  the  remainder  of  that  day  and  the  next, 
as  his  headquarters,  in  exploring  the  surrounding  meadow 
lands,  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity ;  which  resulted  in  his 
eventually  making  rather  extensive  purchases  in  that  and 
neighboring  sections  of  the  country.  After  this  he  returned 
with  his  party  to  Arlington,  well  satisfied  with  himself  for 
having  undertaken  the  expedition. 
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This  work  of  ferreting  out  and  expelling  the  Yorkers, 
however,  occupied  but  a  small  portion  of  Allen's  time.     The 
main  business  which  occupied  his  time  and  attention  was 
surveying  and  exploring  wild  lands ;  and  these  objects  were 
so  industriously  and  extensively  prosecuted,  from  the  time 
of  his   coming  into  the  country  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  that,  by  the  last  named  event,  there 
probably  was  not  a  township,  nor  a  tract  of  ungranted  land 
large  enough  to  make  one,  in  all  the  Grants,  which  he  had 
not  visited,  and  with  the  situation  and  natural  capabilities 
of  which  he  was  not  pretty  accurately  acquainted.     And  it 
was  during  this  period,  mostly,  that  he  acquired  the  im- 
mense landed  estate,  which  was  eventually  found  in  his 
possession.     Like  Washington  in  his  surveys  of  Virginia, 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  most  valuable  lands  in  the 
Grants,  and  like  Washington  in  Virginia,  also,  he  marked 
the  best  for  immediate  or  future  purchase.     This  gave  him 
an  advantage  for  profitable  speculations  in  lands,  which  no 
other  man  possessed,  and  which  he  was  not  slow  to  improve. 
Large  tracts  of  land,  deemed  the  most  eligible  for  settle- 
ment, were  thus  secured  by  him  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
State.     These,  in  several  instances,  embraced  whole  town- 
ships.    Especially  was  this  the  case  along  the  lake  to  the 
north  of  Burlington.     The  whole  of  St.  Albans,  and  we 
believe  the  whole  of  several  other  Lake  shore  townships 
came  into  his  ownership.     Indeed  it  was  said  that  the  Allen 
family  at  one  time  owned  a  continuous  tier  of  townships 
in  that  section,  fifty  miles  in  extent.     The  most  of  these  were 
owned  by  Ira  Allen,  and  they  were  nearly  all,  probably,  of 
his  selection.     Thus  he  went  on  accumulating,  till  the  close 
of  the  Revolution,  when,  as  he  himself  has  stated,  he  was 
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the  owner  of  the  immense  quantity  of  300,000  acres  of  land 
in  Vermont. 

We  will  next  try  to  give  a  personal  description  of  Ira 
Allen,  to  draw  his  character,  contrast  it  with  that  of  Ethan 
Allen,  and  relate  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  subject. 

IV 

Ira  Allen,  while  the  York  controversy  was  thus 
culminating,  had  reached  the  full  bloom  of  his  early  man- 
hood. And  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  was,  in 
his  personal  appearance,  one  of  the  finest  looking  men  in 
Vermont.  He  was  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  and  his  body 
was  faultlessly  proportioned.  With  a  shapely  head,  high, 
extensive  forehead,  dark  hair,  dark  eyes,  and  clearly  cut, 
handsome  features,  he  presented  an  unusually  prepossessing 
exterior,  which,  in  his  case,  at  least,  was  but  a  true  token 
of  a  physical  organization  throughout  alike  well  calculated 
for  health,  activity,  and  endurance.  To  these  personal  ad- 
vantages, united  to  his  affable  and  winning  manners,  he  was 
no  doubt  much  indebted  for  his  popularity  and  success,  but 
much  more  to  his  intellect,  which  was  certainly  of  no  com- 
mon order.  His  mind  was  unusually  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive, enabling  him  unerringly  to  grasp  the  whole  of  a  sub- 
ject presented  for  his  consideration;  while  his  keen  per- 
ceptions and  acute  discrimination  served  him  no  less  un- 
failingly in  unraveling  its  complications,  and  discovering 
all  its  various  bearings  on  the  question  in  hand.  These 
leading  traits  of  his  mind,  together  with  its  wonderful 
fertility  in  expedients,  and  his  skill  in  reading  and  esti- 
mating men's  motives,  always  made  him  competent  to  form 
his  plans  understandingly  and  wisely,  and  ready  to  meet  and 
counteract  those  of  his  opponents,  or  turn  them  to  his  ad- 
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vantage.  He  was  emphatically  a  man  who  did  his  own 
thinking.  And  being  therefore  entirely  exempt  from  that 
most  miserable  of  all  kinds  of  dependence — that  of  depend- 
ing on  others  for  thought  or  mental  assistance — he  formed 
all  his  plans  independently,  and  as  independently  executed 
them.  These  plans,  indeed,  he  generally  kept  closely  to 
himself.  His  motto  being,  "a  man  should  never  cut  his 
own  throat  with  his  tongue,"  he  was  remarkably  reticent 
about  his  purposes  till  the  time  of  their  development,  conse- 
quently even  his  most  intimate  acquaintances  rarely  knew 
what  those  purposes  were  till  they  had  seen  them  executed. 
These  peculiar  traits  in  Allen's  character,  however,  in 
after  times,  when  envious  competitors,  and  those  whom  he 
had  outgeneraled  in  speculative  operations,  began  to  gather 
round  his  path,  were  wielded  against  him  with  consider- 
able effect  in  derogating  from  his  influence  and  from  the 
high  position  he  had  attained.  With  some  show  of  plausi- 
bility they  contended  that  he  was  a  sly,  underground 
worker,  and  in  fact  little  less  than  an  unprincipled  intriguer ; 
and  that  to  intrigue  and  unfair  advantage,  he  owed  his  re- 
markable success.  But  such  charges  we  believe  to  have 
been  without  any  good  foundation;  for  we  have  sought  in 
vain  for  any  act  in  all  Allen's  busy  and  varied  life,  which 
could  rightly  be  called  a  dishonest  one,  or  which  could  at 
all  justify  the  appellation  of  the  unprincipled  intriguer,  by 
which  his  enemies,  to  serve  their  selfish  purposes,  attempted 
to  brand  him.  On  the  contrary,  the  manner,  and  the  very 
acceptable  manner  too,  in  which  he  performed  the  duties 
of  the  important  public  offices  to  which,  through  a  long 
series  of  years,  he  continued  to  be  appointed  in  preference 
to  other  men, — such  as  Member  and  Secretary  of  the  old 
Council  of  Safety,  which,  for  a  long  while,  united  the  execu- 
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tive,  legislative,  and  judicial  authority  of  the  State,  and  took 
charge  of  all  its  interests;  and  such  especially  as  the  first 
Treasurer  of  the  State,  an  office  to  which  none  but  men  of 
acknowledged  probity  are  ever  chosen — all  goes  conclusively 
to  show  him  to  have  enjoyed  a  well  established  reputation 
for  integrity  as  well  as  talent;  while  all  his  acts  in  these 
high  trusts  show  him  to  have  been  frank,  openhearted,  and 
above  board  in  all  that  concerned  the  public  to  know.  His 
reticence  and  secrecy  of  movement  were  but  the  dictates  of 
prudence  and  caution,  and  adopted  for  guarding  more  safely 
the  public  interests,  or  ensuring  the  success  of  his  private 
purposes,  in  which  those  public  interests  were  in  no  way 
affected.  For  he  was  patriotic  to  a  proverb;  and  no  man 
exhibited  a  more  unselfish  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  and  the  cause  of  the  country,  spending,  as  for  many 
years  he  did,  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  unpaid  services, 
freely  rendered  in  advancing  the  measures  which  he  deemed 
the  general  good  required. 

In  regard  to  all  those  qualities  that  generally  depend 
on  physical  organization,  which,  as  before  intimated,  was 
in  his  case  unusually  perfect,  Allen  seemed  equally  for- 
tunate in  his  perceptive,  and  other  mental  capacities.  He 
was  a  man  of  an  uncommon  share  of  cool,  deliberate  cour- 
age, and  of  a  firmness  of  nerve  which  nothing  could  un- 
settle or  disturb.  The  former,  as  far  as  there  may  be  any 
distinction  between  the  two,  was  sufficiently  shown  in  his 
fearless  assaults  on  the  York  camps  of  double  or  treble 
his  numbers,  and  subsequently  in  his  participation  in  the 
battles  of  the  Revolution;  and  the  latter  in  the  scores  of 
trying  scenes  and  unforeseen  positions,  attendant  on  his 
numerous  expeditions  into  the  forest.  To  illustrate  our 
assertion  in  regard  to  the  last-named  quality,  we  will  re- 
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late  a  single  instance,  which  we  do  not  cite  as  being  more 
striking  than  many  others  that  occurred  during  his  forest 
adventures,  but  because  we  can  safely  rely  on  its  exact 
truthfulness.  We  had  it  from  the  late  General  Parley 
Davis,  who  was  the  pioneer  surveyor  of  Montpelier  and 
most  of  Washington  County,  and  who  knew  Allen  in- 
timately and  often  joined  him  in  surveys  which  involved 
opposing  interests. 

"We  had  been  surveying,"  said  General  Davis,  "the 
tract  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  Winooski  river,  bordering 
on  Bottom*  Falls,  or  Narrows,  as  some  call  that  remarkable 
gorge,  where  the  river  once  tore  its  way  through  the  west- 
ern range  of  the  Green  Mountains,  leaving  the  deep,  narrow, 
and  frightful  chasm  through  which  now  rush  the  foaming 
waters  of  the  contracted  stream.  About  noon  we  came  out 
to  the  top  of  the  high  ledge  right  abreast  of  the  falls,  and 
finding  an  open  space,  we  concluded  to  pause  here  for  a 
little  rest  and  refreshment.  And  accordingly  we  produced 
our  provisions  and  began  our  meal,  woodman's  fashion, 
having  seated  ourselves  on  the  ledge  but  a  few  rods  in  the 
rear  of  the  great  chasm,  and  almost  directly  against  the 
remarkably  bold  looking  rock  that  here  puts  out  beyond  the 
rest,  and  descends  in  a  sheer  perpendicular  line  one  hundred 
feet  into  the  raging  current  below.  After  we  had  dis- 
patched our  meal,  some  one  proposed,  by  way  of  testing  the 
nerves  and  courage  of  the  company,  that  each  one  should 

*  Styled  "Button"  Falls  in  an  article  in  The  Rural  Magazine, 
I.,  198  (April,  1795).  How  this  name  originated  is  a  mystery. 
The  town  clerk  of  Waterbury  tells  me  that  he  never  heard  this 
name  given  to  the  falls,  and  that  he  finds  no  mention  of  any  man 
by  the  name  of  Button  in  the  town  records.  The  town  clerk  of 
Bolton  is  positive  that  they  were  never  known  as  "Bottom"  Falls, 
though  in  the  early  records  he  has  often  found  the  same 
error  (?).  G. 
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go  out  to  the  verge  of  this  perpendicular  rock  and  look 
down  along  its  precipitous  face  into  the  river  dashing  against 
its  foot.  This  being  generally  assented  to,  the  different 
individuals  of  the  company,  one  after  another,  essayed  the 
fearful  experiment,  till  all  the  company  but  Allen  had  made 
the  trial  and  failed;  when  he,  being  now  challenged  on  all 
sides,  advanced  quietly  to  the  verge,  placed  his  toes  an  inch 
or  two  over  it,  gazed  directly  down  a  few  seconds,  deliber- 
ately wheeled  about  and  walked  away  without  having 
betrayed  the  least  sign  of  shrinking  or  discomposure.  This 
was  a  feat,"  added  the  General,  "which  not  only  our  com- 
pany, consisting  of  about  a  dozen  bold  and  resolute  men,  on 
a  fair  trial  utterly  failed  of  doing,  but  which,  according  to 
my  best  knowledge  and  belief,  no  man  but  Ira  Allen  ever 
accomplished." 

This  rock,  which  rises  so  boldly  out  of  the  bed  of  the 
river  at  Bolton  Narrows  may  be  seen  from  the  railroad 
from  a  point  about  fifty  rods  south  of  Ridley's  Station,  four 
miles  below  Waterbury. 

From  the  circumstance  above  related  it  is  called  Allen's 
Rock,  and  the  enquirer  will  be  told,  probably,  that  Col. 
Ethan  Allen  performed  the  feat  which  gave  it  the  name; 
for  the  people,  accustomed  to  impute  all  such  bold  exploits 
only  to  Ethan  Allen,  have  been  led  so  to  believe.  But  this 
belief  is  entirely  erroneous.  It  was  not  Ethan,  but  Ira 
Allen  who  performed  the  feat  and  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  we  have  described. 


Though  brothers  and  strongly  attached  to  each  other, 
there  were  probably  no  two  men  in  the  State  more  diamet- 
rically opposite  in  character  than  Ethan  and  Ira  Allen. 
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Ethan  Allen  was  of  an  extremely  sanguine  temperament, 
often  kindling  him  up  to  an  ardor  which  led  to  a  more  de- 
cided action  than  prudence  would  have  dictated.  Ira  Allen's 
temperament  was  of  what  is  called  the  nervo-bilious  order, 
leading  him  to  calm,  yet  determined  action,  but  always  such 
as  would  bear  the  test  of  sober  reflection.  Ethan  was 
boldly  demonstrative,  impetuous  and  often  rash;  Ira  was 
ever  quiet,  calm,  and  deliberate,  though  firm  and  persever- 
ing. Ethan  was  sometimes  moved  by  powerful  impulses, 
without  very  clearly  seeing  what  would  be  the  natural  effects 
of  his  movement;  Ira  was  never  actuated  by  any  such  im- 
pulses, and  rarely  ever  moved  till  he  had  carefully  calculated 
all  the  results.  Ethan  liked  bold  dashes,  with  noisy  dem- 
onstrations at  the  outset,  and  noisy  exultation  in  success; 
Ira  was  averse  to  all  this,  preferring  to  move  on  in  silence 
and  secrecy,  and  wishing  no  flourishing  of  trumpets  to  an- 
nounce any  success  he  might  achieve.  In  the  matter  of  econ- 
omy or  the  financial  management  of  their  private  affairs, 
the  same  wide  difference  between  them  prevailed.  Ira  was 
provident,  sagacious  in  bargains,  and  fond  of  accumula- 
ting property ;  Ethan  cared  nothing  about  laying  up  property, 
and  was  so  careless  in  his  affairs  as  to  suffer  himself  some- 
times to  be  sued  for  small  debts ;  and  he  would  have  been 
sued  quite  often  but  for  the  fact,  that  the  constables  were 
absolutely  afraid  to  serve  their  writs  upon  him. 

Such  was  the  contrast  between  the  characters  of  these 
two  remarkable  brothers.  But  their  lines  of  action  were 
generally  so  different,  that  this  contrast  was  not  often 
brought  to  view  so  as  to  afford  any  close  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  men,  or  to  impress  the  public  to  the  extent 
of  the  reality.  There  was  one  instance,  however,  which 
brought  them  into  a  singular  competition,  and  though 
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not  of  much  importance  in  itself,  is  yet  so  curiously  illustra- 
tive of  their  contrasted  characteristics,  that  we  cannot  for- 
bear introducing  it.  It  is  thus  circumstantially  related  by 
Ira  in  his  private  Journal. 

"One  day,"  he  says  in  commencing  his  account  of  the 
affair,  "my  brother  Ethan  came  to  me  and  said: 

"Ira,  they  say  you  are  the  greatest  woodsman  and 
wood-traveler  in  the  Grants.  Now,  I  don't  believe  it." 

"Ah,  Ethan?  Well,  without  boasting  what  I  can  do, 
I  am  anxious  to  know  why  you  do  not  believe  it." 

"Because  I  know  a  man  who  can  beat  you,  at  least  in 
traveling  in  the  woods." 

"Indeed!  who  is  he?" 

"It  is  myself,  sir." 

"Well,  it  may  be  that  you  can  make  good  your  boast, 
my  ambitious  brother  Ethan ;  but  I  fancy  you  would  not  be 
very  anxious  to  put  the  question  to  the  test  by  an  earnest 
trial." 

"Yes  I  should;  and  I  came  now  to  challenge  you  to 
just  such  a  trial  as  you  name.  We  will  proceed,  say,  day 
after  tomorrow,  to  the  last  house  of  the  settlement  north- 
ward, stay  all  night  and  start  out  together  at  sunrise  the 
next  morning,  and  travel  in  a  direct  line  onward  beyond 
till  sunset,  and  then  see  who  gets  furthest,  or  at  least  who 
is  most  worsted  in  the  journey,  you  or  I.  Do  you  accept 
the  challenge,  Ira?" 

"Yes,  with  all  the  conditions." 

"Done,  then,  and  see  that  you  are  on  hand  for  the 
start." 

This  singular  arrangement  was  carried  out  to  the  let- 
ter. On  the  appointed  day,  they  repaired,  as  agreed,  to  the 
outskirt  of  the  settlement,  in  Rutland,  in  the  southern  part 
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of  Addison  County,  where  they  staid  all  night ;  and  the  next 
morning  at  sunrise  set  forth  on  their  march  through  the 
unpathed  woods,  northward,  on  a  line  nearly  parallel  with 
the  lake.  And  then,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  respite 
at  noon,  they  steadily  pursued  their  course  through  the  en- 
tire day,  which  carried  them  into  the  vicinity  of  Burlington 
Bay,  and  over  forty  miles  into  the  wilderness.  But  we  will 
now  let  Ira  finish  the  account  in  his  own  way. 

"I  was  truly  gratified,"  he  says,  "when  I  saw  my  com- 
petitor, Ethan,  come  to  a  stand,  and  heard  him  say  he  was 
willing  to  call  it  sundown ;  for,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  was 
pretty  essentially  fagged;  and  I  was  quite  certain  he  was 
equally  fatigued.  But  neither  of  us  admitted  a  word  of 
this,  each  fearing  he  was  more  tired  than  the  other;  so  we 
kept  our  fatigue  to  ourselves,  and  made  light  of  the  matter. 
Ethan  however,  freely  admitted  that  he  could  claim  no  ad- 
vantage and  proposed  to  call  it  a  draw  game,  to  which  I 
very  gladly  assented.  For,  to  confess  the  truth  again,  I 
had  been  greatly  disappointed  in  his  powers  of  forest 
traveling,  to  which  he  had  been  but  little  accustomed.  They 
were  far  greater  than  I  imagined.  I  had  found  in  him  my 
match.  Indeed  I  should  say  perhaps  more  than  my  match ; 
for  I  think  he  must  have  beaten  me,  if  I  had  not  frequently 
on  the  way  resorted  to  finesse,  which  consisted  in  this : 
When  I  found,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  way,  having  been 
over  the  ground  before,  that  we  were  approaching  a  stretch 
of  badly  tangled  swamp  or  other  place,  rendered  nearly  im- 
passable by  wind-falls,  I  would  fall  behind  till  I  had  seen 
Ethan,  who  would  dash  straight  ahead,  disappear  in  the 
tangle,  when  I  would  cut  round,  where  there  was  good 
traveling,  to  the  other  side  and  wait  for  him  to  come  out, 
and  while  so  doing,  would  often  get  fifteen  minutes'  rest. 
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This  process,  which  I  so  managed  as  to  keep  him  from  sus- 
pecting, I  frequently  repeated  through  the  day,  which  served 
the  double  purpose  of  fatiguing  him  and  resting  me,  so  as 
to  equalize  our  chances  of  victory  in  this  terrible  jaunt." 

To  plunge  ahead,  obstructions  or  no  obstructions,  and 
intent  only  on  his  straight-going  purpose,  was  Ethan  Allen 
aii  over;  and  thus  to  outgeneral  his  antagonist  by  this  in- 
genious stratagem,  was  Ira  Allen  all  over.  We  never  heard 
of  any  one  incident  that  better  illustrated  the  different  char- 
acteristics of  the  two  brothers. 

In  no  part  of  the  comparison  which  we  have  been  in- 
stituting, however,  and  in  none  of  the  remarks  we  have 
made  in  connection  with  it,  have  we  had  the  slightest  wish 
or  intention  of  derogating  from  the  just  reputation  of  Ethan 
Allen.  And  had  he  prayed  with  the  poet  Pope, 

O  give  me  honest  fame  or  give  me  none, 

his  prayer  had  been  answered  together  with  his  aspirations 
for  laudable  renown.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  native  mind, 
of  great  energy  of  character,  of  the  most  unselfish  patriot- 
ism, and  of  proverbial  bravery.  And  these  qualities  made  him 
just  the  man  whom  the  peculiar  crisis,  within  his  sphere 
of  action,  demanded.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  doubted, 
whether  without  his  bold  and  decided  measures  against  the 
unwarranted  encroachments  of  the  Yorkers,  his  utter  fear- 
lessness in  assailing  them, — whatever  their  numbers,  and 
wherever  they  appeared  in  the  Grants  for  carrying  out  their 
purposes  of  subjugation, — and  his  indomitable  will,  and  his 
stern  determination  to  make  Vermont  "independent  of  all, 
save  the  mercies  of  God" — it  may  be  doubted,  I  say,  whether 
this  proud  little  State  would  not  have  been,  instead  of  what 
she  now  is,  an  undistinguished  appendage  of  New  York. 
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Let  us  then  forget  all  his  little  private  faults  in  his  great 
public  services,  and  still  rank  him  among  the  first  of  our 
early  benefactors,  and  still  pass  his  name  down  as  the  early 
hero  of  the  Green  Mountains. 

But  all  this  may  be  true  and  yet  not  controvert  the 
fact,  which  we  think  all  discriminating  minds  that  have 
closely  examined  and  analyzed  the  characters  of  the  two 
men,  and  their  diversified  action  in  public  as  well  as  private 
life,  must  concede,  that  Ira  Allen  was  a  man  of  a  clearer 
and  more  comprehensive  intellect,  of  a  wider  scope  of 
thought,  of  more  sagacity  and  forecast,  and  rightly  viewed, 
we  think,  of  a  more  catholic  public  spirit. 

We  now  approach  the  times  of  the  Revolution,  during 
which  the  more  important  of  Ira  Allen's  public  services 
were  performed.  And  we  will  next  endeavor  to  follow 
him  in  his  very  distinctly  marked  career  through  that  event- 
ful period. 

VI 

With  the  year  1774  the  irregular  warfare,  that  through 
the  four  or  five  previous  years  had  almost  continuously 
existed  between  the  settlers  of  the  Grants  and  the  Yorkers, 
was  brought  very  nearly  to  a  close.  By  this  time  the  New 
York  authorities  and  land-jobbers,  one  and  the  same  very 
often,  seem  to  have  become  satisfied  that  the  hardy  and 
resolute  people  of  Vermont  were  neither  to  be  robbed  of  their 
lands,  nor  brought  into  civil  subjugation,  without  costing 
them  much  more  than  it  would  come  to.  From  this  time, 
therefore,  they  mainly  discontinued  their  aggressive  at- 
tempts, and  contented  themselves  by  venting  their  spleen 
in  trying  to  disparage  Vermont  and  her  public  men,  when- 
ever they  could  find  opportunities  for  so  doing;  as,  for 
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example,  in  arraying  themselves  in  after  times  against  her 
admission  into  the  Union,  and  in  that  still  more  contempti- 
ble combination  which  they  formed  to  get  the  gallant 
Colonel  Warner  dismissed  from  the  Continental  army,  but 
upon  which  General  Washington  promptly  put  his  veto. 
Thus  in  all  this  struggle  New  York  gained  nothing,  but  came 
out  of  the  contest  defeated  and  disgraced,  leaving  Vermont 
unharmed,  and  standing  erect  in  her  pride  and  principles, 
commanding  the  open  admiration  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  the  approbation  of  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  even,  it  was  believed,  of  the  disinterested  masses 
of  her  great  opponent,  New  York. 

But  an  event  now  occurred  that  threw  this  controversy, 
or  whatever  might  still  remain  of  it,  completely  into  the 
shade.  This  was  the  opening  of  the  great  national  drama 
of  the  Revolution.  The  first  distinct  act  of  this  great  drama 
was  the  battle  of  Lexington,  which  led  to  the  first  shedding 
of  American  blood,  and  which  aroused  all  America  to  action 
and  to  arms,  to  avenge  the  deed  on  the  abhorred  British 
minions  who  had  perpetrated  it.  And  on  a  foe  who  had 
committed  the  atrocious  deed  of  shooting  down  our  citizens 
before  they  had  raised  a  single  hostile  weapon  against  those 
coming  to  destroy  their  property  and  lives,  every  possible 
injury  was  to  be  inflicted.  For  this  purpose  the  leading 
patriots  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  began  imme- 
diately to  cast  about  them  for  their  opportunity ;  when  their 
eyes  were  simultaneously  turned  on  the  British  fortresses 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  border  of  Ver- 
mont, as  prizes  which  a  bold  dash  might  secure  for  the 
present  punishment  and  permanent  injury  of  the  enemy. 
But  who  were  to  make  that  bold  dash  before  those  forts 
could  be  reinforced  ?  Who  but  the  daring  Ethan  Allen  and 
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his  brave  Green  Mountain  Boys,  who  had  shown  the  pluck 
and  perseverance  to  keep  at  bay,  for  years,  the  combined 
hostile  authorities  and  land-jobbers  of  the  whole  powerful 
colony  of  New  York,  and  virtually  to  achieve  their  inde- 
pendence of  all  aggressions  on  their  rights,  whether  of  that 
hated  colony,  or  of  the  more  mildly  offending  New  Hamp- 
shire? And  the  result  was,  that  messengers  from  the 
committees  of  vigilance,  of  both  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, arrived  in  the  Grants  about  the  same  time,  and 
suggested  to  Ethan  Allen  to  undertake  with  his  Green 
Mountain  Boys  the  important  enterprise  which  those  com- 
mittees had,  without  the  knowledge  of  each  other,  been 
secretly  concocting.  To  their  gratification  they  found  the 
old  hero  not  only  ready,  but  eager  for  the  expedition,  which, 
indeed,  he  himself  had  been  already  meditating.  And  with 
such  promptness  and  celerity  did  he  and  his  compatriots 
move,  the  most  active  and  untiring  among  whom  was  Lieu- 
tenant Ira  Allen,  that  within  one  week  he  had  collected  and 
was  drilling  230  Green  Mountain  Boys,  at  the  appointed 
rendezvous  at  Bennington,  and  within  another  week,  which 
brought  it  to  the  7th  of  May,  1775,  he  had  marched  and 
marshalled  them,  after  dark  on  that  evening,  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Champlain,  opposite  the  frowning  walls  of  Ticon- 
deroga.  What  followed  is  quite  too  well  known  to  our 
readers  to  need  repetition  here. 

In  this  important  capture,  which  forever  established  the 
fame  of  Ethan  Allen  and  his  Green  Mountain  Boys  with 
the  whole  American  people,  Ira  Allen  unquestionably  very 
efficiently  participated,  from  the  inception  of  the  project  to 
its  triumphant  conclusion ;  and  it  is  on  his  authority  there- 
fore, as  laid  down  in  his  History  of  Vermont,  p.  57,  that  we 
have  placed  the  event  of  the  capture  on  the  morning  of  the 
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8th  of  May,  instead  of  the  loth,  as  stated  by  Zadock  Thomp- 
son, in  his  History  and  Gazetteer  of  the  State. 

After  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga,  Colonel  Allen  dis- 
patched by  water  a  part  of  his  force,  under  Captain  Seth 
Warner,  with  Lieutenant  Ira  Allen  and  some  other  sub- 
ordinate officers,  to  the  fortress  at  Crown  Point,  to  act  in 
concert  with  Captain  Baker,  who  had  been  previously  or- 
dered to  come  on  with  his  company  of  Green  Mountain 
Boys,  collected  at  the  Winooski  River.  The  two  forces 
arrived  about  the  same  time  before  the  Fort  in  question; 
Captain  Baker's  company  having,  in  coming  up  the  lake, 
luckily  captured  two  boats  that  had  escaped  from  the  vicinity 
of  Ticonderoga,  and  were  on  their  way  to  the  British  garri- 
son at  St.  Johns  to  apprise  them  that  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys,  having  taken  Ticonderoga,  would  soon  be  upon  them. 
The  Fortress,  thus  invested  by  the  united  forces  of  Warner 
and  Baker,  was  weakly  garrisoned,  and  quickly  surrendered. 
Another  expedition  was  then  fitted  out  against  St.  Johns, 
which  resulted  in  giving  entire  control  of  this  strongly  forti- 
fied lake  to  the  Americans.  "And  thus  this  small  band  of 
undisciplined  men,  in  a  few  days  from  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities," says  Ira  Allen  in  his  History,  p.  60,  with  honest 
boast,  "made  themselves  masters  of  "the  garrisons  of  Ticon- 
deroga, Crown  Point,  and  St.  Johns,  a  sloop  of  war  of  16 
guns,  about  80  prisoners,  near  300  pieces  of  cannon,  shot, 
shells,  &c. ;  so  that  the  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  be- 
came the  head  of  the  corner  to  the  honor  of  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys/'* 


*  "Thus,  in  a  few  days,  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  Americans,  two  hundred  undisciplined 
men,  with  small  arms,  without  a  single  bayonet,  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  garrisons  of  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point  and  St. 
Johns,  a  sloop  of  war  of  16  guns,  about  eighty  prisoners,  near  300 
pieces  of  cannon,  shot,  shells,  &c.  &c.,  so  that  the  stone  which  the 
builders  rejected,  became  the  head  of  the  corner,  to  the  honour  of 
the  Green  Mountain  Boys" 
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In  the  last  named  expedition  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  Ira  Allen  took  any  part.  He  was  probably  left 
at  Crown  Point  in  charge  of  the  new  garrison  and  the 
prisoners  taken  there.  For  we  are  left  to  infer  he  was  at 
that  fortress  in  the  June  following ;  when  the  garrison  was 
relieved  by  a  Connecticut  regiment,  and  when,  or  soon  after, 
he  with  a  small  party  of  Green  Mountain  Boys  undertook 
to  escort  to  Canada,  a  Mr.  Watson,  once  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  and  two  Canadian  nobles,  who  had  passes  from 
Congress,  but  of  whom  he,  for  some  reason,  became  so  sus- 
picious that  they  were  acting  as  spies  or  with  some  sinister 
purpose,  that  he  took  the  responsibility  of  setting  them  ashore 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  lake,  three  miles  from  any  house 
and  in  a  woody  swamp. 

In  the  month  of  August  of  this  year,  he  joined  General 
Montgomery  in  his  northern  campaign  for  the  invasion 
of  Canada,  which,  though  at  first  successful,  culminated  in 
the  death  of  that  heroic  General  before  the  walls  of  Quebec, 
and  finally  ended  in  a  disastrous  retreat  from  that  Province. 
In  this  campaign  Ira  Allen  appears  to  have  acted  a  more 
important  part  than  would  have  naturally  grown  out  of  his 
rank  as  a  subordinate  officer.  His  talents  and  practical 
knowledge  seem  to  have  caused  him  to  be  brought  into  con- 
sultation with  Montgomery,  and  often  to  act  in  capacity  of 
a  staff  officer  to  that  General.  He  materially  assisted  the 
General  in  the  reduction  of  St.  Johns  and  Montreal,  and 
then  proceeded  with  him  to  Quebec,  where  "he  was  selected 
as  one  of  two  officers,"  as  we  find  in  his  printed  documents 
relating  to  that  campaign,  "to  the  confidential  trust  of  mak- 
ing an  attack  on  Cape  Diamond,  and  throwing  rockets  to 
give  the  signal  for  the  three  other  detachments  to  attack 
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Quebec  on  that  ever  memorable  night  of  the  last  of  Decem- 
ber, 1775,  \\hen  General  Montgomery  was  killed/' 

VII 

In  February,  1776,  probably  foreseeing  the  necessity  of 
an  early  retreat  of  our  forces  from  Canada,  he  relinquished 
his  post  in  the  army,  returned  to  the  Grants,  and  resumed 
his  usual  active  part  in  the  civil  and  political  affairs  of  the 
settlers  at  home.  Allen  had  two  wishes  next  to  his  heart. 
The  first,  to  see  the  Yorkers  effectually  expelled  from  the 
Grants,  with  which  he  had  irrevocably  identified  his  fate 
and  his  pecuniary  fortunes ;  and  the  second,  to  see  the  Grants 
organized  into  a  permanent  and  independent  civil  govern- 
ment. The  former  had  been  mainly  effected.  The  latter 
still  remained  to  be  accomplished.  Accordingly  he  now,  as 
the  first  to  move  earnestly  in  the  matter, — an  honor  he  un- 
disputedly  claims  for  himself  in  his  writings, — turned  his 
whole  soul  to  the  projecting  of  a  law  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  state.  And  having  drawn  all  the  outlines  and 
main  features  of  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  state  civil 
government,  which  he  deemed  most  consonant  with  the 
genius  and  needs  of  the  people  for  whom  it  was  intended, 
he,  for  the  next  succeeding  year  or  more,  devoted  almost 
entirely  his  time  and  energies  to  the  advancement  of  his 
important  project. 

As  a  first  step  in  this  movement,  Allen  visited  the  lead- 
ing men  in  the  different  towns  in  the  settlement,  and  in  con- 
currence with  all  of  them,  and  conjointly  with  several  of  the 
most  influential  of  them,  issued  and  circulated  a  call  for  a 
convention  on  the  24th  of  July,  1776.  The  settlers  re- 
sponded to  the  call,  and  fifty-one  members,  representing 
thirty-five  organized  towns,  assembled  at  Dorset  on  the 
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designated  day,  declared  for  an  independent  State,  and  ad- 
journed to  meet  in  Westminster  in  January,  1777,  for  more 
definite  action  and  for  a  general  attendance,  which  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  invite  and  secure.  This  committee 
consisted  of  William  Marsh  and  Ira  Allen;  and  they  were 
instructed  to  visit  all  the  different  towns  in  the  Grants,  and 
point  out  to  the  people  the  advantages  which  would  result 
to  them  from  becoming  organized  into  a  new  and  free 
State. 

This  was  but  going  on  with  what  Ira  Allen  had  already 
begun;  and  having  seen  the  ice  thus  broken,  and  the  first 
step  of  his  plan  secured  with  such  promising  auspices,  it  is 
needless  to  say  with  what  alacrity  and  diligence,  he,  as  the 
acting,  or  at  least  the  far  most  active,  member  of  the  com- 
mittee betook  himself  to  the  welcome  task.  Being  very 
generally  acquainted  with  the  settlers,  and  knowing,  with 
his  quick  insight  into  individual  character,  what  arguments 
to  address  to  each,  he  was  singularly  successful  in  securing 
that  favorable  conviction  among  the  people  which  was  the 
object  of  his  instructions.  Indeed,  we  feel  safe  in  asserting, 
that  with  these  advantages,  together  with  his  great  intelli- 
gence, his  whole-hearted  earnestness,  and  his  untiring  activ- 
ity, he  did  more  than  any  five  men  in  the  settlement,  if  not 
more  than  them  all  put  together,  in  awakening  the  people 
to  a  sense  of  their  political  necessities,  and  preparing  their 
minds  for  that  political  change,  which,  but  for  his  exer- 
tions, would  probably  never  have  been  accomplished.  For 
a  mission  of  this  kind  was  more  necessary  than  the  leading 
men  had  generally  supposed;  since  the  movement  to  form 
an  independent  State  government  was  no  sooner  noised 
abroad,  than  the  settlements  were  full  of  secret  emissaries, 
sent  there  to  discourage,  or  otherwise  deter  the  people  from 
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entertaining  the  project.  But  Allen  followed  their  foot- 
steps everywhere,  refuted  their  arguments  and  frustrated 
their  purposes ;  and  the  result  of  all  this  was  an  unexpected 
unanimity  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  new  order  of  things, 
even  in  the  southeastern  parts  of  the  Grants,  where  the 
Yorkers  had  counted  on  many  permanent  adherents.  Thus 
it  turned  out  that,  when  the  convention  assembled  at  West- 
minster, the  members  appeared  to  come  as  men  instructed 
by  the  people  to  take  a  decided  stand.  And  such  stand  by 
them  was  unhesitatingly  taken.  They  first  boldly  published 
to  the  world  their  Declaration  of  Independence,  challeng- 
ing the  American  people  generally,  and  Congress  particu- 
larly, to  heed  and  respect  it,  as  they  would  be  just  to  their 
principles  and  consistent  with  their  own  example,  in  issuing 
their  great  National  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
previous  4th  of  July,  1776.  And  thus  having  declared  the 
independence  of  their  State,  under  the  name  of  VERMONT, — 
a  name  suggested  by  Dr.  Young  of  Philadelphia,  instead  of 
New  Connecticut,  as  the  Dorset  Convention  called  it, — 
they  appointed  a  committee  to  carry  their  declaration  to 
Congress,  together  with  a  petition  to  be  ranked  thereafter 
among  the  free  and  independent  States.  They  then  ad- 
journed to  meet  again  in  Windsor  in  June  following.  In 
the  interim,  the  above  named  petition  being  opposed  by 
New  York,  and  not  meeting  an  acceptable  response  from 
Congress,  Ira  Allen  wrote  and  published  an  able  pamphlet, 
defending  the  cause  of  the  people  of  Vermont,  and  showing 
their  right  to  establish  an  independent  State  sovereignty, 
which  was  spread  everywhere  throughout  the  settlement, 
and  so  ripened  public  opinion  for  decided  and  immediate 
action,  that  the  convention  of  June  at  once  appointed  an 
able  committee  to  draft  a  constitution  for  speedy  action, 
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and  then  adjourned,  or  rather  called  a  new  convention  to 
meet,  as  before,  in  Windsor,  on  the  2nd  day  of  July,  for  the 
revision  and  adoption  of  the  important  instrument  then  to 
be  laid  before  them. 

This  adjourned,  or  new-called  convention, — for  it  par- 
took of  the  character  of  both,  the  old  members  being  re- 
tained and  many  new  ones  chosen  and  sent  on  by  the  peo- 
ple, to  act  in  special  reference  to  the  proposed  constitution, 
— this  convention  accordingly  assembled  at  Windsor  on  the 
designated  2d  day  of  July,  1777.  And  the  singular  circum- 
stances attending  its  sittings  and  doings  constitute  not  only 
the  most  important  action,  but  the  most  curious  piece  of 
historical  romance,  recorded  in  the  political  annals  of  our 
State.  Day  after  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  they  diligent- 
ly pursued  the  work  of  revising  and  perfecting  the  pro- 
jected constitution;  and  they  had  very  nearly  completed 
their  labors,  when  the  alarming  news  came,  that  Ticon- 
deroga  had  fallen  and  hordes  of  British  and  savage  foes 
were  swarming  over  our  western  borders.  And  so  great 
was  the  panic,  that  all  business  was  instantly  brought  to 
a  stand,  and  the  members,  regardless  of  the  consequence 
of  leaving  their  labors  unfinished,  were  on  the  point  of 
rushing  forth  on  the  way  to  their  endangered  homes ;  when, 
as  if  by  divine  interposition,  they  were  met  at  the  door  by 
a  sudden  and  terrible  thunderstorm,  which  drove  them  all 
back  to  their  work,  and  which,  by  its  continuance,  brought 
them  to  reason,  and  gave  them  time  to  complete  the  in- 
strument, as  they  did,  and  authenticate  it  as  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  And  they  further  instituted,  to  serve  as 
a  provisional  government  till  a  legislature  under  the  new 
Constitution  could  be  convened,  a  COUNCIL  OF  SAFETY, 
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to  wield  all  the  different  powers  of  a  regular  government 
in  the  interim. 

Among  the  members  of  this  extraordinary  body,  con- 
sisting, it  is  believed,  of  thirteen  in  number,  was  Ira  Allen, 
then  only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  but  destined  for  all  that, 
to  outshine  all  his  elderly  colleagues  in  this,  their  new 
sphere  of  action. 

On  this  Council  of  Safety,  thus  made  the  sole  de- 
pository of  the  supreme  power  of  the  State,  now  devolved 
the  responsible  duties  of  providing  for  the  general  defence, 
and  painfully  sensible  how  much  was  expected  from  their 
action,  with  what  they  knew  must  be  the  most  slender 
means  at  the  best,  they  assembled  at  Manchester,  on  the 
I5th  of  July,  to  commence  their  deliberations. 

On  coming  together,  the  members  organized  by  elect- 
ing the  wise  and  prudent  Thomas  Chittenden  to  the  respon- 
sible post  of  President,  and  Ira  Allen  to  the  scarcely  less 
responsible  and  important  one  of  Secretary  of  the  Council ; 
and  thenceforward  the  latter  not  only  ably  discharged  his 
duties  as  secretary,  but,  as  a  member,  almost  at  once  be- 
came a  leading  and  influential  participant  in  the  proceed- 
ings. 

To  meet  what  seemed  the  public  expectation,  or  to 
do  what  the  crisis  seemed  imperiously  to  demand,  the 
council  found  no  easy  task.  It  was  indeed  the  Egyptian 
task  of  making  brick  without  straw.  The  council  had  no 
money  or  revenue  at  command,  and  little  credit  for  bor- 
rowing, and  yet  they  were  required  to  raise  men  with 
bounties,  wages,  and  supplies,  for  the  defence  of  the  fron- 
tiers. And  gloomy  and  despondent  enough  was,  for  a 
long  time,  the  tone  of  their  deliberations.  But  something 
must  be  done.  Samuel  Robinson  at  last  ventured  to 
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move  the  raising  of  one  company  to  be  paid  by  loan  or 
subscription;  while  Nathan  Clark,  another  influential  mem- 
ber, thought  it  might  do  to  go  for  two  companies,  but  not 
an  inch  further.  At  this  juncture  Ira  Allen,  whose  fertile 
brain  had  been  deeply  engrossed  in  the  subject,  rose  and 
confidently  moved  the  raising  of  an  entire  regiment  of 
men. 

"Ah!  but  the  means,  the  means?"  exclaimed  several, 
in  their  surprise  at  the  supposed  impracticable  proposition. 

"I  am  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  we  have  to  en- 
counter," responded  Allen,  seriously,  "but  yet  I  think  I 
see  a  way  by  which  we  can  do  more  credit  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  than  by  raising  a  single 
company,  or  indeed  anything  less  than  a  full  regiment. 
Therefore  I  earnestly  press  my  proposition  on  the  Council." 

"I  then  move,"  said  Mr.  Clark,  "that  our  young  and 
sanguine  colleague,  Ira  Allen,  be  appointed  a  committee 
to  devise  the  ways  and  means  for  carrying  out  his  propo- 
sition, with  instructions  to  report  at  sunrise  tomorrow 
morning." 

It  was  done.  And  Allen  having  retired  for  the  night, 
reported,  the  next  morning,  the  bold  measure — the  first  of 
the  kind  ever  adopted  in  America — of  confiscating  the 
property  of  every  tory  in  the  State  and  selling  it  at  the 
post.  Though  the  more  timid  at  first  shrank  from  this 
unprecedented  measure,  it  yet  at  last  was  unanimously  car- 
ried. A  Decree  of  Confiscation  was  issued,  the  machinery 
for  carrying  it  into  effect  put  in  motion,  the  officers  of  the 
contemplated  regiment  appointed,  and  letters  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  already  drawn  up 
by  Allen,  informing  them  what  had  been  done,  and  appeal- 
ing to  them  for  help,  adopted  by  the  Council.  And  the 
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grand  result  was,  that,  within  fifteen  days,  Colonel  Herrick 
was  in  the  field  with  his  regiment  of  Rangers,  Stark  came 
on  with  his  eight  hundred  men,  the  Battle  of  Bennington 
was  fought  and  won,  giving  Burgoyne  a  blow  under  his 
fifth  rib  from  which  he  never  recovered,  and  securing  to 
Vermont,  besides  a  deathless  name,  a  vantage  ground  in 
her  subsequent  struggles  for  admission  into  the  Union, 
which  alone,  probably,  could  have  ensured  her  success. 
And  all  this  too,  seemed  to  turn,  as  on  a  pivot,  on  the 
bold  measure  of  confiscation  which  Ira  Allen  had  originated 
and  carried  in  the  Council  of  Safety. 

VIII 

After  the  important  and  memorable  session  of  the 
Council  of  Safety  last  described,  that  body  adjourned  to 
Bennington.  We  have  called  that  session  an  important 
and  memorable  one;  and  it  was  truly  both — important,  be- 
cause, as  we  have  seen,  the  fortunes  of  the  battle  of  Ben- 
nington turned  upon  it.  And  memorable,  because  its  ac- 
tion in  detail  was  replete  with  historic  interest.  We  have 
given  in  our  description  of  it  here  but  a  meager  outline 
of  all  that  took  place  on  that  occasion,  preferring,  rather 
than  to  trench  on  our  former  productions,  and  be 
guilty  of  quoting  largely  from  ourself,  to  refer  to 
the  full  picture  embraced  in  an  Address*  delivered 
by  us  before  the  Historical  Society  and  Legislature, 
in  1850,  and  subsequently  embodied  in  our  historical 
romance  called  "The  Rangers."  And  at  the  risk 
of  an  imputation  of  egotism,  we  allude  to  it  here 
both  by  way  of  excuse  for  not  going  more  fully  into 

*  Reprinted  in  full  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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the  details  of  that  session,  and  of  explaining  the  source 
of  the  historic  data,  on  which  the  remarkable  scenes  de- 
picted in  that  address  were  founded ;  for  having  claimed  that 
scene  as  a  truthful  representation,  we  have  believed  the 
public  have  a  right  to  know  the  source  of  our  information, 
much  of  which  they  may  have  searched  for  in  vain  in  our 
published  histories.  For  many  of  the  personal  descriptions 
we  there  introduced,  we  were  indebted  to  the  surviving 
contemporaries  of  the  characters  to  whom  we  applied  them. 
But  for  all  the  main  facts  and  features  of  our  delineation, 
we  were  indebted  to  the  late  Hon.  Daniel  Chipman,  who 
told  us,  that,  being  in  the  place  where  the  council  was  held, 
he,  then  an  enquiring  boy  of  a  dozen  years  of  age,  was,  by 
favor  of  the  doorkeeper,  admitted  into  the  Council  Cham- 
ber, and  eagerly  listened  to  the  whole  debate,  which  oc- 
curred at  the  session  in  question,  and  which  he  described 
to  us  with  much  animation  and  minuteness,  giving  the  drift, 
and  much  of  the  language  of  all  the  different  speeches  made 
in  the  debate.  From  this,  we  trust  pardonable  digression, 
we  will  now  return  to  the  subject  of  our  sketch. 

Important  as  was  this  measure,  which  Ira  Allen  had 
originated  and  carried  in  the  Council  of  Safety,  in  laying 
the  foundation  for  the  battle  and  victory  of  Bennington, 
it  was  by  no  means  the  extent  of  his  public  services  in  con- 
nection with  that  battle  and  the  immediately  succeeding 
campaign,  that  resulted  in  the  entire  discomfiture  of  Bur- 
goyne.  When  Stark  arrived  with  his  forces  at  Charleston, 
on  the  Connecticut  river,  he  immediately  wrote  to  Ira 
Allen  individually  for  advice,  and  also  to  obtain  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Council  of  Safety  respecting  his  future  route 
into  Vermont,  his  place  of  rendezvous  there,  and  the  neces- 
sary supplies.  And  thereupon  Allen,  with  the  sanction  of 
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the  Council,  immediately  put  himself  in  communication 
with  that  General,  advised  him  to  take  the  direct  road  to 
Manchester,  and  hasten  his  march  as  much  as  possible 
for  that  place,  where  all  his  requirements  in  regard  to 
supplies  should  be  met,  where  he  could  join  his  forces  to 
those  of  Colonel  Warner  there  posted,  and  where  Colonel 
Herrick  with  his  Rangers  would  speedily  arrive,  still  fur- 
ther to  swell  the  assembling  little  army. 

And  when  those  different  forces  were  brought  together 
as  proposed,  no  man  was  so  active  and  untiring  as  Allen  in 
effort  to  provide  for  all  their  wants,  and  in  every  way  to 
aid  in  all  their  preparations  for  the  immediate  service,  to 
which  they  might  at  any  hour  be  called.  He  was  almost 
daily  in  consultation  with  the  three  principal  leaders,  Stark, 
Warner  and  Herrick;  and  his  natural  sagacity,  together 
with  his  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  localities  where  their 
services  would  be  likely  to  be  required,  and  his  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  men  of  the  country  both  loyal  and 
tory,  made  him  the  most  valuable  and  efficient  coadjutor 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  State.  And  still  further,  he 
secretly  employed  scouts  and  spies,  at  his  own  expense,  and 
dispatched  them  to  Burgoyne's  encampment  to  watch  his 
army  and  report  any  expedition  that  might  be  fitting  out 
to  Vermont.  And  so  vigorously  did  the  latter  perform 
their  task  that  they  soon  detected,  and  reported,  by  a  mes- 
senger to  Allen,  the  fitting  out  of  the  expedition  to  Ben- 
nington,  under  Baum,  and  then,  subsequently,  after  Baum 
had  reached  the  vicinity  of  Bennington  and  entrenched,  they 
reported  the  starting  of  a  large  reinforcement  of  the  enemy, 
which  was  expected  to  reach  Baum  on  a  given  day,  and 
before  he  should  be  attacked  by  the  Americans;  so  that 
Stark,  who,  acting  on  first  information,  had  advanced  into 
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the  vicinity  of  Baum's  entrenched  forces,  and  had  decided 
on  the  1 7th  of  August  for  giving  battle,  on  receiving, 
through  Allen,  the  second  report  of  the  spies,  at  once  re- 
solved to  anticipate  his  appointed  time  for  giving  battle  by 
one  day,  and  consequently  to  make  his  attack  on  the  i6th, 
and  before  the  reinforcements  of  the  enemy  could  arrive. 
And  the  fortunate  result  was,  that  he  fought  each  great 
detachment  of  the  enemy  singly,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
gain  a  decisive  victory  over  both,  whereas,  had  he  waited 
a  day  longer  before  making  his  attack,  as  he  would  have 
done  but  for  the  information  procured  for  him  as  above 
stated,  he  would  have  had  to  contend  with  the  united  forces 
of  the  enemy,  which  would  very  likely  have  led  to  his 
defeat,  instead  of  the  glorious  victory  he  achieved.  And 
thus  again  the  fortunes  of  the  battle  of  Bennington  seemed 
to  turn  on  the  vigilance  and  active  services  of  Ira  Allen. 

Whether  Allen  was  present  at  the  noted  battle  just 
named,  or,  if  present,  what  part  he  took,  we  have  no  cer- 
tain means  of  ascertaining.  But  from  the  great  interest 
and  activity  he  displayed  in  preparing  for  it,  and  his  known 
indifference  to  personal  danger,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve he  was  present  at  the  engagement;  and  he  probably 
acted  as  volunteer  aid  to  General  Stark;  for  we  know  that 
the  latter  told  a  party  of  Vermont  gentlemen  who  visited 
him  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  that  Ira  Allen  was 
his  right  hand  man  at  the  battle  of  Bennington.  But  how- 
ever that  may  have  been,  we  find  him  a  short  time  after 
the  battle,  engaged  in  ascertaining  the  situation  of  Ti- 
conderoga,  Mount  Defiance  and  the  other  forts  and  garri- 
sons on  Lake  George,  which  Burgoyne  had  left  but  feebly 
manned  behind  him,  the  object  in  view  being  the  fitting 
out  an  expedition  to  recapture  those  places,  and  thus  cut 
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off  that  general's  supplies  and  line  of  retreat  to  Canada. 
Such  an  expedition  was  thereupon  started  by  Colonels 
Warner  and  Herrick  under  the  active  command  of  Gen- 
eral Lincoln,  who  arrived  about  that  time  with  a  detach- 
ment of  Massachusetts  militia,  and  the  auspicious  results 
were  the  capture  of  Mount  Defiance,  and  all  the  works  on 
Lake  George,  with  500  British  prisoners  and  the  release 
of  nearly  the  same  number  of  previously  captured  Ameri- 
cans. These  last  named  victories,  achieved  mainly  by 
Vermont  troops,  and  that  of  Bennington,  which,  but  for 
Vermont  troops,  had  never  been  won,  were,  as  Ira  Allen 
with  much  reason  asserts  in  one  of  his  printed  documents, 
"the  stepping  stones  to  the  capture  of  General  Burgoyne 
and  army,  which  laid  the  basis  of  our  treaty  with  France/' 
which  in  turn,  he  might  well  have  added,  led  to  peace  and 
the  great  achievement  of  our  national  independence. 

IX 

By  the  overthrow  of  the  vauntful  Burgoyne,  whose 
army,  like  a  desolating  tempest,  had  swept  so  menacingly 
along  our  borders  and  disappeared,  the  pressure  and  the 
peril  was  removed  at  once,  and  for  years,  from  the  terri- 
tory of  Vermont.  Most  of  the  settlers  who  had  fled  from 
their  homes  on  the  approach  of  the  hostile  forces,  now 
returned  and  resumed  their  ordinary  vocations.  And  the 
Council  of  Safety,  also,  relieved  of  the  peculiar  respon- 
sibilities which  the  war  had  imposed  on  them,  at  once 
turned  that  attention  to  the  internal  policy  of  the  State, 
which  the  recently  adopted,  but  still  inoperative,  con- 
sitution  seemed  especially  to  require  at  their  hands.  As 
a  first  step  in  this  line  of  action,  they  decided  on  having 
drawn  up  a  suitable  preamble  to  be  affixed  to  the  con- 
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stitution,  containing  a  declaration  of  independence  both  of 
Great  Britain  and  New  York,  and  their  reasons  therefor; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  its  adoption  as  a  desirable  part  of 
the  constitution,  and  because  that  instrument  was  thought 
to  have  been  left  somewhat  imperfect,  they  further  decided 
on  calling  the  original  convention  together  again  for  re- 
vising and  perfecting  their  work,  and  appointed  the 
following  December  for  the  meeting  of  that  body  at 
Windsor,  for  this  and  other  necessary  action. 

To  draft  this  preamble  the  Council  appointed  Ira 
Allen,  in  conjunction  with  their  president,  Thomas  Chit- 
tenden,  that  the  latter  might  be  consulted  by  the  former, 
and  exercise  an  advisory  part  in  the  execution  of  the  in- 
strument. 

In  accordance  with  this  call,  the  convention  assembled 
at  Windsor,  in  the  month  of  December,  1777,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  work  before  them.  In  the  first  place,  they 
unanimously  adopted  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution 
which  Allen,  in  pursuance  of  his  appointment,  had  drawn 
up  and  presented  for  their  action,  and  which  is  the  same 
that  Zadock  Thompson  has  published  in  his  Civil  History 
of  Vermont,  in  connection  with  our  present  constitution. 
They  then  made  such  amendments  and  alterations  in  the 
constitution  itself  as  they  deemed  advisable,  and  were 
about  to  call  this  part  of  their  task  accomplished,  when 
a  new  question  was  started  by  several  members  of  the 
convention.  This  was,  whether  the  constitution  could  be 
established  without  submitting  it  to  the  people  for  their 
ratification.  The  convention  was  found  to  be  divided  in 
opinion  on  the  question;  and  an  anxious  debate  ensued, 
during  which  was  developed  the  fact  that  New  York 
emissaries  had  so  spread  disaffection  that,  if  the  constitu- 
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tion  were  now  submitted  to  the  people,  a  vote  for  its 
ratification  could  not  be  obtained.  This  led  many,  and 
finally  a  majority,  to  insist  strenuously  against  the  sub- 
mission of  the  instrument  to  the  people.  But  out  of  re- 
spect to  the  minority,  and  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling 
all  differences,  a  compromise  measure  was  proposed  and 
at  length  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  constitution,  which 
should  ensure  every  seven  years  a  revision  of  that  instru- 
ment, and  proposals  of  amendment,  which  were  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people,  and  thus  indirectly  secure  a  rati- 
fication of  the  whole  constitution.  This  measure  was  the 
institution  of  that  singular  feature  in  our  system,  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Council  of  Censors,  which  owes  its 
origin  solely  to  the  combination  of  circumstances  above 
related,  and  which  still  stands  as  a  token,  and  a  proof, 
that  the  constitution  of  Vermont  was  never  submitted  to 
the  people  for  their  ratification. 

All  questions  relating  to  the  constitution  having  been 
thus  disposed  of,  the  convention  proceeded  to  appoint  a 
day  for  a  general  election  by  the  freemen  for  choosing 
their  first  set  of  State  officers,  executive  council  and  town 
representatives,  and  also  a  day  for  them  to  meet  in  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  organize  the  first  Legislature  under 
the  new  constitution,  fixing  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  March 
for  the  freemen's  meeting,  and  the  second  Tuesday  of 
the  same  month,  for  meeting  in  assembly.  And  then,  af- 
ter appointing  Ira  Allen  to  see  to  the  collating,  printing 
and  distributing  of  the  constitution  among  the  people,  the 
convention  dissolved. 

Agreeably  to  these  appointments,  the  general  elec- 
tions were  made,  and  the  Legislature  assembled  at  Wind- 
sor on  the  1 2th  of  March,  1778,  when  the  votes  for  State 
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officers  were  counted,  and  found  to  result  in  the  election 
of 

Thomas  Chittenden  for  Governor, 
Joseph  Marsh,  for  Lt.  Governor,  and 
Ira  Allen  for  Treasurer. 

"Thus,"  says  Allen  in  his  History,  (p.  no)  "the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Vermont  was  put  in  force ;  and 
Bennington  was  the  only  town  that  objected  against  the 
constitution  for  want  of  a  popular  ratification  of  it;  *  *  * 
but  as  the  people  and  the  assembly  approved  of  the  con- 
stitution, *  *  *  the  Bennington  objection  died  away,  and 
universal  content  has  prevailed  in  the  State." 

This  important  and  responsible  office  of  treasurer, 
which  had  been  bestowed  on  Allen  by  the  unbiased  suf- 
frages of  the  people,  was  continued  to  him  through  nine 
successive  annual  elections,  a  distinction  than  which  noth- 
ing could  be  more  conclusive  of  the  entire  confidence  of 
the  public  in  his  integrity  and  ability.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  distinction  which  was,  that  year,  bestowed  upon  him 
to  mark  the  public  appreciation  of  his  talents  and  services. 
The  Legislature  of  March  had  adjourned  to  June  of  the 
same  year ;  when  the  situation  of  the  lands,  not  granted 
by  the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  of  course  now 
the  public  lands  of  the  State,  came  up  for  deliberation; 
and  it  was  found  that  the  Royal  Governor,  who  continued 
to  be  a  Royalist,  and  left  the  country  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution,  had  carried  all  the  land,  as  well  as  other 
colonial  records,  away  with  him  to  England;  so  that  it 
could  not  now  be  officially  known  what  lands  or  town- 
ships had,  and  what  had  not,  been  granted  by  that  "old 
public  functionary."  To  ascertain  this,  and  to  establish 
official  records  anew,  was  the  first  step  to  be  taken  before 
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the  State  could  make  grants  of  the  ungranted  territory 
for  the  double  purpose  of  encouraging  settlement,  and 
obtaining  a  public  revenue.  With  this  object  in  view  the 
Legislature  appointed  Ira  Allen  Surveyor  General  of  the 
State,  and  made  his  office  a  registry  of  all  grants  and 
charters  in  the  State,  both  old  and  new.  And  it  was  an 
office  for  which  Allen's  former  experience  admirably  fitted 
him,  and  one  also  which  he  justly  retained  through  a 
long  series  of  years. 

This  session  of  the  Legislature  was  marked  by  several 
other  important  measures,  among  which  none  perhaps 
were  more  immediately  beneficial  in  its  effects  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  State,  than  the  act  which  constituted  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  a  permanent  court  of  sequestration,  with 
power  to  confiscate  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  any  citizen 
who  had  joined  the  enemies  of  the  State,  and  order  the 
sale  of  the  same  for  public  use.  The  decree  of  confisca- 
tion, adopted  by  the  Council  of  Safety,  had  not  been  ex- 
ecuted much  further  than  was  necessary  to  raise  money 
for  the  temporary  purpose  of  procuring  troops  for  the 
immediate  pressing  exigency,  and  had  been  applied,  prob- 
ably, only  to  personal  estate.  But  this  act  covered  not 
only  personal,  but  real  estate,  with  authority  for  giving 
title  to  the  latter  to  the  purchaser.  And  the  measure 
seemed  destined  to  produce  a  marked  and  happy  effect  on 
the  prosperity  of  the  yet  infant  State;  for  from  its  opera- 
tion, with  that  of  the  granting  of  new  townships,  a  reve- 
nue was  raised  sufficient  to  meet  the  whole  expenses  of 
carrying  on  the  government;  so  that  for  years,  under  the 
skillful  financial  management  of  Ira  Allen,  the  great  pro- 
moter of  all  these  measures,  no  taxes  were  necessary  to 
be  laid  on  the  people, — a  condition  which  greatly  promoted 
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immigration  and  strengthened  the  State.  For  new  set- 
tlers flocked  into  a  country  where  there  were  no  taxes  to 
pay,  and  consequently  became  staunch  friends  to  the  new 
government,  rapidly  adding  to  its  power  and  consequence 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Another  important  measure,  which  marked  this  ses- 
sion, was  the  action  then  taken  towards  the  organization 
of  a  regular  militia.  In  this  work  the  Legislature  was 
probably  much  assisted  by  the  advice  of  one  whose  reap- 
pearance in  Vermont  about  this  time  produced  everywhere 
a  lively  sensation.  This  was  the  old  hero,  Ethan  Allen, 
who,  after  three  years  of  captivity,  various  kinds  of  im- 
prisonment, indignities  and  suffering,  had  been  released 
by  an  exchange  of  prisoners;  when  he  speedily  returned 
to  his  beloved  Green  Mountains,  and  was  received  by  the 
public  with  the  firing  of  cannon,  bonfires  and  other  tokens 
of  public  rejoicing.  And  the  Legislature,  in  apprecia- 
tion of  his  former  services  and  acknowledged  capacities, 
unanimously  appointed  him,  next  to  the  Governor,  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  militia  of  Vermont.  Ira  Allen, 
also,  about  this  time,  received  a  military  appointment, — 
that  of  the  colonelcy  of  a  regiment,  and  was  thereafter 
kept  in  the  line  of  promotion  till  he  at  length  became  a 
major  general. 

Here  we  should  naturally  suppose  were  offices 
enough  for  one  man.  Indeed,  any  one  would  suppose 
that  to  execute  the  onerous  duties  of  State  treasurer,  when 
the  office  was  just  instituted,  and  all  relating  to  it  had  to 
be  systematized,  and  when  to  this  were  added  the  duties 
of  surveyor  general,  which  required  much  time  and  at- 
tention— that  to  do  all  this  would  so  engross  the  energies 
of  one  man  as  to  leave  him  not  an  hour  or  thought  for  any 
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other  matter  of  public  concern.  It  would  have  been  so 
with  an  ordinary  man;  but  Ira  Allen  was  not  an  ordinary 
man.  His  remarkable  executive  ability  enabled  him  to  do 
full  justice  to  all  the  duties  of  his  several  offices,  and  yet 
left  him  time  and  thought  enough  to  perform  efficiently 
and  acceptably  some  of  the  most  important  public  services 
of  his  life.  And  as  the  execution  of  those  official  duties 
affords  no  theme  on  which  we  need  enlarge,  we  shall  next 
consider  him  in  connection  with  those  important  public 
services  to  which  we  have  just  alluded;  and  therein  pre- 
sent him  in  the  character  of  the  shrewd  political  manager, 
the  able  negotiator  and  the  skillful  diplomatist. 


Although  Vermont  had  latterly  been  exempt  from  the 
repetition  of  any  aggressions  on  her  soil,  yet  she  soon 
found  that  her  political  troubles,  coming  on  in  the  shape 
of  attempted  aggressions  of  another  character,  which 
more  nearly  threatened  her  existence  as  a  State  than  ever 
before,  were  comparatively  but  just  beginning.  This,  to 
her,  was  almost  wholly  unexpected.  Since  rendering  the 
American  cause  such  essential  aid  in  winning  the  battle 
of  Bennington,  to  say  nothing  of  the  services  in  capturing 
the  British  forts  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  especially  since 
she  had  declared  her  independence  and  fully  established 
a  civil  government  of  her  own,  she  justly  believed  her 
rights  as  a  State  would  be  respected  by  the  neighboring 
States  and  by  Congress.  But  she  was  destined  to  be 
sorely  disappointed.  In  fact  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
stronger  she  grew,  and  the  more  firmly  established  her 
independent  State  government,  the  more  the  envy  and 
cupidity  of  those  neighboring  States  awakened.  The 
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commencement  of  these  troubles  came  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. This  was  doubly  unexpected,  and  was  received  as 
"the  unkindest  cut  of  all,"  as  that  State  had  once  cast 
her  off,  and  then  afterwards,  in  official  communications 
addressing  her  as  a  sovereign  State,  had  virtually  recog- 
nized her  independence.  The  excuse,  at  first,  for  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  New  Hampshire,  was  the  fact  that 
sixteen  towns  lying  along  Connecticut  river  on  her  west- 
ern border  had,  on  their  own  petition  to  our  Legislature, 
been  annexed  to  Vermont.  Against  this  New  Hampshire 
loudly  remonstrated,  whereupon  our  Governor  and 
Council  appointed  Ira  Allen  to  proceed  to  the  General 
Court  of  New  Hampshire,  explain  the  circumstances  under 
which  those  towns  were  admitted,  that  no  inducements 
were  held  out  to  them  to  seek  the  connection,  and  that,  if 
the  supposed  harmony  existing  between  the  two  States 
was  to  be  thereby  endangered,  the  connection  would  be 
dissolved.  This  duty  Allen,  to  the  acceptance  of  all  par- 
ties, performed;  and  his  explanations  and  assurances  ap- 
pearing satisfactory  to  a  majority  of  that  Assembly,  he 
returned  home,  supposing  the  difficulty  to  have  been  put 
in  train  for  a  permanent  settlement.  But  this  proved  to 
have  been  very  far  from  the  case.  There  was  more  going 
on  among  the  political  managers  in  New  Hampshire  than 
met  the  eye.  A  minority  of  the  Assembly,  who  had  dis- 
sented from  what  Allen  had  supposed  to  be  a  satisfactory 
adjustment,  got  together,  and  invited  all  the  towns  along 
both  sides  of  the  Connecticut  to  meet  in  convention  at 
Cornish,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  proceedings, 
however,  were  not  unanimous,  and  served  little  else  but  to 
disclose  what  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  in  admitting  the 
tier  of  towns  on  the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut  had  not 
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suspected,  which  was,  that  the  secret  motives  of  those 
towns  was  to  form  a  government  out  of  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire,  whose  seat  and  center  should  be  on  the 
Connecticut  river.  This  equivocal  movement  caused  Ver- 
mont to  act  promptly,  and  in  February,  1779,  her  Legis- 
lature passed  an  act  fully  dissolving  the  dangerous  con- 
nection. Ira  Allen  was  again  dispatched  to  the  General 
Court  of  New  Hampshire  to  present  the  act  of  dissolution, 
and  make  all  explanations  and  assurances  necessary  to  a 
full  reconciliation.  All  this  he  performed,  and  once  more 
supposed  that  everything  was  made  satisfactory  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Assembly,  at  least  all  but  the  small  num- 
ber who  might  have  been  concerned  in  the  Cornish  con- 
vention. But  some  indirect  observations  that  he  heard, 
or  overheard,  leading  him  to  suspect  all  was  not  so  fair 
for  his  cause  as  outside  appearances  indicated,  he  resolved 
to  go  cunningly  to  work  to  find  out  what  was  afoot  be- 
neath the  surface.  And  the  upshot  was  that  he  had  the 
address  and  adroitness  to  detect  a  plot  which  was  in  ex- 
tensive agitation  among  all  the  leading  men  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  and  which  was  no  less  than  their  secret  de- 
termination to  absorb  the  whole  of  Vermont,  and  annex  it  to 
New  Hampshire.  Professing  himself  pleased  with  the 
result  of  his  mission,  and  keeping  his  discoveries  secret, 
Allen  hastened  home  and  laid  the  whole  plot  before  the 
Governor  and  Council,  who  in  their  turn,  kept  the  matter 
strictly  to  themselves,  that  they  might  more  effectually 
devise  measures  to  counteract  this  insidious  movement, 
which  so  nearly  threatened  their  existence  as  a  separate, 
independent  State. 

At  the  next  General  Court  of  New  Hampshire,  Allen 
was  sent  on  his  third  mission  to  that  body,  with  instruc- 
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tions  to  settle  a  boundary  line  between  the  two  States, 
and  to  propose  such  other  action  as  his  sagacity  might 
suggest,  which  would  at  least  tend  to  defer  proceedings 
till  some  means  might  be  found  for  heading  off  the 
designs  of  that  State.  He,  however,  could  effect  but  little. 
He  found  all  the  leading  men  connected  with  the  legisla- 
ture to  be  more  intently  engaged  than  ever  in  their  scheme 
of  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  their  State  over  Vermont, 
and  the  best  he  could  do  was  to  procure  the  passage  of  a 
resolution  by  a  majority,  referring  the  matter  in  question 
to  the  Legislature  of  Vermont,  at  its  next  session,  for  its 
opinion,  before  anything  further  was  done.  But  New 
Hampshire,  by  this  time,  had  become  so  intent  on  carry- 
ing out  the  scheme  she  had  been  covertly  concocting,  that 
she  forgot  to  abide  the  issue  of  her  own  resolution,  and 
soon  openly  laid  before  Congress  her  claim  for  the  whole 
of  Vermont.  This  movement  aroused  the  jealousy  of 
New  York  and  her  determination  to  renew  her  old  hostili- 
ties and  demands;  and  she  too  laid  her  claim  to  the  whole 
of  Vermont  before  Congress.  Massachusetts,  also,  about 
this  time,  put  in  her  claim  for  a  large  part  of  Vermont. 
But  this  movement  of  Massachusetts,  which  was  unques- 
tionably in  favor  of  the  independence  of  this  State,  was 
probably  intended  only  to  check  and  neutralize  the  action 
of  the  two  first  named  rival  claimants  for  the  possession 
of  Vermont.  Indeed,  there  is  considerable  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  movement  was  instigated  by  the  Vermont 
leaders  themselves,  with  that  very  object,  as  one  of  the 
many  secret  measures  to  which  they  now  resorted  to 
counteract  the  designs  of  the  enemies  of  their  State,  who 
were  so  thickly  gathering  on  every  side  about  her,  resolved 
on  her  destruction,  and  only  quarrelling  among  them- 
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selves  to  see  who  should  have  the  privilege  of  effecting  it. 

Vermont  was  now  in  a  critical  situation,  the  most 
critical  probably,  of  all  in  which  she  had  ever  been  placed 
since  she  first  resolved  on  independence  as  a  state;  and  it 
required  all  the  firmness,  ingenuity  and  address  of  her 
ablest  politicians  and  statesmen  to  extricate  her  from  the 
difficulties  that  on  all  sides  so  closely  beset  her.  But  to 
give  anything  like  the  full  details  of  the  action  and  count- 
er-action, schemes  and  counter-schemes  of  the  belligerents 
in  the  triangular  contest  which  now  for  several  years  was 
maintained  between  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  for 
the  possession  of  Vermont,  while  the  latter  driven  to  the 
wall  was  dealing  out,  as  best  she  could,  her  blows  against 
both — to  do  this  would  require  a  volume,  or  at  least  too 
far  exceed  the  limits  assigned  to  this  sketch,  to  permit 
the  attempt.  Let  it  suffice,  therefore,  to  say  that  in  all 
these  complicated  movements  Ira  Allen  was  the  chief 
manager  and  negotiator  on  the  part  of  Vermont.  As  if 
the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  ubiquity  he  seemed  to 
be  everywhere  at  once  — here  contriving  means  to  interpose 
checks  to  one  party,  and  there  to  the  other,  here  to  defeat  or 
neutralize  this  movement  and  there  that, — so  that  by  thus 
playing  off  one  enemy  against  the  other,  the  respective 
advantages  one  might  gain  over  the  other  in  the  contest 
should  be  kept  too  evenly  balanced  for  either  to  succeed. 

But  this  state  of  things  could  not  last  long;  before 
the  close  of  the  year  1779,  affairs  connected  with  it  had 
come  to  a  crisis.  New  Hampshire  had  pressed  her  claims 
in  Congress  to  the  uttermost,  and  Vermont  had  resolutely 
resisted  them  through  Ethan  Allen  and  other  agents  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  her  interests  in  that  body.  New 
York,  by  way  of  pushing  her  claims,  had,  besides  her 
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efforts  and  intrigues  in  Congress,  attempted  to  establish 
civil  courts  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  State,  and  sent 
on  armed  posses  to  sustain  them.  Upon  these  Ethan  Allen 
with  his  Green  Mountain  Boys  had  come  down  like  a 
thunderbolt,  arresting  or  scattering  them,  and  compelling 
them  all  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  Vermont. 
This  caused  New  York  to  make  a  great  outcry  to  Con- 
gress, in  which  they  declared  the  proceedings  of  Vermont 
unwarrantable;  whereupon  Vermont,  instead  of  yielding 
the  point,  boldly  protested  against  the  interference  of  Con- 
gress in  the  affairs  of  a  sovereign  State,  and  through  her 
Governor  and  Council  published  "An  Appeal  to  the  Can- 
did World"  for  justice. 

XI 

Civil  war  was  now  so  imminent  that  Congress  saw 
the  necessity  of  interposing,  and  invited  New  York,  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  to  a  hearing  of  their  re- 
spective claims  on  the  ist  of  February  ensuing,  without 
naming  Vermont  at  all  as  one  of  the  parties.  But  the  lat- 
ter at  length  concluded  to  waive  the  indignity  of  not  being 
included  in  the  invitation  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
appear  before  Congress  on  the  day  of  hearing,  and  show 
the  just  claim  of  the  State  to  be  independent,  and  especially 
commissioned  Ira  Allen,  who  was  one  of  that  committee, 
to  visit  the  different  disinterested  States  to  advocate  that 
claim,  and  then  join  his  colleagues  at  Philadelphia  accord- 
ing to  their  previous  appointment. 

Agreeably  to  his  instructions,  Allen  soon  set  forth  to 
execute,  as  far  as  his  best  powers  and  exertions  could 
avail,  the  delicate  duties  of  his  long  and  important  mission. 
He  successively  visited  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
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ware  and  Virginia,  attended  the  legislatures  of  each,  if  to 
be  found  in  session,  called  on  all  their  respective  members 
of  Congress,  and  on  those  that  could  influence  them, 
wrote  and  distributed  pamphlets,  and  everywhere  and  in 
every  manner,  labored  like  a  hired  lawyer  in  behalf  of 
his  cause.  After  clearly  demonstrating  the  claims  of 
Vermont  for  State  independence  to  be  just,  her  demand 
for  admission  into  the  Union  equally  so,  and  the  position 
she  had  assumed  in  both  these  respects  to  be  entirely 
honorable  he  would  proceed  to  address  these  middle- 
States  and  southern  members  of  Congress  with  those  ad 
Hominem  arguments  which  he  judged  would  be  most  like- 
ly to  secure  their  active  assistance;  such  as  pledging  to 
those  who  would  stand  by  Vermont  in  her  struggles  for 
admission  into  the  Union  her  influence  in  Congress,  when 
admitted,  in  favoring  their  individual  interest,  or  the  in- 
terests of  their  respective  constituencies,  and  sometimes, 
it  was  said,  even  making  interest  with  their  wives  to  bring 
their  otherwise  doubting  husbands  over  to  his  side.  And 
by  these  various  modes  and  appliances,  which  no  one  could 
have  so  adroitly  managed  as  Ira  Allen,  was  secured  the 
secret  favor  of  a  large  portion  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, who  resolved  that  the  independence  of  Vermont 
should  not  be  sacrificed,  but  that  she  should,  if  not  im- 
mediately, yet  eventually,  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 

This  course  of  Allen,  it  must  be  admitted,  partook  a 
little  of  what  in  modern  political  parlance  is  called  log- 
rolling. But  if  it  was  ever  justifiable,  it  was  so  on  the 
part  of  the  Vermont  leaders,  who  were  compelled  to  re- 
sort to  it  to  counteract  the  tenfold  meaner  practices  of 
their  enemies.  They  had  learned,  what  all  other  political 
managers  have  found  to  be  true,  that,  however  it  may  der- 
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ogate  from  the  honor  of  men,  conviction  alone  is  apt 
only  to  make  negative  friends,  and  that  the  appliances  of 
self-interest  have,  too  often,  to  be  added  to  secure  active 
and  faithful  ones. 

Success  seems,  not  unfrequently,  to  demand  both 
these  conditions.  And  certainly  no  one  knew  better  how 
to  unite  the  two  influences  than  Ira  Allen.  To  his  skill 
in  wielding  them  in  this  and  similar  missions  he  was  no 
doubt  largely  indebted  for  his  singular  efficiency  and  suc- 
cess in  the  management  of  our  public  affairs  in  circum- 
stances of  difficulty  and  danger. 

But  although  the  services  Allen  had  thus  rendered 
were  important,  if  not  indispensable,  in  laying  a  founda- 
tion for  the  eventual  admission  of  Vermont  into  the 
Union,  yet  his  mission  was  not  destined  to  be  attended 
with  the  immediate  fruits  that  had  been  anticipated.  For 
on  the  first  day  of  February,  1780,  the  day  appointed  for 
the  hearing,  though  the  committee  before  named  all  met 
at  Philadelphia,  yet  nothing  "conclusive  was  done,  and  the 
committee  returned  home,  after  having  made  official 
offers,  in  behalf  of  the  State,  to  bear  full  and  just  pro- 
portion of  the  expenses  of  the  war  on  their  being  admitted 
to  a  seat  in  Congress."  The  promised  hearing  was  de- 
ferred to  the  21  st  of  March,  and  on  that  day  again  de- 
ferred, and  yet  again  from  time  to  time  until  the  igth  of 
September;  when  the  committee  or  commissioners  re- 
ceived a  notification  to  attend  Congress  to  hear  the 
question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Hampshire  and  New 
York  examined.  They  attended  as  invited.  But  finding 
the  agents  of  these  States  permitted  to  make  a  full  show- 
ing of  their  respective  claims,  and  to  declare,  uncontra- 
dicted,  that  Vermont  had  no  pretensions  to  independence, 
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but  belonged  to  them,  while  they,  the  agents  of  an  equally 
independent  State  were  allowed  no  other  privilege  but  that 
of  sitting  by  and  mutely  listening,  and  were  not  con- 
sidered, or  treated  as  the  representatives  of  any  State  or 
people  invested  with  legislative  authority — finding  their 
opponents  thus  favored,  and  themselves  thus  treated,  they 
sent  into  Congress  their  remonstrance,  ably  drawn  up  by 
Ira  Allen  and  Stephen  R.  Bradley,  and  declined  a  further 
attendance.  This  very  able  and  very  spirited  remon- 
strance together  with  other  efforts  of  Allen,  as  before 
described,  had  not  been  however  without  their  effect;  for 
though  New  Hampshire  and  New  York  had  been  allowed 
their  hearing,  they  could  obtain  no  expression  in  their 
favor  in  Congress,  and  the  subject  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

Thus  was  Vermont  left  to  take  care  of  herself  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances.  Congress  had  not  only 
refused  her  admission  into  the  Union,  with  the  protection 
which  such  admission  would  have  afforded  her,  but  had 
absolutely  much  weakened  her  own  legitimate  means  of 
self-defence  by  taking  away  Colonel  Warner's  regiment 
raised  expressly  for  State  defence,  together  with  all  the 
cannon,  entrenching  tools  and  small  arms  which  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys  had  taken  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point ; 
and  not  only  that,  but,  by  forbidding  any  further  sales  of 
confiscated  property,  had  deprived  her  of  the  means  of 
raising  more  troops  for  her  defence;  so  that,  in  her  ex- 
posed situation,  and  with  her  long  border  wholly  unpro- 
tected, she  was  constantly  liable  to  incursions  from  the 
common  enemy,  and  very  likely  to  experience  the  melan- 
choly fate  of  Wyoming  Valley,  which  had  recently  been 
desolated  by  the  infamous  Butler  and  his  savage  allies. 
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On  the  other  hand  there  stood  her  greedy  enemies  New 
York  and  New  Hampshire,  each  watching  for  opportun- 
ities to  subjugate  her,  or  in  combination  visit  her  with  the 
fate  of  poor  Poland,  by  dividing  her  territory  between 
them.  In  this  perilous  exigency,  therefore,  she  wisely 
determined  to  consult  only  her  own  safety;  and  she  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  shape  her  policy  in  that  manner 
which  she  deemed  best  calculated  to  effect  the  object  in 
view. 

Her  first  movement  was  made  to  counteract  the  de- 
signs of  New  York  and  New  Hampshire;  which,  it  was 
evident,  they  still  persistently  entertained.  With  this 
object  in  view,  she  invited  back  the  sixteen  towns  on  the 
east  side  of  Connecticut  river,  her  previous  connection 
with  which,  to  conciliate  New  Hampshire,  she  had  dis- 
solved; and  these  towns  readily  accepting  the  invitation, 
they  were  promptly  re-annexed.  She  then  put  on  foot 
measures  for  playing  the  same  game  on  New  York,  and 
meeting  encouragement  from  the  towns  in  that  State 
lying  along  her  western  borders,  she  boldly  laid  claim  to 
them,  and  still  more  boldly  extended  her  jurisdiction,  by 
passing  an  act  of  annexation  of  all  the  towns  as  far  west 
as  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River,  thus  nearly  doubling 
the  extent  of  her  territory,  alarming  New  York  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  putting  them  on  their  own  defence,  in- 
stead of  attempting  further  aggressions. 

Having  thus,  as  she  had  rightly  calculated,  pretty 
effectually  checkmated  New  York  and  New  Hampshire, 
she  now  turned  her  attention  to  the  other  portion  of  her 
difficulties  and  dangers,  which  it  was  equally  important 
for  her  to  confront  and  obviate.  Here  she  had  two  great 
objects  to  accomplish — one,  by  some  action  yet  to  be  de- 
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vised,  to  awaken  Congress  to  the  necessity,  as  well  as  the 
duty,  of  recognizing  her  independence  and  giving  her 
without  further  delay  her  self-earned  place  in  the  Union; 
and  the  other,  by  measures  equally  undetermined,  to  pro- 
tect herself  against  an  invasion  from  Canada,  which 
would  place  her  completely  at  the  mercy  of  a  foe,  irritated 
at  the  defeats  they  had  experienced  on  her  borders  and 
largely  at  the  hands  of  her  people.  But  what  that  action 
should  be  to  effect  the  one  object,  and  what  the  measure 
to  secure  the  other,  she  could  not  decide.  She  felt  her 
situation  to  be  a  perilous  one,  and  that  something  must 
be  done.  Yet  what  should  she  do?  What,  in  her  feeble- 
ness and  political  isolation,  could  she  do?  Her  leaders 
were  at  first  wholly  at  fault.  But  while  the  latter  were 
anxiously  casting  about  them  for  some  means,  or  some 
manner  of  effecting  their  objects,  an  incident  unexpect- 
edly occurred,  which  seemed  to  set  them  to  thinking,  sug- 
gesting, as  it  did,  a  new  and  wholly  unpremeditated  line  of 
policy,  and  one  which,  in  the  adoption,  was  destined,  not 
only  eventually  to  realize  all  their  objects,  but  to  form 
another  remarkable  feature  in  the  already  remarkable 
early  history  of  Vermont. 

That  incident,  and  the  important  action,  and  the 
ulterior  consequences  that  flowed  from  it,  we  shall  next 
proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader. 

XII 

One  day,  at  this  critical  juncture  in  the  public  affairs 
of  Vermont,  when  her  wisest  leaders  were  at  their  wits' 
end  to  know  how  to  avert  the  evils  that  threatened  her, 
as  Ethan  Allen  was  walking  the  street  in  the  little  village 
of  Arlington,  a  man  approached  and  delivered  him  a  let- 
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ter.  After  a  glance  at  the  man,  during  which  that  glance 
settled  into  a  frown,  as  under  the  rough  overcoat  and 
slouched  hat  of  a  farmer,  he  detected  the  uniform  of  a 
British  soldier,  Allen  hastily  tore  open  the  strange 
missive,  read  it,  dropped  his  head  a  moment  in  thought,  and 
then  instead  of  the  rough  salute  that  might  have  been  ex- 
pected of  him,  mildly  said  to  the  bearer,  "Tell  your  em- 
ployer, I  shall  consider  of  it,"  and  turned  away. 

The  letter  was  from  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson,  a 
somewhat  noted  provincial  officer,  who  was  evidently  well 
acquainted  with  the  political  affairs  of  Vermont  and  the 
character  of  her  leading  men.  The  writer  cautiously 
and  courteously  proceeds  to  say  that  he  is  informed  that 
"You  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vermont  are  op- 
posed to  the  wild  and  chimerical  schemes  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  attempting  to  separate  this  continent  from  Great 
Britain,  and  to  establish  an  independent  state  of  their 
own ;  and  that  you  would  willingly  assist  in  uniting  America 
to  Great  Britain  again.  If  these  should  be  your  sentiments, 
I  beg  you  will  communicate  without  reserve,  whatever 
proposals  you  would  make,  and  I  hereby  promise  to  lay 
them  before  the  commander-in-chief,  and  flatter  myself  I 
can  do  it  with  good  effect.  I  can  make  no  promise  till 
I  know  your  sentiments,  but  think  that  on  your  embodying 
the  inhabitants  of  Vermont  in  favor  of  the  crown,  you 
may  obtain  a  separate  government  under  the  king,  with 
the  men  formed  into  regiments  under  such  officers  as  you 

shall   recommend,   etc If  you  should  think 

proper  to  send  a  friend  of  your  own  with  proposals,  he 
shall  be  protected,  well  treated,  and  be  allowed  to  return 
whenever  he  pleases." 
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"O,  ho!"  thought  Allen,  "you  British  devils  have 
heard  of  our  quarrels  with  New  York  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  our  rebuffs  from  Congress,  and  thought  to 
take  advantage  of  them,  did  you?  Well,  we  will  see,  we 
will  see.  But  is  there  not  a  better  way  to  disappoint  and 
punish  you  for  your  audacity  than  to  answer  you  as  you 
deserve?  It  so  struck  me,  else  I  had  carried  out  my  good 
will,  by  kicking  the  messenger  to  purgatory  on  the  spot! 
But  we  must  have  the  benefit  of  Ira's  brains  in  the  affair; 
ay,  and  those  too  of  shrewd  old  one-eyed  Tom  as  they 
call  the  Governor,  who,  as  the  rhymester  Rowley  has  it, 

With  his  one  eye 

Can  more  espy 

Than  most  men  can  with  two; 

for  we  shall  want  all  Ira's  cunning  and  calculation,  and  the 
best  use  of  old  Tom's  eye  to  look  ahead  to  all  the  cost  and 
consequences  before  entering  in  earnest  on  the  ticklish 
scheme  that  is  getting  into  my  head." 

While  revolving  his  undefined  thoughts  and  pur- 
poses in  his  mind,  Allen  took  his  way  to  the  residence  of 
Governor  Chittenden,  who,  after  reading  Robinson's  let- 
ter, agreed  with  Allen  in  calling  in  such  members  of  the 
Council  as  were  in  town,  together  with  Ira  Allen  and 
several  other  confidential  friends,  in  all  eight  persons,  who 
were  the  only  ones  then,  and  for  months  afterwards,  let 
into  the  secret  of  the  subject  of  the  consultation. 

This  was  the  inception  of  that  famous  conclave  of 
energetic  and  sagacious  men,  which,  being  enlarged  in 
numbers  from  time  to  time,  semi-officially  conducted  the 
no  less  famous  negotiation  with  the  British  enemy  in 
Canada,  which  was  so  unique  in  character,  and  which  was 
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destined  to  exercise    so    important    an    influence    on    the 
political  destinies  of  Vermont. 

Most  earnestly  and  anxiously  did  those  now  as- 
sembled, for  the  next  hour,  discuss  the  various  new  and 
important  questions  growing  out  of  the  Robinson  letter, 
and  the  action  which  wisdom  and  prudence  might  dictate 
to  be  taken  to  secure  the  greatest  advantages  to 
Vermont,  and,  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  her  honor  and 
loyalty  to  the  American  cause;  for  there  was  not  one  of 
them,  then,  or  thereafter,  that  had  any  more  thought  or 
inclination  of  transferring  their  allegiance  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, than  to  the  Great  Mogul.  Their  first  object  was  to 
alarm  and  bring  Congress  to  terms,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  conduct  matters  with  the  British,  that  in  case  of  failure 
to  effect  that  object,  the  way  might  be  left  open  for  such 
further  negotiations  for  securing  the  safety  of  the  State, 
compatible  with  its  fealty  to  the  common  cause,  as  the 
emergency  might  require.  In  view  of  all  this  they  decided 
that  in  the  first  place,  the  reception  of  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion, with  its  proposals  and  suggestions  and  all  move- 
ments which  might  be  made  thereafter  in  consequence, 
should  be  kept  a  profound  secret  among  themselves.  In 
the  second  place,  they  further  agreed  that  no  answer 
should  be  returned  to  the  letter,  that  the  British  leaders, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  cognizant  of  Robinson's  doings, 
might  deceive  themselves,  by  inferring  from  the  silence 
of  ours  that  their  propositions  were  under  favorable  con- 
sideration. But  to  keep  up  their  delusion  and  lead  them 
more  thoroughly  to  commit  themselves,  something  must 
be  done  which  could  be  construed  as  making  on  our  part 
responsive  advances.  And  luckily  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  last  named  desideratum  were  at  hand.  The 
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town  of  Royalton  had  been  recently  sacked  and  burned  by 
a  party  of  British  and  Indians,  and  a  number  of  its  citi- 
zens carried  off  as  prisoners  into  Canada.  The  friends  of 
the  latter  had  just  applied  to  Governor  Chittenden  to  in- 
tercede for  their  release.  And  now  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Governor  should  write  to  the  commander-in-chief  of 
Canada  for  the  release  of  these  men,  or  rather  for  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners.  This  was  done  in  an  unusually  re- 
spectful manner,  and  seemed  to  produce,  in  all  respects, 
the  desired  result.  The  British  commander  very  courte- 
ously replied,  assenting  to  the  Governor's  proposals,  and 
ordering  Major  Carleton,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
lake,  to  meet  Ethan  Allen,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
militia  of  Vermont,  to  agree  on  a  truce  till  the  proposed 
exchange  of  prisoners  could  be  effected. 

Allen  met  Carleton  accordingly,  and  finally  agreed 
with  him  on  a  truce,  which  was  to  extend  to  the  Hudson, 
and  thereby,  while  it  was  in  force,  foreclosed  the  British 
from  all  hostile  expeditions  through  the  lake.  Commis- 
sions were  then  appointed  on  both  sides  to  settle  a  cartel 
for  the  exchange  of  the  prisoners  in  question.  On  the 
part  of  Vermont,  Colonel  Ira  Allen  and  Major  Fay  were 
appointed,  who  soon  met  the  British  commissioners  in  a 
preliminary  interview,  during  which  Allen  and  Fay 
cautiously  drew  from  them  and  the  attending  British 
officers  a  full  expose  of  the  wishes  and  proposals  of  the 
latter  in  regard  to  the  submission  of  Vermont,  to  which 
the  former  listened  with  such  a  show  of  attention  and  re- 
spect as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  acquiescence  might  easily 
be  secured.  After  this,  both  sets  of  commissioners  agreed 
to  meet  at  an  appointed  time,  in  Canada.  The  appoint- 
ment, however,  was  not  kept;  for  our  commissioners, 
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either  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  ice  in  the  lake, 
or  because  they  wished  to  procrastinate,  and  so  extend  the 
truce  as  long  as  possible,  made  excuse  for  not  proceeding 
to  Canada  that  fall  or  the  winter  ensuing.  But  the  main 
objects  they  had  in  view  were  answered;  the  hopes  of  the 
British  for  securing  Vermont  had  been  raised,  and  a  con- 
templated invasion  of  the  borders  thus  far  prevented. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1781,  when  the  truce  was 
still  in  force,  Colonel  Robinson  wrote  again  to  Ethan 
Allen,  making  more  definite  propositions  and  urging  a  de- 
cision on  the  part  of  Vermont.  But  Allen,  instead  of 
answering  the  letter,  enclosed  it,  with  the  former  one,  to 
Congress,  warmly  asserting  the  loyalty  of  Vermont,  and 
urging  her  right  of  admission  into  the  Union  and  sub- 
sequent protection  of  the  United  States;  and,  in  failure  of 
that,  contending  that  she  would  be  fully  justified  in  making 
a  separate  treaty  with  the  British  for  her  own  protection. 
And  it  was  on  this  occasion,  in  concluding  his  appeal  to 
Congress,  that  he  made  use  of  the  following  often  quoted, 
bold  and  forcible  language  to  that  body. 

"Vermont,  of  all  people,  would  be  the  most  miserable 
were  she  obliged  to  defend  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  they,  at  the  same  time,  at  full  liberty  to  over- 
turn and  ruin  the  independence  of  Vermont;  for  I  am  as 
resolutely  determined  to  defend  the  independence  of  Ver- 
mont as  Congress  is  that  of  the  United  States ;  and 
rather  than  fail,  we  will  retire,  with  our  hardy  Green 
Mountain  Boys,  into  the  desolate  caverns  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  wage  war  with  human  nature  at  large." 
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XIII 

But  Allen's  disclosure  of  British  offers  with  his  in- 
timations that  those  offers,  or  something  like  them,  must 
be  accepted,  if  the  independence  of  Vermont  was  much 
longer  ignored,  did  not  meet  with  the  response  from  Con- 
gress that  had  been  hoped  and  expected.  Congress, 
indeed,  neither  did  anything,  nor  gave  any  indication  of 
doing  anything  in  behalf  of  Vermont.  What  then  was 
she  to  do?  Her  present  temporary  truce  would  not  pro- 
tect her  much,  if  any,  longer.  An  army  of  ten  thousand 
men  had  been  gathered  in  Canada,  and  would  soon  prob- 
ably burst  in  desolation  over  her  borders.  Must  she 
suffer  this?  No.  Must  the  other  alternative  then  be 
adopted?  Yes,  her  leaders  now  unhesitatingly  said,  yes, 
it  must  be  done.  A  permanent  armistice  must  be  settled 
with  the  British ;  but  such  an  armistice,  at  the  same  time,  as 
should  only  for  the  time  being  separate  her  fate  from  that 
of  her  sister  States.  But  who,  on  the  part  of  Vermont, 
should  attempt  to  accomplish  this  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble task?  All  eyes  were  once  more  turned  on  Ira  Allen. 
He  was  the  one,  they  all  said,  to  make  the  attempt;  and 
as  one  would  be  better  than  more,  especially  if  that  one 
was  Allen,  he  alone  must  undertake  the  doubtful  and  per- 
haps dangerous  mission. 

Accordingly,  in  April,  1781,  Col.  Ira  Allen  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  his  Cabinet  Council  to  settle 
a  cartel  with  the  British  for  exchange  of  prisoners  (or 
rather,  complete  the  one  commenced  the  preceding  fall) ; 
and  also  to  procure  an  armistice  between  the  British  and 
Vermont,  the  most  important  part  of  the  business  being, 
as  in  a  lady's  postscript,  for  prudential  reasons  placed  last 
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in  his  appointment.  Many  of  those  in  the  secret  of  this 
appointment  had  but  little  faith  in  the  success  of  Allen's 
difficult  mission,  and  some  of  them  were  seriously  appre- 
hensive for  his  personal  safety.  Among  the  latter  was 
Ethan  Allen,  whose  experience  in  British  perfidy  and 
cruelty  made  him  extremely  distrustful  of  his  brother's 
reception  in  Canada.  His  opinions  and  feelings  in  this 
respect,  indeed,  were  far  more  decided,  it  seemed,  than 
one  would  expect  from  his  bold  and  resolute  character; 
for,  says  Ira  Allen,  in  speaking  of  this  event  in  his  journal, 

"My  brother  Ethan  was  greatly  exercised  in  his  feel- 
ings about  my  going  into  the  enemies'  country  on  such  a 
mission,  and  did  his  utmost  to  dissuade  me  from  what  he 
called  a  useless  and  hazardous  attempt  and  he  even  went  so 
far,  that,  after  I  had  mounted  to  start  on  the  journey,  he 
came  out  and  tried  to  pull  me  off  my  horse,  declaring  I 
should  not  go,  for,  if  I  did,  I  would  be,  in  one  week,  on 
my  way  to  England  in  irons  to  be  hanged,  or  to  die  by 
inches  in  a  prison  ship." 

Ira  Allen,  however,  who  had  full  faith  in  his  ability 
to  conduct  his  mission  to  a  safe  and  successful  issue,  was 
not  to  be  deterred  from  attempting  it  by  any  fears  of  his 
own,  nor  by  any  fears  of  his  friends  for  his  personal  safety, 
and  confidently  set  forth,  with  one  commissioned  officer, 
two  sergeants  and  sixteen  privates,  who  attended  him  as 
his  escort  in  the  expedition. 

On  arriving  at  St.  Johns,  and  showing  Major  Dundas, 
the  British  commandant  of  the  place,  his  commission  for 
exchange  of  prisoners,  preferring  to  make  that  his  osten- 
sible business  till  he  knew  with  whom  he  was  dealing,  and 
so  keeping  his  two  commissions  separate,  he  was  politely 
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received  by  that  officer  and  assigned  good  quarters  for 
himself  and  all  his  suite. 

The  next  day  Allen  met  the  previously  appointed 
British  commissioners  for  the  settlement  of  a  cartel  for 
the  exchange  of  prisoners,  when  credentials  on  both  sides 
having  been  produced  for  that  purpose,  and  a  general  con- 
versation about  the  situation  of  Vermont  having  taken 
place,  they  adjourned  to  the  following  day.  The  com- 
missioners meeting  accordingly  the  next  day,  the  cartel 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  was  soon  adjusted  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties;  when  those  acting  on  the  part 
of  the  British,  informed  Allen  that  they  had  not  only  been 
commissioned  to  settle  the  cartel,  but,  in  anticipation  of  his 
coming,  had  been  appointed  to  open  negotiations  with  him 
for  an  armistice  with  the  view  of  the  return  of  Ver- 
mont to  her  allegiance  to  the  crown. 

Allen  then  showed  his  credentials  for  acting  with 
them  on  the  last  named  subject  also,  but  requested  that, 
before  so  doing,  he  might  be  permitted  to  visit  Governor 
General  Haldimand  at  Quebec.  This  was  refused;  but 
Allen  at  once  wrote  to  the  General  on  the  subject  in  lan- 
guage so  skilfully  couched  as  not  only  to  call  forth  a  polite 
response  from  that  personage,  but  to  cause  him  to  send  on 
an  additional  commissioner  to  join  the  others  in  the  negotia- 
tion. The  movement,  however,  was  not  made  without  en- 
dangering Allen's  personal  safety,  for  Major  Dundas,  who, 
not  knowing  of  any  negotiation  except  for  the  exchange  of 
prisoners,  was,  when  he  learned  all  that  had  been  done, 
extremely  wroth,  grew  suspicious,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
arresting  Allen  and  putting  him  in  irons.  And  he  would 
probably  have  done  so,  but  for  the  favorable  and  protec- 
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tive  response  of  Haldimand,  and  its  timely  arrival,  which 
at  once  relieved  Allen  of  the  danger. 

All  these  preliminary  difficulties  having  been  thus 
happily  overcome,  the  commissioners  now  commenced  in 
earnest  their  sessions  on  the  main  business  of  Allen's  mis- 
sion. 

It  seems  to  have  been  Allen's  first  object  to  impress 
deeply  the  minds  of  the  British  commissioners  with  the 
idea  that  the  people  of  Vermont  were  so  intensely  hostile 
to  New  York,  that  they  would  rather  come  under  the  sway 
of  any  power  on  earth  than  submit  to  that  State,  which 
now,  with  the  apparent  sanction  of  Congress,  was  more 
intent  than  ever  on  subjugating  them  to  her  hated  authority. 
And  so  vehemently  did  he  inveigh  against  the  New  York- 
ers, that  those  commissioners,  thinking  their  first  essential 
point  thus  shown  to  be  secure,  now,  as  Allen  concluded  his 
speech  on  this  head,  turned  to  each  other  and  laughed, 
"and  I,"  says  Allen,  in  his  private  account  of  the  affair, 
"perceiving  I  had  made  just  the  impression  I  intended, 
/  laughed  out  of  the  other  side  of  my  mouth."  Being  thus 
made  to  believe  that  Vermont  was  ready  to  fall  into  the 
arms  of  Mother  Britain,  like  a  repentant  daughter,  the  com- 
mission then  urged  that  she  should  declare  for  Great 
Britain  without  further  delay. 

No,  contended  Allen,  that  would  never  do.  The  peo- 
ple were  not  prepared  for  it.  They  had  got,  many  of  them, 
yet  to  be  brought  over;  and  as  they  were  then  in  fear  of 
an  invasion  from  Canada,  nothing  could  be  done  with  them 
towards  preparing  them  for  the  proposed  change,  till  their 
minds  were  quieted  by  a  well  defined  and  settled  armistice. 

But  it  would  far  transcend  our  limits  to  describe,  if 
we  could  adequately  do  so,  all  the  various  opposing 
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manoeuvres  resorted  to  by  the  parties  in  the  successive  steps 
taken  by  them  in  the  conference  thus  inaugurated,  dur- 
ing the  seventeen  days  of  its  continuance.  We  must  there- 
fore be  content  with  the  above  as  specimens  of  the  whole 
of  that  remarkable  negotiation,  a  negotiation  which  was 
conducted  by  Allen  alone  and  throughout  in  behalf  of  Ver- 
mont, with  a  prudence,  ingenuity  and  skill,  which  has 
never  been  surpassed  by  Metternich  or  Talleyrand,  and 
which  exhibits,  on  his  part,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
successful  feats  of  diplomacy  on  record.  All  this  will  be 
plainly  apparent  when  the  important  results  are  considered. 
In  the  first  place,  Allen  contrived,  without  once  committing 
himself  or  in  the  least  compromising  the  fealty  of  his  State 
to  the  American  cause,  to  obtain  for  her  from  his  self- 
deluded  opponents  the  desired  armistice.  And  what  was 
more  extraordinary,  that  armistice  brought  not  a  single  ad- 
vantage to  the  British,  but  on  the  contrary  a  serious  check 
to  an  important  branch  of  their  military  operations.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  armistice,  by  being  prolonged  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  address  of  Allen,  secured  Vermont 
from  invasion  till  all  danger  of  invasion  was  over.  It  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect  on  Congress  by  compelling  that 
body  to  pass  a  resolution  for  her  admission  into  the  Union 
on  a  just  settlement  of  her  boundaries.  And,  lastly,  it  kept 
back  from  all  the  Northern  frontier,  for  several  years,  a 
hostile  force  of  ten  thousand  men,  which  enabled  the 
Americans  to  draw  off  all  their  troops  to  the  south  to  com- 
plete the  overthrow  of  the  formidable  army  of  Cornwallis. 
Thus,  while  the  armistice  brought  almost  every  pos- 
sible advantage  to  Vermont,  it  exercised  an  important 
agency  in  securing  the  last  great  triumph  of  our  arms, 
which  soon  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  American  in- 
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dependence.  And  all  this,  to  every  human  appearance, 
through  the  direct  instrumentality  of  the  singularly  talented 
Ira  Allen. 

Some  of  the  New  York  writers,  and  especially  Mr. 
Stone,  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Brant,  have  attempted  to 
throw  a  suspicion  of  disloyalty  over  Vermont  during  this 
period,  but  Vermont  has  a  certificate  worth  that  of  a  thou- 
sand such  writers — the  certificate  of  the  illustrious  Wash- 
ington, who  was  in  the  secret  of  the  armistice  and  in  a 
letter  to  Governor  Chittenden,  still  in  existence,  fully  ac- 
quits Vermont  of  all  thought  of  disloyalty  in  the  whole  of 
this  singular  negotiation. 

XIV 

The  field  broadens  before  us.  With  ample  materials 
for  a  good  sized  volume,  and  every  disposition  to  make  one, 
if  circumstances  permitted,  we  must  yet  draw  to  a  close, 
and  content  ourself  with  a  summary  of  what  should  be 
more  than  tenfold  amplified  to  do  the  simplest  justice  to 
the  subject. 

In  our  concluding  remarks  on  the  armistice  and  its 
fortunate  results,  we  have  already  anticipated  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Revolution  in  the  peace  of  1783.  But  though 
Congress  had  pledged  itself  for  the  admission  of  Ver- 
mont into  the  Union,  it  yet  took  no  immediate  steps  for 
carrying  its  pledge  into  effect.  And  New  York  and  New 
Hampshire,  taking  advantage  of  the  dilatory  and  mistaken 
policy  of  that  body,  renewed,  with  their  old  avidity  and 
unfriendliness,  their  intrigues  for  the  possession  of 
our  long  persecuted  State,  which  was,  consequently,  again 
put  into  political  turmoil,  and  kept  in  that  unhappy  con- 
dition, and  in  tantalizing  suspense  respecting  her  even- 
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tual  fate,  nearly  five  years  longer.  During  all  this  period 
Ira  Allen  was  as  active  and  efficient  as  ever  in  defending 
the  rights  and  interests  o<f  Vermont  and  in  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  her  territory.  In  these  later  controversies,  in- 
deed, he  was,  as  usual,  the  leading  man  in  stilling  the 
troubled  waters,  or  turning  their  tide  to  the  advantage  of 
the  beloved  Green  Mountain  land  for  which  he  had  con- 
tended so  long  and  so  successfully.  And  it  often  required 
all  his  tact  and  genius  to  keep  her  intact  in  her  material  in- 
terests amidst  the  difficulties  that  on  all  sides  environed  her, 
and  especially  those  arising  out  of  her  union  with  the  towns 
on  the  east  of  the  Connecticut  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  on 
the  east  of  the  Hudson  on  the  other,  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  make  her  a  divided  prey  or  engulf  her  in  a 
civil  war,  but  which  imminent  dangers  were  averted  by 
his  great  and  skilfully  managed  influence.  And  not 
among  the  least  of  his  services  to  Vermont,  probably, 
was  the  negotiation  he  effected  with  New  York  in  antici- 
pation of  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  her  boundaries, 
which  was  to  be  made  previous  to  her  admission  into  the 
Union  on  the  terms  imposed  on  her  by  Congress. 

By  this  negotiation  he  procured,  for  the  sum  of 
$30,000,  to  be  paid  by  Vermont  to  New  York,  the  can- 
celing and  making  null  and  void  all  the  grants  which  had 
been  made  by  the  latter,  of  the  lands  of  the  former  not 
previously  granted  by  New  Hampshire,  and  for  which,  it 
was  feared,  the  New  York  grantees  might  thereafter 
successfully  institute  suits  at  law ;  so  that  not  a  single 
law  suit  ever  was,  or  could  be,  sustained  by  those  grantees 
for  the  lands  in  question. 

Having  now  seen  Vermont  admitted  into  the  Union, 
taking  an  honorable  position  among  the  sister  States,  and 
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started  on  that  career  of  prosperity  which  thenceforward 
peculiarly  marked  her  fortunes,  Ira  Allen,  besides  at- 
tending to  his  private  interests,  turned  his  attention  to 
the  internal  improvements  and  educational  interests  of 
the  State,  which  he  had  already  done  so  much  to  defend, 
so  much  to  extricate  from  her  mountains  of  difficulties, 
and  so  much  eventually  to  place  on  the  eminence  where 
glory  covered  her. 

Among  the  many  schemes  he  devised  for  the  benefit 
of  the  State  by  extending  her  trade  and  commerce,  and 
thus  indirectly  enhancing  the  value  of  her  agricultural 
interests,  the  most  important,  perhaps,  was  his  project 
for  a  ship  canal  'from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of  peace,  he  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council  to  go  to 
Quebec  to  concoct  measures  with  the  Legislative  Council 
of  Canada  for  opening  a  free  commercial  intercourse  with 
that  province;  somewhat  on  the  plan,  perhaps,  of  the 
present  reciprocity  treaty.  And  during  the  progress  of 
the  conference  on  the  subject,  he  laid  this  project  for  a 
ship  canal  before  Governor  Haldimand,  who  thought  so 
highly  of  the  proposition,  that  he  appointed  Captain 
Twist,  the  Governor's  engineer,  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
route  of  the  proposed  canal,  and  an  estimate  of  its  ex- 
pense. This  was  done,  the  work  pronounced  entirely 
feasible,  and  the  expense  estimated  at  only  27,000  pounds 
for  a  canal  which  should  float  vessels  of  200  tons  burthen 
from  Lake  Champlain  through  to  the  ocean.  Allen 
subsequently,  while  in  London,  pressed  this  project  on 
the  British  minister,  who,  though  approving  it,  would 
give  no  encouragement  that  his  government  would  give 
any  pecuniary  aid  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  He  then, 
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having  so  much  faith  in  his  project,  offered  to  build  the 
canal  at  his  own  expense,  provided  the  British  govern- 
ment would  grant  him  a  tonnage  on  ships  passing  through 
it,  to  the  amount  of  the  interest  on  the  cost.  But  this 
was  also  declined  and  the  project  had  to  be  relinquished. 

But  though  this  noble  project  had,  for  that  time,  to 
be  relinquished  for  want  of  proper  encouragement  and 
support,  why  have  not  the  plans"  and  suggestions  of  its 
sagacious  and  public  spirited  projector  so  commended 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont, that  they  have,  before  this,  taken  up  the  enterprise 
where  he  left  it?  Do  they  doubt  its  practicability  or  re- 
munerating benefits?  If  so,  let  them  look  at  the  results 
flowing  from  that  stupendous  effort,  the  New  York  and 
Erie  canal,  the  practicability  of  which,  at  the  outset,  was 
a  hundred  fold  more  doubtful;  its  expense  a  hundred 
fold  greater,  and  its  remunerative  'benefits  correspond- 
ingly more  improbable.  And  yet  that  great  work  was 
accomplished,  and  it  stands,  at  this  day,  one  of  the  proud- 
est monuments  to  the  genius  of  its  great  projector,  De 
Witt  Clinton,  honoring  alike  the  man  and  his  State,  and 
furnishing  the  latter  with  its  richest  source  of  revenue. 
The  canal  that  Allen  projected  might  not,  it  is  true,  have 
proved  all  to  Vermont  that  the  Erie  has  to  New  York. 
But  it  must  necessarily  have  been  of  great  benefit.  It 
would  stud  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain  with  ship- 
building ports,  turning  villages  to  cities;  while  the  reve- 
nue from  the  accompanying,  and  other  trade  might  be 
made  half  to  support  the  State  government. 

During  this  period,  also,  he  continued  his  explora- 
tions of  such  parts  of  the  State  as  had  never  been  explored 
by  him  before,  and  re-explored  sections  that  he  had 
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once  gone  over,  but  not  sufficiently  examined  to 
satisfy  his  inquiring  mind.  In  these  explorations, 
besides  establishing  disputed  or  imperfect  boundaries 
of  towns,  examining  their  charter  titles,  etc.,  in  his 
character  of  surveyor  general,  he  carefully  noted  the 
quality  of  the  soils,  the  value  of  the  timber  and  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  different  localities,  pointing  out 
the  advantages  of  each  for  the  purpose  of  agriculture, 
manufactures  or  trade,  and  suggesting  what  new  roads 
might  be  advantageously  opened,  what  canals  might  be 
cut,  and  what  rivers  be  made  more  navigable.  Those  who 
have  read  his  history,  his  private  journal  and  other  writings, 
will  be  surprised,  as  they  pass  over  Vermont,  to  perceive 
the  accuracy  of  his  descriptions,  the  justness  of  his  esti- 
mates, and  the  remarkable  forecast  involved  in  his  calcula- 
tions of  future  results. 

But  important  as  were  the  immediate  or  -eventual 
benefits  which  Allen,  during  this  peaceful  period,  confer- 
red on  Vermont  by  his  projected  improvements,  settle- 
ment of  boundaries  and  titles,  and  his  exertions  for  the 
development  of  her  general  resources,  we  have  yet  the 
pleasure  of  recording  an  act  of  his,  which  involved  a 
nobler  and  more  lasting  benefaction  to  the  people  of  his 
State.  He  had  ever  been  among  the  most  earnest  and 
active  in  securing  provisions  by  legislative  enactments 
and  liberal  grants  of  lands  in  town  charters,  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools  and  academies.  But  to  perfect 
such  a  system  of  education  as  he  wished  to  see  established, 
he  saw  the  necessity  of  founding  a  State  University  to  serve 
as  a  fountain-head  to  all  the  inferior  institutions  of  learning. 
Accordingly,  he  presented  to  the  Legislature  a  memorial 
praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  Burlington, 
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basing  the  prayer  thereof  on  his  own  munificent  dona- 
tion of  four  thousand  pounds,  made  for  the  purpose. 
And  on  this,  with  the  addition  of  seven  hundred  pounds 
donated  by  several  gentlemen  in  Burlington  and  vicinity, 
the  Legislature,  in  1791,  passed  the  act  of  incorporation, 
establishing,  at  Burlington,  in  consonance  with  the  me- 
morial, the  Vermont  University,  which,  in  a  few  years, 
commenced  instruction;  and  which,  after  various  reverses 
during  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  its  existence, 
has  become,  in  extent  of  studies  and  thoroughness  therein, 
one  of  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States.  And  who  should  be  regarded  as  its  founder? 
There  are  two  monuments  in  Burlington  which  hallow 
the  memory  of  two  remarkable  men.  One  a  beautiful 
white  shaft,  which  rises  from  the  old  graveyard  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  hill,  to  mark  the  last  resting  place, 
and  to  honor  the  character,  of  Ethan  Allen.  That  is  all 
right,  and  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  old  hero.  But  to  the 
south  of  that,  on  the  top  of  the  same  eminence,  rises  a 
prouder  monument,  in  the  shape  of  the  noble  structure  of 
the  University.  That  is  Ira  Allen's  monument;  for  with 
it  his  name,  in  the  minds  of  all  those  who  have  read  his- 
tory rightly,  and  shall,  while  sailing  on  the  lake  or 
rambling  over  the  surrounding  country,  glance  up  to  the 
imposing  pile  that  crowns  this  beautiful  'summit — his 
honored  name  must  be  forever  associated. 

XV 

The  course  of  our  narrative  has  now  brought  us  to 
the  commencement  of  the  last  period  of  Allen's  varied 
life — a  period  which,  though  no  less  marked  and  romantic 
than  those  that  preceded  it,  we  would  have  gladly  been 
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saved  the  task  of  recording;  for  it  was  the  period  of  his 
misfortunes.  The  truth  however  must  be  told,  but  we 
feel  it  is  a  relief  that  our  limits  compel  us  to  tell  it 
briefly. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1795,  Ira  Allen,  hav- 
ing, in  his  inspection  as  first  major  general,  too  often 
been  made  aware  of  the  defective  manner  in  which  the 
militia  of  the  State  were  armed,  suggested  to  Governor 
Chittenden  the  expediency  of  a  purchase  of  arms  by  the 
State  to  supply  the  everywhere  confessed  deficiency.  He 
further  stated,  that,  as  he  was  wishing  to  visit  the  great 
European  capitals,  and  especially  London,  to  see  what 
the  British  government  would  do  in  furtherance  of  his 
project  of  a  ship  canal  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  he  would  make  the  purchase,  if  as  he  believed, 
he  could  advantageously  do  so,  in  England  or  France,  on 
his  own  pecuniary  advances  and  securities,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  he  should  be  guaranteed  a  fair  sale  for  them  to 
the  State  when  the  arms  had  been  so  purchased,  shipped 
and  delivered  in  Vermont.  The  Governor  cordially  en- 
tertained the  proposition,  gave  Allen  written  authority  in 
his  official  capacity,  with  the  only  guaranty  for  the  re- 
purchase which  he  had  required;  and  the  latter  was  soon 
on  his  way  to  England,  where  he  arrived  on  the  2d  day 
of  January,  1796.  While  vainly  urging  his  ship  canal 
project  at  the  British  court,  as  particularized  in  a  pre- 
ceding page,  he  learned  that  the  French  government 
were  possessed  of  a  quantity  of  arms,  which  not  coming 
within  some  recent  army  regulation,  they  were  ready  to 
sell  at  reduced  prices.  In  consequence  of  this  informa- 
tion, he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  effected  a 
purchase  from  the  French  Minister  of  War  of  20,000 
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muskets,  furnished  with  bayonets,  and  24  brass  cannon 
partially  equipped  for  service,  for  about  $130,000,  the 
purchaser  paying  one-fifth  of  the  money  down,  and  the 
remainder  in  yearly  installments,  secured  by  mortgage  on 
all  his  real  estate  in  America,  and  the  seller  agreeing  to 
deliver  the  arms  at  the  port  of  Ostend.  The  arms  hav- 
ing been  delivered  according  to  contract,  he  chartered  a 
vessel  of  about  170  tons,  called  the  Olive  Branch,  shipped 
them  on  board  and  sailed  with  them  for  New  York. 
But  after  the  vessel  had  been  a  short  time  out,  she  was 
taken  by  a  British  ship  of  war  and  carried  into  Ports- 
mouth, England,  the  commander  alleging  that  he  had 
orders  to  bring  all  neutral  vessels  loaded  with  arms  into 
port,  and  seeming  to  look  upon  this  as  a  particularly 
suspicious  one.  This  illegal  seizure,  for  it  was  unques- 
tionably such,  was  doubtless  caused  by  the  alarm  created 
about  that  time  by  an  attempted  insurrection  in  Canada, 
under  the  lead  of  Major  McLane,  a  New  England  man, 
and  by  the  suspicion  that  these  arms  were  intended  for 
the  Canadians  for  a  further  prosecution  of  that  insurrec- 
tion, mere  suspicion  being  always  enough  with  the  British 
in  such  alarms,  to  make  them  bat-blind  to  justice,  the 
best  of  evidence,  and  even  common  sense.  And  when 
the  alarm  passes  away,  and  the  scales  fall  from  their  eyes, 
national  pride  then  steps  in,  and  keeps  them,  seemingly, 
from  returning,  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it,  to 
what  they  know  law  and  justice  should,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, have  dictated.  And  so  it  was  in  the  case  of 
Allen.  His  ship  and  cargo  were  libeled  as  a  prize  in 
spite  of  the  sufficient  evidence  he  produced  on  the  spot, 
and  himself  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison. 
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Allen,  thus  unjustly  detained  and  deprived  of  his 
property,  became  a  claimant  before  the  court  of  Admiralty 
for  the  libeled  cargo,  and  the  owners  of  the  Olive  Branch 
claimants  for  the  ship.  The  latter  not  being  opposed  by 
the  captors  in  their  claim,  their  ship,  of  course,  was  soon 
restored  to  them.  But  not  so  the  cargo.  That  was 
destined  to  be  so  controlled  and  kept  in  abeyance  by  an 
addle-pated  and  bitterly  prejudiced  British  judge,  as  to 
prove  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing  to  the  outraged  claim- 
ant. After  years  of  vexatious  delays,  partial  hearing, 
continuances,  re-hearings,  orders  for  new  proofs  and 
pleas  and  the  settlement  of  all  manner  of  interlocutory 
questions,  and  after  the  employment  of  counsel  and 
agents,  and  the  procurement  of  testimony  from  different 
countries  abroad,  to  prove  what  had  been  already  suffici- 
ently established,  and  all  done  at  a  most  ruinous  expense 
to  him,  his  claim,  just  when  he  had  reason  to  believe  him- 
self to  be  on  the  eve  of  success,  was  decided  against  him; 
the  whole  cargo  was  condemned  and  adjudged  to  be  the 
prize  for  which  the  captors  had  contended.  From  this 
decision,  however,  Allen  took  an  appeal  to  the  higher 
court  of  admiralty  then  known  under  the  appellation  of 
the  "Lords  of  Appeal." 

But  this  new  tribunal  ordered  proceedings,  de  novo, 
or  new  pleas  to  be  entered,  and  new  testimony  to  be  pro- 
duced throughout.  This  was  enough,  in  the  slow  process 
of  British  justice,  to  occupy  another  year.  Then  came 
again  the  old  delays,  continuances,  and  hearings  of  pre- 
liminary questions.  During  these,  Allen  petitioned  the 
court  to  be  permitted  to  take  possession  of  his  cargo  on 
bail.  This  was  for  months  denied  him,  but  at  length  al- 
lowed. But  to  procure  responsible  men,  who  would  bind 
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themselves  to  keep  the  cargo  to  answer  to  the  final  judg- 
ment in  the  case,  he  was  compelled  to  assign  the  property 
all  over  to  those  who  had  thus  become  his  bail;  so  that 
this  really  availed  him  nothing.  The  main  case  then 
trundled  its  slow,  and  seemingly  interminable,  length 
along.  And  it  was  not  till  the  year  1804  that  Allen  finally 
gained  his  case  in  a  decree  of  the  court  for  the  restora- 
tion of  his  cargo  of  arms,  after  nearly  eight  years  of 
enormously  expensive  litigation.  But  this  decree  was 
strangely  and  unjustly  made  with  the  condition  that  he, 
the  claimant,  should  pay  all  costs  and  charges!  A  gov- 
ernment of  boasted  law  and  justice  wrongfully  instituting 
legal  proceedings  against  an  individual,  contending  with 
him  eight  years,  formally  exonerating  him,  and  then  sad- 
dling him  with  costs!  O,  magnanimous  England!  Yes, 
the  persecuted  Allen  had  at  last  recovered  his  cargo;  but 
what  did  it  now  avail  him?  Nothing.  His  English, 
French  and  American  creditors  all  immediately  pounced 
upon  it  with  their  numerous  writs  of  attachment,  sold  it 
at  the  post  and,  in  damages  and  cost,  swept  the  whole 
into  their  pockets.  And  Allen  returned  to  his  country  and 
home,  wth  his  health  impaired,  his  spirit  crushed,  and  all 
his  real  estate  hopelessly  encumbered — in  short  a  ruined 
man. 

Being  still  determined,  however,  not  yet  to  lie  down 
in  the  furrow  and  give  up  to  his  misfortunes,  he  set  to 
work  to  see  what  might  be  done  towards  retrieving  his 
broken  fortunes.  But  he  found  his  private  affairs  in  al- 
most inextricable  confusion.  His  lands — besides  rest- 
ing under  the  heavy  general  mortgages  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  place  upon  them,  to  meet  his  payments  to 
the  French  government,  and  the  enormous  expenses,  to 
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which  he  had  been  subjected  in  the  English  courts — his 
lands,  or  the  most  valuable  of  them,  had  been  levied  on  by 
smaller  individual  creditors  on  disputed  or  unadjusted  old 
claims,  or  for  damages  arising  from  disputed  titles  of 
lands  sold  them  by  himself  or  agents ;  while  he  was 
threatened  with  various  law  suits  of  a  like  character. 
And  to  avoid  such  annoyances,  till  he  could  feel  himself  in 
a  situation  to  help  himself  and  others,  and  more  success- 
fully combat  the  combination,  which  he  always, — and  we 
fear  with  too  much  truth, — asserted  was  formed  by  the 
new  set  of  leading  men  that  had  recently  come  on  to  the 
stage,  to  prevent  him  from  rising  from  his  embarrass- 
ments, he  gave  bail  on  all  suits  then  brought,  and  pri- 
vately removed  to  Philadelphia. 

Here  his  first  work  was  to  revise,  complete,  and  pub- 
lish his  History  of  Vermont,  which  he  had  mainly  written 
in  London,  now  a  very  scarce  book,  but  a  most  inval- 
uable one  as  containing  the  fullest  and  most  authentic 
record  of  our  early  political  history  yet  published.  He 
here  also  wrote  and  published  a  long  series  of  pamphlets 
entitled  The  Olive  Branch,  intended  for  the  ground- work 
of  petitions  for  redress  from  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  for  the  interposition  of  Congress  in  that  behalf, 
and  for  aid  from  the  State  of  Vermont  in  view  of  his 
former  important  services.  These  pamphlets,  besides 
clearly  demonstrating  his  claims  on  each  of  these,  throw 
much  light  on  all  the  obscure  parts  of  the  history  of  the 
times,  and  form,  even  in  the  half  of  them  still  in  exist- 
ence, a  set  of  most  interesting  and  valuable  historical 
documents. 

On  these,  with  his  large  correspondence  in  connec- 
tion, and  in  urging  his  petitions  as  above  named,  he  spent 
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the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  while  manfully  and  ably 
contending  for  his  rights,  he  died  in  harness  in  Philadel- 
phia in  the  year  1814. 

Some  time  previous  to  going  to  Europe,  Mr.  Allen 
married  a  daughter  of  Major  Enos,  and  settled  on  her 
and  on  her  and  his  heirs  the  best  part  of  the  lands  of 
Irasburgh,  on  which  their  only  heir,  the  Hon.  Ira  H. 
Allen,  of  that  town,  still  resides,  enjoying  an  ample  for- 
tune and  a  distinguished  position  in  society. 

Such  was  Ira  Allen,  such  his  remarkable  character, 
such  his  eminent  services  in  securing  the  independence 
of  this  State,  and  such  the  clouded  close  of  his  active  and 
eventful  life.  When  he  went  to  Europe,  no  man  in  the 
State  stood  fairer  or  exercised  a  greater  or  juster  in- 
fluence. Should  the  unfortunate  events,  which  there 
awaited  him,  which  he  could  have  neither  foreseen  nor 
averted,  and  through  which  he  passed  without  the  least 
stain  on  his  reputation,  should  they  now  make  any  differ- 
ence in  our  estimation  of  the  man?  No!  Reason  and 
Justice  cry,  No!  Then  let  the  people  of  Vermont  come 
forward  to  vindicate  his  name  and  rescue  it  from  the  cold 
shade  of  neglect  in  which  it  has  been  suffered  so  long  and 
unjustly  to  remain. 
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ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  VERMONT  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 


BY  DANIEL  P.  THOMPSON,  OCT.  24,  1850. 


MR.  PRESIDENT  AND  GENTLEMEN    OF   THE    SENATE   AND 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES: 

Vermont  was  ushered  into  political  existence  midst 
storm  and  tempest.  We  speak  both  metaphorically  and 
literally:  For  it  is  a  curious  historical  fact  that  her  Con- 
stitution, the  result  of  the  first  regular  movement 
ever  made  by  her  people  towards  an  independent  civil 
government,  was  adopted  during  the  darkest  period  of 
the  Revolution — at  an  hour  of  commotion  and  alarm, 
when  the  tempest  of  war  was  actually  bursting  over  her 
borders  and  threatening  her  entire  subversion.  And,  as 
if  to  make  the  event  the  more  remarkable,  the  adoption 
took  place  amidst  one  of  the  most  memorable  thunder 
storms  ever  known  in  Vermont,  but  for  the  providential 
occurrence  of  which,  at  that  particular  juncture,  that  im- 
portant political  measure,  as  we  shall  soon  make  apparent, 
must  have  been  postponed  to  an  indefinite  period,  and 
what  is  more,  to  a  period  when  the  growing  dissensions, 
which,  as  soon  as  the  common  danger  was  over,  New 
York  and  New  Hampshire  contrived  to  scatter  among  her 
people,  must  have  defeated  it,  and  thus  destroyed  all  their 
prospects  of  the  blessings  of  an  independent  civil  govern- 
ment forever. 
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The  whole  history  of  the  settlement  and  organiza- 
tion of  this  State,  indeed,  exhibits,  when  compared  with 
those  of  another,  the  most  striking  anomaly.  She  may 
emphatically  be  called  the  offspring  of  war  and  contro- 
versy. The  long  and  fierce  dispute  for  territory  between 
the  colonies  just  named,  had  sown  her  soil  with  Dragon 
teeth,  which  at  length  sprang  up  in  a  crop  of  hardy,  de- 
termined, and  liberty-loving  men,  who  instead  of  join- 
ing either  of  the  contending  parties,  soon  resolved  to  take 
a  stand  for  themselves  against  both.  And  that  stand 
they  maintained  with  a  spirit  and  success,  to  which,  con- 
sidering the  discouragements,  difficulties  and  dangers  they 
were  constantly  compelled  to  encounter,  history  scarcely 
furnishes  a  parallel.  But  though  every  step  of  her  prog- 
ress, from  the  felling  of  the  first  tree  in  her  dark  wilder- 
ness to  her  final  reception  into  the  sisterhood  of  the 
States,  was  marked  by  the  severest  trials,  yet  the  memor- 
able year  of  '77,  was  incomparably  the  most  trying  and 
gloomy  as  well  as  the  most  glorious  of  her  history. 
Within  a  period  of  forty  days,  indeed,  from  the  first  land- 
ing of  the  vauntful  Burgoyne  on  her  shores  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  on  the  6th  of  July,  to  the  i6th  of  August, 
when  his  Lion  Flag  was  seen  trailing  in  the  dust  at 
Bennington,  her  whole  destinies  seemed  crowded;  but  it 
was  in  those  very  days  of  darkness  and  dismay,  that  she 
settled  them  all,  and  ensured  her  independence  forever! 

Conceiving  this  eventful  period,  therefore,  to  be  the 
turning  point  in  the  destinies  of  Vermont,  as  a  separate 
State,  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  this  important 
part  of  her  history,  and  endeavor  to  unfold  the  secret 
and  hitherto  little  known,  but,  in  our  estimation,  the  main 
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springs  of  action,  by  which  such  momentous  results  were 
accomplished. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  memorable  year  the  people 
of  Vermont  by  their  delegates  in  formal  Convention  as- 
sembled had  declared  themselves  independent, 

"Independent  of  all  save  the  mercies  of  God." 

to  use  the  significant  language  which  the  poet  has  put 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  their  numbers.  And  having 
taken  measures  for  publishing  their  declaration  to  the 
world,  this  Convention  closed  its  proceedings  by  appoint- 
ing a  committee  to  draft  a  Constitution  to  be  submitted  to 
a  new  Convention  which  the  people  were  invited  to  call 
for  the  purpose.  In  response  to  that  call,  a  new  Conven- 
tion assembled  at  Windsor  about  the  first  of  July  follow- 
ing, and  proceeded,  with  that  diligence  and  scrupulous 
regard  to  the  employment  of  their  time,  for  which  our 
earlier  public  bodies  were  noted,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  important  instrument  now  submitted  to  them  as  a 
proper  basis  on  which  to  erect  the  superstructure  of  a 
civil  government  suited  to  the  genius  and  necessities  of 
an  industrious  and  frugal  people — a  people  who,  though 
keenly  jealous  of  their  individual  rights,  and  exceedingly 
restive  under  all  foreign  authority,  had  yet  declared  the 
wish  to  receive  and  obey  a  system  of  legal  restraints,  if  it 
could  be  one  of  their  own  imposing — a  people  who  had 
said  to  their  leaders : 

"Tho*   we  owe  no  allegiance   and  bow  to  no  throne, 
We  will  yield  to  the  law  if  that  law  be  our  own." 

For  five  days,  from  rising  to  setting  sun,  this  Con- 
vention employed  the  best  energies  of  their  enlightened 
and  practical  minds  in  discussing  and  amending  the 
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document  before  them.  But  their  labors  had  well  nigh 
been  lost,  for  the  present  certainly,  and,  for  reasons  be- 
fore given,  probably  forever.  For  soon  after  they  had 
assembled  on  the  6th  day  of  their  Session,  and  while  they 
were  intently  listening  to  the  reading  of  the  instrument 
for  the  last  time  before  taking  a  final  vote  on  its  adoption, 
their  proceedings  were  suddenly  brought  to  a  stand  by 
the  alarming  news,  loudly  proclaimed  from  an  open 
despatch  from  the  gallant  Warner  by  a  herald  who  ap- 
peared on  his  foam  covered  horse  before  their  open  door, 
that  Ticonderoga,  the  supposed  impregnable  barrier  of 
frontier  defence,  had  fallen,  and  our  scattered  troops  were 
flying  in  all  directions  before  a  formidable  British  army 
that  was  sweeping  unopposed  along  the  western  border  of 
the  State,  flanked  by  a  horde  of  merciless  savages,  from 
whose  fearful  eruptions  not  a  dwelling  on  that  side  the 
mountains  would  probably  be  spared!  This  intelligence, 
so  unexpected  and  so  startling,  too  nearly  concerned  the 
members  of  this  body  as  men  as  well  as  patriots,  to  per- 
mit their  entire  exemption  from  the  general  feeling  of 
consternation  and  dismay  which  was  everywhere  spread- 
ing, on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  around  them;  and  many 
a  staid  heart  among  them  secretly  trembled  for  the  fate  of 
the  near  and  dear  ones  left  at  home,  in  which  the  red 
tomahawk  might,  even  at  that  moment  be  busy  at  its 
work  of  death;  while  the  bosoms  of  all  were  burning  to 
seize  the  sword  or  musket  and  fly  to  their  relief  or  mingle 
in  the  common  defence  of  their  endangered  country. 
Any  further  proceedings  with  the  subject  on  hand,  at 
such  a  moment  was  soon  found  to  be  impossible,  and  the 
greater  'number  began  to  clamor  for  an  immediate 
adjournment.  But  while  a  few  who  had  shared  less 
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than  others  in  the  panic,  or  were  more  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  accomplishing  an  object,  at  this 
time,  now  so  nearly  attained,  were  vainly  attempting  to 
resist  the  current,  till  time  was  gained  for  reflection,  an 
unwonted  darkness,  as  if  by  special  interposition  of 
Providence,  fell  suddenly  upon  the  earth.  The  light- 
nings began  to  gleam  through  the  dark  and  threatening 
masses  of  clouds  that  had  enveloped  the  sky,  and  the 
long,  deep  roll  of  thunder  was  heard  in  every  quarter  of 
the  heavens,  giving  warning  of  the  severe  and  protracted 
tempest,  which  now  soon  burst  over  them  with  a  fury 
that  precluded  all  thought  of  venturing  abroad.  The 
prospect  of  being  thus  confined  to  the  place  for  some 
hours,  if  not  for  the  whole  day,  taking  from  the  movers 
all  inducement  for  immediate  adjournment,  they  now 
began  to  take  a  cooler  view  of  the  subject;  and  soon,  by 
common  consent,  the  business  on  hand  was  resumed. 
The  reading  of  the  Constitution  was  finished,  and,  while 
the  storm  was  still  howling  around  them,  and  the  thun- 
ders breaking  over  their  heads,  that  instrument  was 
adopted  and  became  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.*  One 
thing  more,  however,  remained  to  be  done;  and  that  was 
to  constitute  a  provisional  government  to  act  till  the  one 
pointed  out  by  the  Constitution  could  be  established. 
This  was  now  effected  by  the  appointment  of  that  small 
body  of  men,  13  in  number,  it  is  believed,  since  known  as 
THE  OLD  COUNCIL  OF  SAFETY  OF  VERMONT,  and  noted  alike 
for  the  remarkable  powers  with  which  they  were  invested, 
and  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  those  powers  were 

*This  Constitution  was  never  submitted  to  the  people  for 
ratification,  but  by  general  consent  acquiesced  in  without  that  usual 
formality. 
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exercised:  For  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the 
emergency  in  which  these  men  were  called  to  act,  they  were 
almost  necessarily  invested  with  the  extraordinary  com- 
bination of  Legislative,  Judicial  and  Executive  power.  But 
this  power,  absolute  and  dictatorial  as  it  was,  they  never 
abused,  nor  exercised  but  for  the  public  good,  and  in  this 
they  were  cheerfully  sustained  by  the  people  who  felt  that 
they  were  thus  not  only  sustaining  the  cause  of  Freedom, 
but  the  laws  which  were  of  their  own  providing,  and  which 
they  were  now  anxious  should  be  strictly  obeyed.* 

To  that  unique  assembly,  whose  origin  we  have  just 
described,  we  now  propose  to  introduce  our  auditors  at 
its  most  interesting  and  important  session.  In  obedience 
to  the  order  of  the  Convention,  they  had  promptly  as- 
sembled at  Manchester,  and  here,  conscious  that  the  eyes 
of  all  were  turned  anxiously  upon  them  in  expectation 
that  they  would  provide  for  the  safety  of  their  infant 
State,  whose  now  fearfully  menaced  destines  had  been 
committed  into  their  hands,  they  commenced  the  worse 
than  Egyptian  task  devolving  on  them — that  of  making 
adequate  provisions  for  the  public  defence,  while  the 
means  were  almost  wholly  wanting.  For  with  scarcely 
the  visible  means  in  the  whole  settlement,  in  its  then  ex- 
hausted and  unsettled  condition,  of  raising  and  support- 
ing a  single  company  of  soldiers,  they  were  expected  to 
raise  an  army;  without  the  shadow  of  a  public  Treasury, 
and  without  any  credit  as  a  State,  and  without  the  power 


*The  council  of  safety  continued  to  exercise  all  these  powers 
till  March,  1778,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  legislature,  then 
first  convening,  in  all  its  civil  functions,  while  those  relating  to 
^ar  were  transferred  to  a  new  body  appointed  by  the  legislature, 
called  the  Board  of  War. 
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of  taxing  the  people,  which,  by  the  Constitution  just 
adopted,  could  only  be  done  by  a  legislature  not  yet 
called,  they  were  required  to  do  that  for  which  half  a 
million  was  needed.  Such  were  the  difficulties  by  which 
they  were  met  at  the  outset — difficulties,  which,  to  men 
of  ordinary  stamina  and  mental  resources,  would  have 
been  insurmountable.  But  the  members  of  the  Old 
Council  of  Safety  were  not  men  of  ordinary  stamina, 
either  moral  or  mental,  and  the  results  of  their  action 
amid  all  these  difficulties  and  discouragements  were  soon 
to  evince  it  to  the  world.  The  particular  time  however, 
we  have  chosen  for  lifting  the  curtain  from  their  secret 
proceedings,  was  at  the  darkest,  and  most  disheartening 
hour  they  were  doomed  to  experience,  and  before  their 
united  mind  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  any  measure 
affording  the  least  promise  of  auspicious  results.  The 
army  of  Burgoyne  was  then  hovering  on  their  borders  in 
its  most  menacing  attitude.  Marauding  parties  were 
daily  penetrating  the  interior,  plundering  and  capturing 
the  defenceless  inhabitants;  while  each  day  brought  the 
unwelcome  news  of  the  defection  of  individuals  who  had 
gone  off  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  victorious  enemy,  to 
whose  alarming  progress  scarcely  a  show  of  resistance 
had  yet  been  interposed.  Nor  was  this  the  end  of  the 
chapter  of  the  trials  that  awaited  them.  Another  blow 
was  to  be  added,  more  calculated  than  all  to  test  their 
firmness  and  bring  home  to  their  bosoms  a  sense  of  the 
perils  of  the  crisis,  and  the  necessity  of  prompt  action, 
unless  they  should  conclude  to  give  up  and  yield  unresist- 
ingly to  the  current  destiny  that  seemed  to  be  setting 
so  strongly  against  them.  But  let  us  now  present  the 
mortifying  event  to  which  we  have  just  alluded  in  another 
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form,  together  with  the  action  that  followed,  and  per- 
sonal descriptions  of  the  actors,  gathered  from  the  writings 
left  by  one  of  their  number,*  from  the  lips  of  old 
men  now  passed  away,  and  especially  of  one  whom  this 
year  has  numbered  with  the  dead  and  who,  then  an 
observant  boy,f  was  permitted  to  be  an  eye  and  ear  wit- 
ness of  all  that  occurred  in  the  debate  which  we  will  try 
to  bring  up  as  a  living  and  truthful  picture  directly  to 
the  senses : — 

The  long  summer  day  was  drawing  to  a  close.  It 
had  been  thus  far  spent  by  the  Council,  as  had  been  sev- 
eral of  the  preceding,  in  discussing  the  ways  and  means 
for  doing  something  to  avert  the  doom  that  hung  over 
their  seemingly  devoted  State.  But  up  to  this  hour  their 
deliberations  had  been  wholly  fruitless.  Project  after 
project  for  raising  military  forces  had  been  brought  for- 
ward, discussed  and  abandoned,  as  impracticable,  till 
wearied  with  the  unavailing  labors,  and  disheartened  by 
the  dismal  prospect  before  them,  they  were  about  to  give 
up  business  for  the  day  when  the  door-keeper,  with  un- 
wonted haste  and  an  agitated  manner,  entered  the  room, 
and  announced  to  the  astonished  members  the  alarming 
tidings  that  one  of  their  own  number,  and  till  that  day  an 
active  participator  in  their  discussions,  had  proved  a 
Judas,  and  was  now,  with  a  band  of  his  recreant  neigh- 
bors, on  his  way  to  the  British  camp!  This  news  fell 
like  a  thunder-clap  on  the  Council,  producing  at  first  a 
sensation  not  often  witnessed  in  so  grave  an  assemblage. 
But  no  formal  comments  were  offered,  and,  after  the  com- 
motion had  subsided,  all  sank  into  a  thoughtful  silence, 

*Ira  Allen — see  appendix. 
tDaniel  Chipman. 
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which  we  will  improve  by  personal  introductions  of  all 
the  leading  members  of  this  body,  whom  we  are  now  to 
suppose  sitting  before  us  digesting  the  tidings  just  an- 
nounced. 

Separated  from  the  rest  by  a  sort  of  enclosure  com- 
posed of  tables  strung  across  one  end  of  the  apartment, 
which  was  the  large  upper  room  of  the  old  tavern  in 
Manchester,  and  which  had  been  hastily  fitted  up  for  the 
occasion,  sat  the  President  of  the  Council — the  vener- 
able THOMAS  CHITTENDEN,  the  wise,  the  prudent  and  the 
good,  who  was  to  Vermont  what  Washington  was  to  the 
whole  country,  and  who,  though  possessing  no  dazzling 
greatness,  had  yet  that  rare  combination  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual qualities  which  was  far  better — good  sense, 
great  discretion,  honesty  of  purpose,  and  an  unvarying 
equanimity  of  temper,  united  with  a  modest  and  pleasing 
address.  And  by  the  long  and  continued  exercise  of  this 
golden  mean  of  qualities,  he  was  destined  to  leave  be- 
hind him,  an  honest  and  enduring  fame — a  memorial  of 
good  deeds  and  useful  every-day  examples  to  be  remem- 
bered and  quoted  both  in  the  domestic  circle  and  public 
assembly,  when  the  superior  brilliancy  of  many  a  con- 
temporary had  passed  away  and  been  forgotten.  Be 
was  now  over  fifty,  but  so  fine  his  physical  endowments, 
and  so  good  his  habits,  that  time  had  left  scarcely  a  trace 
on  his  manly  brow;  and  notwithstanding  the  simplicity 
of  his  deportment  and  the  plainness  of  his  dress,  the 
large  arm  chair  in  which  he  was  reclining,  furnished  by 
some  considerate  matron  of  the  neighborhood,  could  not 
have  found,  in  the  broad  land,  an  occupant  who  would 
have  filled  it  with  more  native  dignity,  or  one  better  fitted 
to  restrain  by  courteous  firmness,  and  by  tact  guide  into 
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safe  and  appropriate  fields  of  action,  the  less  disciplined 
and  more  fiery  spirits  of  the  body  over  whom  he  presided. 
On  the  left   of  the   President,   on   one   of  the  plain 
benches  that  ran  along  the  walls  in   front,  immersed  in 
thought,  sat  side  by  side,  like  brothers  as  they  were,  the 
two  FAYS — those   intelligent   and   persevering   friends   of 
freedom  and  State  independence.       Further  along  sat  the 
two  ROBINSONS,  alike  patriotic  and  active  or  able  accord- 
ing to  the  different  spheres  in  which  they  were  about  to 
be  distinguished — one  in  the  tented  field,  and  the  other  on 
the  Bench,  and  in  the  Councils  of  the  Nation.     Next  to 
them  was  seen  the  short,  burly  form  of  the  uncompromis- 
ing MATTHEW  LYON,  the  Irish  refugee,  who  was  willing  to 
be  sold,  as  he  was,  to  pay  his  passage,  for  a  pair  of  two- 
yearold  bulls,  by  which  he  was  wont  to  swear  on  all  extra 
occasions— thus   sold   for  the   sake  of  getting  out  of  the 
king-tainted  atmosphere  of  the  old  world,  into  one  where 
his  broad  chest  could  expand  freely,  and  his  bold,  free 
spirit  soar  untrammeled  by  the   clogs   of  legitimacy.     In 
his   eagle  eye,   and   every  lineament  of  his   clear,   ardent 
and  fearless  countenance,  might  be  read  the  promise  of 
what  he  was  to  become-— the  stern  Democrat,  and  unflinch- 
ing champion  of  the  whole  right  and  the  largest  liberty. 

In  contrast  to  him,  on  the  opposite  side,  was  seen  the 
tall  form,  and  the  firm  and  thoughtful  countenance  of 
BENJAMIN  CARPENTER,  who,  by  his  line  of  marked  trees 
through  a  3<>mile  reach  of  woods,  had  just  arrived  on 
foot  with  pack  and  cane,  from 'his  residence  in  Guilford, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains. 

Next  sat  the  mild  and  gentlemanly  NATHAN  CLARK, 
the  future  Speaker  of  the  Legislature ;  and  by  his  side  the 
dark,  rough  featured  GIDEON  OUN,  another  embryo  mem- 
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ber  of  Congress,  knitting  his  brows  in  an  expression  of 
mingled  sternness  and  gloom. 

Beyond  these,  leaning  out  of  an  open  window,  was 
THOMAS  ROWLEY,  the  first  poet  of  the  Green  Mountains. 
He  was  here  because  he  was  a  public  favorite,  a  trusty 
patriot,  and  something  of  a  statesman.  But  like  other 
poets  he  had  his  peculiar  temperament,  as  might  be  seen 
even  in  this  staid  assembly.  For,  as  if  disgusted  with  a 
profitless  debate,  and  determined  not  to  be  troubled  by  the 
disconcerting  news  just  announced,  he  had  turned  to  the 
more  congenial  employment  of  gazing  out  on  the  land- 
scape, over  which  his  kindling  eye  might  have  been  seen 
to  wander,  till  it  rested  in  rapture  on  the  broad  empurpled 
side  and  bright  summit  of  the  lofty  Equinox  mountain, 
whose  contrasted  magnificence  was  growing  every  mo- 
ment more  striking  and  beautiful  in  the  beams  of  the 
setting  sun. 

At  an  end  of  one  of  the  tables  before  the  President, 
was  also  seen  the  stout  frame  and  business  like  counte- 
nance of  PAUL  SPOONER,  engaged  in  writing  a  despatch. 
And  as  the  last,  though  not  as  the  least  of  this  contrasted 
assemblage,  let  us  turn  to  the  youthful  Secretary  of  the 
Council,  IRA  ALLEN.  So  much  the  junior  of  his  colleagues 
was  he,  that  a  spectator  might  well  wonder  why  he  was 
selected  as  one  of  such  a  sage  body.  But  those  who 
procured  his  appointment  knew  full  well  why  they  had 
done  so;  and  his  history  thenceforward  was  destined  to 
prove  a  continued  justification  of  their  opinion.  Both  in 
form  and  feature,  he  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of 
his  day;  while  a  mind,  at  once  versatile,  clear  and  pene- 
trating, with  perceptions  as  quick  as  light,  was  stamped 
on  his  Grecian  brow,  or  found  a  livelier  expression  in  his 
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flashing  black  eyes  and  other  lineaments  of  his  intellectual 
countenance.  Such,  as  he  appeared  for  the  first  time  on 
the  stage  of  public  action,  was  the  afterwards  noted  Ira 
Allen,  whose  true  history,  when  written,  will  show  him 
to  have  been  either  secretly  or  openly  the  originator  or 
successful  prosecutor  of  more  important  political  meas- 
ures, affecting  the  interest  and  independence  of  the  State, 
and  the  issue  of  the  war  in  the  Northern  department, 
than  any  other  individual  in  Vermont;  making  him,  with 
the  many  peculiar  traits  he  possessed,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  the  times  in  which  he  so  conspicuously 
figured. 

"I  have  finished,"  said  Spooner,  breaking  the  gloomy 
silence  which  had  so  long  pervaded  the  assembly, — "I 
have  finished  the  despatch,  Mr.  President,  requiring  the 
attendance  of  Gen.  Bailey,  the  absent  member  from  New- 
bury,  and  I  have  ventured  to  add  the  news  of  the  de- 
fection of  that  miserable  Squire  Spencer!"* 

"Tis  all  well,"  responded  the  President;  "but  I  had 
hoped  to  have  forwarded  by  the  same  messenger,  a  de- 
spatch requesting  the  aid  of  New  Hampshire.  But  how 
can  we  expect  they  will  do  anything  till  we  do  something 
for  ourselves — till  they  know  whether  they  will  find 
among  us  more  friends  to  feed  and  assist,  than  enemies 
to  impede  them.  And  I  submit  to  you,  gentlemen, 
whether  it  is  not  now  high  time  to  act  to  some  purpose. 
If  we  can't  vote  taxes,  we  can  contribute  towards  raising 
a  military  force  if  you  will  agree  to  raise  one.  Instead  of 
being  disheartened  by  the  conduct  of  the  traitor  Spencer, 
who  has  perhaps  providentially  left  us  before  we  had 

*  See  Appendix. 
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settled  on  any  plan  of  operations  which  he  could  report 
to  the  enemy,  let  us  show  him,  and  the  world,  that  the 
rest  of  us  can  be  men!  I  have  ten  head  of  cattle  which, 
by  way  of  example,  I  will  give  for  the  emergency.  But 
am  I  more  patriotic  than  the  rest  of  you  here,  and 
hundreds  of  others  in  the  settlement?  My  wife  has  a 
valuable  gold  necklace;  hint  to  her  to-day  that  it  is 
needed,  and  my  word  for  it,  to-morrow  will  find  it  in  the 
treasury  of  freedom.  But  is  my  wife  more  spirited  than 
yours  and  others?  Gentlemen,  I  wait  your  propositions." 

During  this  effective  appeal,  drooping  heads  began 
to  be  raised — perplexed  countenances  began  to  brighten, 
and  by  the  time  he  had  closed,  several  speakers  were  on 
their  feet  eager  to  respond. 

"Mr.  Carpenter  has  the  floor,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
President,  evidently  wishing  that  discreet  and  firm  man 
should  lead  off  as  a  sort  of  guide  to  the  warm  emotions 
he  saw  rising. 

"I  rose,"  said  Carpenter,  "to  give  my  hearty  response 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  Chair.  It  is  time,  high  time  to  act. 
I  have  no  definite  proposition  now  to  offer;  but  within  one 
hour,  I  will  have  one,  if  others  are  not  before  me  in  the 
matter.  For  it  is  a  crime  to  dally  any  longer,  and  from 
this  moment  action  shall  be  my  motto." 

"Aye,  action !  action !"  responded  several. 

"Action  let  it  be,  then,"  said  the  impulsive  Rowley, 
the  next  to  speak ;  "and  I  will  make  a  proposition,  that  will 
give  gentlemen  all  the  action  they  will  want,  besides 
setting  an  example  which  will  show  works  as  well  as  faith 
— I  propose,  Mr.  President,  that  each  one  of  us  here,  be- 
fore any  more  of  us  run  away  to  the  enemy,  seize  a 
standard, — repair  singly  to  the  different  hamlets  among  our 
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mountains — cause  the  summoning  drum  to  be  beat  for 
volunteers,  whom  we  will  ourselves  lead  to  do  battle  with 
this  Jupiter  Olympus  of  a  British  General,  who  has  so  nearly 
annihilated  us  by  force  of  Proclamation !" 

"Tom  Rowley  all  over!  but  a  gallant  push  neverthe- 
less," exclaimed  Samuel  Robinson  in  an  undertone,  "and 
yet  Mr.  President,"  he  continued  rising,  "if  our  spirited 
colleague's  proposal  should  be  carried  into  effect,  we  should 
still  want  a  regularly  enlisted  force  to  serve  as  a  nucleus 
to  volunteers,  especially  under  such  officers  as  most  of  us 
would  make.  I  therefore  move  we  vote  to  raise  a  com- 
pany of  an  hundred  men,  which  will  be  as  many  as  all  the 
contributions  we  can  obtain  among  our  poor  and  distressed 
people,  will  equip  and  support  very  long  in  the  field." 

"And  I,"  said  Clark,  "believing  we  may  venture  to  go 
a  little  higher  than  that,  propose  to  raise  two  companies  of 
sixty  each." 

"No,  no,"  cried  several  voices.  "One  company — 
means  can  be  found  for  no  more." 

"Yes,  yes,  the  larger  number — I  go  for  two  companies," 
cried  others. 

"And  I  go  for  neither,  Mr.  President,"  said  Ira  Allen, 
dashing  down  his  pen  upon  the  table,  by  the  side  of  which 
he  had  been  sitting  in  deep  cogitation.  "I  have  heard  all 
the  propositions  yet  advanced — see  the  difficulties  of  all, 
and  yet  I  see  a  way  by  which  we  can  do  something  more 
worthy  the  character  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys — and 
that  too  without  infringing  the  Constitution  or  distressing 
the  people.  I  therefore  move,  Sir,  that  this  Council  resolve 
to  raise  a  whole  regiment  of  men,  appoint  their  officers,  and 
take  such  prompt  measures  for  their  enlistment,  that  within 
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one  week  every  glen  in  our  mountains  shall  resound  with 
the  din  of  military  preparations." 

"Chimerical!"  said  one  who,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  Council,  seemed  to  hear  with  much  surprise  a  prop- 
osition of  such  magnitude  so  confidently  put  forth,  when 
the  general  doubt  appeared  to  be  whether  even  the  com- 
paratively trifling  one  of  Clark  should  be  adopted. 

"Impossible — utterly  impossible  to  raise  pay  for  half 
of  them,"  exclaimed  others. 

"Don't  let  us  say  that,  till  compelled  to,"  said  Carpen- 
ter in  an  encouraging  tone.  "Though  I  don't  now  see 
where  the  means  are  to  come  from,  yet  new  light  may  break 
in  on  us  by  another  day,  so  that  we  can  see  our  way  clear 
to  sustain  this  proposition.  If  there  should,  we  should 
feel  like  men  again." 

"Amen  to  all  that,"  responded  Clark,  "and  as  the  hour 
of  adjournment  has  arrived,  I  move  that  our  young  col- 
league who  seems  so  confident  in  the  matter  of  means,  be 
a  committee  of  one,  to  devise  those  ways  and  means  to  pay 
the  bounties  and  wages  of  the  regiment  he  proposes,  and 
that  he  make  his  report  thereof  by  sunrise  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." 

"I  second  that  motion,  so  please  ye,  Mr.  President," 
cried  Lyon  in  his  usual  full  determined  tone  and  Irish  ac- 
cent— "I  go  for  Mr.  Allen's  proposition  entirely,  manes  or 
no  manes.  But  the  manes  must  and  shall  be  found.  We 
will  put  the  brave  gentleman's  brains  under  the  screw  to- 
night," he  added  jocosely,  "and  if  he  appears  empty  handed 
in  the  morning,  he  ought  to  be  expelled  from  the  Council. 
Aye,  and  I'll  move  it  too,  by  the  two  bulls  that  redamed 
me!" 
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"I  accept  the  terms!"  said  Allen — "give  me  a  room  by 
myself,  pen,  ink,  paper  and  candles,  and  I  will  abide  the 
condition.'' 

"For  your  light,  Mr.  Allen,  as  your  task  is  to  find 
money  where  there  is  none  to  any  common  view,  I  would 
advise  you  to  borrow  the  wonderful  lamp  of  Aladdin," 
gaily  added  Rowley,  as  the  Council  broke  up  and  separated 
for  the  night. 

At  sunrise  the  next  morning  all  the  Council  were  in 
their  seats  to  receive  the  promised  report.  They  were 
aware  that  Allen  had  spent  the  whole  night  on  the  busi- 
ness committed  to  his  charge;  for,  hour  after  hour  during 
that  important  night,  they  had  heard  the  alternate  scratch- 
ing of  his  rapid  pen,  and  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  as  he 
paced  his  solitary  chamber,  intensely  revolving  in  his 
teeming  mind  the  details  of  a  plan,  on  the  success  of  which 
with  the  Council  he  felt  the  last  chance  of  making  a  stand 
against  the  invaders  of  the  State  must  depend.  This  cir- 
cumstance, together  with  the  expectation  which  his  confi- 
dent manner,  and  known  fertility  in  expedients  had  pre- 
viously created,  that  he  would  present  some  feasible  plan 
for  carrying  out  his  proposal,  though  no  one  could  con- 
jecture its  character,  now  caused  his  appearance  to  be 
awaited  with  no  little  curiosity  and  solicitude. — They  were 
not  long  kept  in  suspense.  Allen,  with  his  papers  in  hand, 
came  in,  and  after  announcing  his  readiness  to  report, 
calmly  proceeded  to  unfold  his  plan,  which  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  bold  and  undreamed-of  step  of  con- 
fiscating, seizing  and,  on  the  shortest  legal  notice,  selling 
at  the  post,  the  estate  of  every  Tory  in  Vermont,  for  the 
public  service! 
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The  speaker  having  read  his  report,  consisting  of  a 
decree  of  confiscation,  drawn  up  ready  for  adoption  by  the 
Council,  and  a  list  of  candidates  or  nominations  of  officers 
for  a  regiment  of  Rangers,  he  quickly  resumed  his  seat 
and  patiently  awaited  the  action  of  the  Council.  But  they 
were  taken  by  such  complete  surprise  by  a  proposition,  at 
that  time  so  new  in  the  colonies,  so  bold  and  so  startling 
in  its  character,  that,  for  many  minutes,  not  a  word  or 
whisper  was  heard  through  the  hushed  assembly,  whose 
bowed  heads  and  working  countenances  showed  how  in- 
tensely their  minds  were  engaged  in  trying  to  grapple 
with  the  subject  matter  on  which  their  action  was  so  un- 
expectedly required. 

Soon,  however,  low  murmurs  of  doubt  or  disapproval 
began  to  be  heard,  and  the  expressions — Unprecedented 
step!  Doubtful  policy!  Injury  to  the  cause!  became 
distinguishable  among  the  more  timid  in  different  parts 
of  the  room,  when  the  prompt  and  fearless  Matthew  Lyon, 
whose  peculiar  traits  of  intellect  had  made  him  the  first 
to  meet  and  master  the  proposition,  which  jumped  so  well 
with  his  feelings,  and  whose  consequent  resolve  to  support 
it  was  only  strengthened  by  the  tokens  of  rising  opposition 
he  perceived  around  him,  now  sprang  to  his  feet,  and, 
bringing  his  broad  palms  together  with  a  loud  slap,  ex- 
ultingly  exclaimed:  "The  child  is  born,  Mr.  President! 
My  head"  he  continued,  "has  been  in  a  continual  fog,  ever 
since  we  met  till  the  present  moment.  But  now,  thank 
God,  I  can  see  my  way  out  of  it, — I  can  now  see  at  a 
glance  how  all  we  want,  can  be  readily — aye,  and  right- 
eously, accomplished !  I  can  already  see  a  regiment  of  our 
brave  mountaineers  in  arms  before  me,  as  the  certain 
fruits  of  this  bold,  bright  thought  of  our  young  friend  here. 
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Unprecedented  step  is  it?  It  may  be  so  with  us 
timid  Republicans;  but  is  it  so  with  our  enemies,  who  are 
this  moment  threatening  to  crush  us,  because  we  object  to 
receive  their  law  and  precedent?  How,  in  Heaven's  name, 
were  they  to  obtain  the  lands  of  half  Vermont  which  they 
offered  the  lion-hearted  Ethan  Allen  if  he  would  join 
them,  but  by  confiscating  our  estates?  What  became  of 
the  estates  of  those  in  their  country,  who,  like  ourselves, 
rebelled  against  their  government?  Why,  sir,  they  were 
confiscated!  Can  they  complain,  then,  if  we  adopt  a 
measure,  which,  in  case  we  are  vanquished,  they  will  visit 
on  our  estates,  to  say  nothing  of  our  necks?  And  can 
these  recreant  rascals  themselves,  who  have  left  their 
property  among  us,  and  gone  off  to  help  fasten  the  very 
law  and  precedent  on  us,  complain  at  our  doing  what  they 
will  be  the  first  to  recommend  to  be  done  to  us,  if  their  side 
prevails  ?  Where,  then,  is  the  doubtful  policy  of  our  antic- 
ipating them  in  the  measure,  any  more  than  seizing  one 
of  their  loaded  guns  in  battle  and  turning  it  against  them? 

Injury  to  the  cause,  will  it  be?  Will  it  injure  our 
cause  here,  where  men  are  daily  deserting  to  the  British, 
in  the  belief  that  we  shall  not  dare  touch  their  property, 
to  strike  a  blow  that  will  deter  all  the  wavering,  and  most 
others  of  any  property,  from  leaving  us  hereafter?  Will 
it  injure  our  cause  here  to  have  a  regiment  of  regular 
troops,  who  will  draw  into  the  field  four  times  their  num- 
bers of  volunteers?  If  that  be  an  injury,  Mr.  President,  I 
only  wish  we  had  more  of  them !  With  half  a  dozen  such 
injuries,  we  would  rout  Burgoyne's  whole  army  in  a  fort- 
night. I  go,  then,  for  the  proposition  to  the  death,  Mr. 
President.  Yes,  by  the  two  Bulls  that  redamed  me,  I 
will  go  it!" 
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The  ice  was  broken.  This  bold  dash  of  rough,  argu- 
mentative eloquence,  so  adroitly  addressed  to  men  of  such 
mould,  had  reached  cords  that  rose  responsive  to  the 
touch,  and  gave  a  direction  to  the  naturally  favoring  cur- 
rent of  their  feelings,  which  was  not  to  be  diverted.  The 
more  ready  and  fearless,  one  after  another,  now  stepped 
forward,  removed  obstructions,  and  gave  additional  force 
to  the  gathering  impetus.  The  President,  on  whom  all 
eyes  were  turned,  was  seen  nodding  his  approbation  in 
spite  of  all  his  prudence.  The  timid  rapidly  gained 
strength,  the  doubters  at  length  yielded,  and,  within  two 
hours,  this  all  important  measure,  which,  in  the  eventful 
period  of  forty  days,  named  at  the  outset  became  the  pivot 
On  which  the  destinies  of  Vermont  were  turned,  was  un- 
animously adopted.  The  results  were  soon  apparent. 
Doubt  and  despondency  gave  place  to  confidence  and 
courage.  Commissioners,  and  other  officers,  were  ap- 
pointed and  dispatched  in  every  direction  to  seize  the 
marked  estates,  and  the  whole  enginery  of  sequestration 
was  at  once  put  in  motion.  The  work  of  enlistment  under 
the  ardent  and  active  HERRICK  and  his  subordinates,  the 
military  appointees  of  the  Council,  was  commenced;  and 
within  one  week  every  village  and  hamlet  in  the  Green 
Mountains  were  resounding  with  the  roll  of  the  recruiting 
drum,  and  the  clang  of  war-like  preparation. — With  such 
energy  and  success,  indeed,  were  these  operations  pushed 
forward,  that  within  the  astonishingly  short  period  of 
fifteen  days,  a  respectably  filled  regiment  was  collected  and 
ready  to  take  the  field.  All  this  had  led  to  a  confident  and 
successful  appeal  to  New  Hampshire,  for  aid  and  coopera- 
tion. STARK  came.  The  battle  of  Bennington  was  fought 
and  won;  and  the  shout  of  victory,  that  went  up  from  the 
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banks  of  the .  Wallomsac,  was  a  virtual  proclamation  of  the 
Independence  of  Vermont. — For,  her  gallantry  here,  and 
her  controlling  hand  in  getting  up  an  expedition,  resulting 
so  disastrously  to  Burgoyne — so  auspiciously  to  the  coun- 
try, gave  her  a  right  to  'command  a  boon,  which  she  other- 
wise would  have  sued  for  in  vain; — a  boon  which  she  did 
thus  command,  thus  receive, — and  thus  ensure  for  herself 
her  subsequent  proud  and  happy  destiny. 
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Extracts  from  Ira  Allen  history  of  Vermont,  and  his  address 
to  the  Legislature,  in  relation  to  a  cargo  of  military  stores  bought  by 
him  in  Europe,  for  the  militia  of  Vermont,  and  seized  by  the 
British; — published  in  1808,  now  nearly  out  of  print: 

"The  members  of  the  Convention  repaired  to  Windsor,  July 
4th,  1777.  A  draft  of  the  Constitution  was  laid  before  them  and 
read.  The  business  being  new,  and  of  great  consequence,  re- 
quired serious  deliberation.  The  Convention  had  it  under  con- 
sideration, when  the  news  of  the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga 
arrived,  which  alarmed  them  very  much,  as  thereby  the  Frontiers 
were  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  enemy.  The  family  of  the 
President  of  the  Convention,  as  well  as  those  of  many  other 
members,  were  exposed  to  the  foe.  In  this  awful  crisis,  some 
were  for  leaving  precipitately;  but  a  severe  thunder-storm  came 
on,  and  during  the  rain,  they  had  time  to  reflect;  while  other 
members,  less  alarmed  at  the  news,  called  the  attention  of  the 
whole  to  finish  the  Constitution,  which  was  then  reading  for  the 
last  time.  The  Constitution  was  read  through;  the  Convention 
proceeded  to  appoint  a  Council  of  Safety  to  conduct  the  business 
of  the  State,  and  adjourned  without  day." 

"The  members  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  appointed  as  afore- 
said, agreed  to  meet  and  form  at  Manchester,  where  they  repaired 
without  loss  of  time.  Col.  Thomas  Chittenden  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Ira  Allen  (then  27  years  old)  Secretary  to  said 
Convention.  *  *  *  * 

"The  Council  of  Safety  had  no  public  money,  nor  had  they 
any  authority  to  lay  taxes,  or  credit  as  a  public  body  to  make 
or  borrow  money  to  answer  the  necessities  of  government.  The 
government  was  in  its  infancy,  and  all  expenses  were  supported 
at  private  expense.  The  Council  were  generally  men  of  small 
property,  yet  in  this  situation,  it  became  necessary  to  raise  men 
for  the  defence  of  the  Frontiers,  with  bounties  and  wages.  Ways 
and  means  were  to  be  found  out ;  and  the  day  was  spent  in  debating 
on  the  subject.  Nathan  Clark,  Esq.,  not  convinced  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  raising  a  regiment,  moved  in  Council,  that  Mr.  Ira 
Allen,  (the  youngest  member  of  the  Council ;  who  insisted  on 
raising  a  regiment,  while  a  large  majority  of  the  Council  were  for 
only  two  companies  of  60  men  each)  might  be  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, to  discover  ways  and  means  to  raise,  arm  and  support  a 
regiment,  and  to  make  his  report  at  sun-rise,  on  the  morrow.  The 
Council  acquiesced,  and  Mr.  Allen  took  the  matter  into  considera- 
tion, and  spent  the  night  alone  in  concerting  plans ;  and  he  reported 
the  ways  and  means,  viz.,  that  the  Council  should  appoint  Com- 
missioners of  sequestration,  with  authority  to  seize  the  goods  and 
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chattels  of  all  persons  who  had,  or  should  join  the  common  enemy; 
that  all  moveable  property  so  seized  should  be  sold  at  public 
vendue,  and  the  proceeds  paid  to  a  treasurer,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  bounty  of  $10,  and  one 
month's  pay  in  advance;  that  every  man  furnish  his  own  arms,  &c. 

The  Council  appointed  Commissioners  of  sequestration,  Ira 
Allen,  Treasurer,  and  the  officers  for  a  regiment,  (the  nomina- 
tion of  which  Mr.  Allen  had  paid  much  attention  to  in  the  soli- 
tary hours  of  the  night.)  Samuel  Herrick  was  appointed  Colonel, 
and  the  men  enlisted  and  said  bounties  paid  in  15  days,  out  of 
the  confiscated  property  of  the  enemies  of  the  new  State.  This 
was  (supposed  to  be)  the  first  instance  of  seizing  and  selling 
the  property  of  the  enemies  of  American  Independence." 

"Abel  Spencer,  of  Clarendon,  who  had  been  a  stickler  for 
New  York,  had  been  suddenly  converted  to  an  advocate  for  a 
new  State,  and  so  ingratiated  himself,  as  a  good  whig,  that  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Safety.  Mr.  Allen  de- 
clared he  would  not  take  a  seat  in  the  Council  if  Spencer  did, 
and  that  he  should  not  be  surprised  if  Spencer  should  go  to 
Burgoyne's  camp;  which  he  did,  and  died  with  the  British  soon 
after." 

An  original  letter  written  in  Council  by  Spooner,  in  which  he 
alludes  to  Spencer's  desertion,  is  still  preserved  in  the  collection 
of  the  Historical  Society. 

Though  personal  estate  was  only  at  first  seized,  probably  to 
raise  money  for  immediate  necessities,  yet  the  confiscation  and 
sale  of  real  estate  was  either  put  in  train  at  the  same  time,  or 
soon  after. 
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Henry  F.  Field,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  Vermont  Historical 
Society. 

1907-1908. 

1907  Dr. 

Oct.  15.    To  Balance  from  last  account  $410  40 

"    Annual  dues  received  for  1904-5-6  ar- 
rears     $    500 

Membership  dues   for   1903 2  oo 

1006 10  oo 

1907 14  oo 

Annual                            1907 125  oo 

Henry  Wells  to  1911  5  oo 

in    advance    for    1909  I  oo 

for   1008    51  oo 

Montpelier  Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

interest  on  deposit   23  90    $236  90 

$647  30 

1007.  Cr. 

Oct.    23.    By  paid  E.  M.  Goddard,  Librarian,  3  mos. 

salary  $25  oo 

E.  M.  Goddard,  Librarian,  sundry 

disbursements    16  66 

26.  '    J.  A.  De  Boer,  Secy.,  postage. .     4  92 

Nov.    27.  Argus    &     Patriot,     500    postal 

cards  and  printing 6  oo 

Dec.    12.  ;    Argus  &  Patriot,  bill  letter  heads 

and  sundries 8  25 

1008 

Jan.     ii.     "        "     E.    M.    Goddard,    Librarian,    3 

mos.    salary    25  oo 

Apr.     6.     "  E.     M.     Goddard,     Librarian,     3 

mos.    salary     25  oo 

July      8.                  Union   Card   Co.,  old  bill   print- 
ing,   1003-4    9  15 

24.  E.     M.     Goddard,     Librarian,     3 

mos.    salary    25  oo 

Sept.  16.  The    Gisborne    Co.,    bill    lumber 

and  moulding   12  03 

Oct.     13.                   D.    J.    Dwinell,    labor    on    book- 
cases,    etc 28  48 
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J5-    By  paid  Dean    W.    Edson,    bill    printing, 

etc 16  50 

Montpelier     Book     Binding     Co. 

bill    2  70 

"    Ayer's   Art    Studio   Co.,   bill....  600 

Wells   &   Boyles,  bill  burlap....  280 

Goodspeed's    Book    Shop,   bill ...  i  50 

"              Boston    Library    Bureau,    bill ...  9  50 

E.     M.     Goddard,     Librarian,     3 

mos.   salary    25  oo 

Nov.    4.  Henry      F.      Field,      Treasurer, 

postage,   1906-8   3  54    $253  03 


9.  Balance   in    Treasurer's   hands..  $39427 

$647  30 

The  Treasurer  also  holds  under  deed  of  trust  from  the  Ad- 
miral Dewey  Monument  Fund  Committee  to  the  Society,  funds 
as  follows : 

DEWEY   MONUMENT  FUND  TRUST. 

July,  1907.       To  am't  received  from  Monument 

Fund    Committee    $2,524  18 

:    interest  on  same  to  July  i,  1908     194  74 

Nov.  9,  1908.  By  am't  at  credit  of  Fund  in  Mont- 
pelier Savings  Bank  &  Trust 
Co $2,718  92 


$2,718  92  $2,718  92 
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REPORT    OF    THE    LIBRARIAN    OF    THE    VER- 
MONT HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


To  Hon.  W.  W.  Stickney,  President  of  the  Vermont  His- 
torical Society,  .Sir: — 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  my  report  as  li- 
brarian and  cabinet  keeper  of  the  Vermont  Historical 
Society  for  the  year  ending  October  first,  1908. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  decided  improvement 
and  advancement  so  far  as  the  library  is  concerned.  The 
accessions  to  the  library  have  been  somewhat  greater  than 
for  the  previous  year,  the  number  of  bound  volumes  and 
pamphlets  added  to  the  accession  record  has  been  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight.  The  usual  number  of  periodi- 
cal publications  issued  by  Historical  Societies  and  Institu- 
tions have  been  received  but  are  not  included  in  the  above 
enumeration  except  so  far  as  they  form  part  of  completed 
volumes. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1906  appropriated  the  sum 
of  twelve  hundred  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  cataloguing 
the  library  of  the  Society.  Miss  Martha  E.  Spafford,  a 
graduate  of  the  New  York  State  Library  School,  was  en- 
gaged to  do  the  work  and  has  devoted  her  entire  time  to 
the  same  since  about  the  middle  of  January,  1908,  with  the 
exception  of  the  month  of  August  when  no  work  was 
done.  The  classification  has  been  done  under  the  Dewey 
system,  and  about  ten  thousand  cards  have  been  written. 
Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  use 
printed  cards  furnished  by  the  Library  of  Congress  and  in 
every  case  when  available,  they  have  been  used.  These 
cards  give  full  title  and  imprint,  the  catalogue  number 
and  subject  headings  being  added  by  the  cataloguer.  The 
greater  part  of  the  cards  prepared  have  been  typewritten. 
The  average  number  of  cards  written  for  each  title 
catalogued  has  been  about  four.  Up  to  October  first  five 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  have  been  ac- 
cessioned including  pamphlets,  and  these  have  all  been 
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classified  and  catalogued.  In  addition  to  this,  a  large 
amount  of  pamphlet  material  has  t>een  classified  and 
shelved  in  boxes  as  it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to 
fully  catalogue  it.  The  work  has  brought  to  light  some 
valuable  historical  matter  and  for  the  first  time  in  its  ex- 
istence the  full  resources  of  the  library  are  available  and 
it  is  in  a  position  to  be  a  real  aid  to  the  student  of  Ver- 
mont history. 

When  the  appropriation  was  made  for  doing  cata- 
loguing work,  it  was  estimated  that  the  sum  of  twelve 
hundred  dollars  would  cover  the  entire  expense  of  the 
same.  It  was  impossible  of  course,  to  estimate  exactly 
the  time  that  would  be  occupied  in  doing  the  work,  some 
unexpected  delays  arose  as  the  work  progressed  and  more 
pamphlets  came  to  light  than  were  counted  upon,  but  I 
feel  confident  that  most  of  the  work  can  be  done  within 
the  appropriation.  I  would  recommend  however,  that 
the  library  committee  be  authorized  to  expend  a  sum  not 
exceeding  two  hundred  dollars  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
cataloguing  if  the  committee  deems  best. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  book  bearing 
the  earliest  imprint  date  that  has  been  "catalogued  was 
printed  at  Paris  in  1543.  The  shelf  list  shows  other  titles 
with  1 6th  century  imprint  and  there  are  many  of  the  I7th 
century. 

The  library  in  the  past  has  grown  without  any  selec- 
tion of  material.  It  is  incomplete  in  many  ways  and  a 
large  number  of  broken  sets  of  periodicals  and  proceed- 
ings of  societies  have  been  found.  Wherever  possible 
to  complete  a  series  of  periodicals  or  Historical  Society 
proceedings  it  has  been  done;  the  work  has  entailed  upon 
the  librarian  a  large  amount  of  correspondence,  but  the 
results  have  fully  justified  the  labor  and  time  expended 
in  the  work. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  this  result  and  I  would 
recommend  that  a  small  appropriation  be  put  aside  for  the 
purchase  of  missing  parts  of  sets  and  series  belonging  to 
the  Society  that  cannot  be  secured  through  exchange.  In 
many  cases  owing  to  the  long  period  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  receipt  of  early  volumes  of  serial  publications, 
it  is  frequently  impossible  to  secure  missing  numbers  ex- 
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cept  by  purchase.  The  completion  of  these  incomplete 
series  would  add  materially  to  the  value  of  the  library. 

The  collection  includes  a  fairly  good  amount  of  ma- 
terial bearing  upon  Vermont  history  and  special  care  has 
been  taken  in  cataloguing  the  same.  Cards  have  been 
made  for  each  Vermont  title  under  the  heading  "Ver- 
mont Imprints"  and  "Vermont  Writers."  There  are  so 
far  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  cards  under  each  of  these 
headings.  The  larger  part  of  this  Vermont  material  is 
listed  in  Oilman's  Bibliography,  but  seventy-one  titles 
have  been  found  and  noted  that  were  not  included  in  Gil- 
man's  list.  In  this  connection  I  would  recommend  that 
the  librarian  be  authorized  to  compile  a  list  of  the  books 
not  listed  in  Oilman's  Bibliography  which  have  been  found 
in  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society  and  in  the  State 
Library  and  have  the  same  printed;  such  a  supplement 
would  be  of  value  to  librarians  generally. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  this  result  and  I  would  rec- 
ommend that  a  small  appropriation  be  put  aside  for  the  pur- 
chase of  missing  parts  of  sets  and  series  belonging  to  the 
Society  that  cannot  be  secured  through  exchange.  In  many 
cases  owing  to  the  long  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
receipt  of  early  volumes  of  serial  publications,  it  is  fre- 
quently impossible  to  secure  missing  numbers  except  by 
purchase.  The  completion  of  these  incomplete  series  would 
add  materially  to  the  value  of  the  library. 

The  collection  includes  a  fairly  good  amount  of  ma- 
terial bearing  upon  Vermont  history  and  special  care  has 
been  taken  in  cataloguing  the  same.  Cards  have  beeen 
made  for  each  Vermont  title  under  the  heading  "Vermont 
Imprints"  and  "Vermont  Writers."  There  are  so  far  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  cards  under  each  of  these  headings. 
The  larger  part  of  this  Vermont  material  is  listed  in  Gil- 
man's  Bibliography,  but  seventy-one  titles  have  been  found 
and  noted  that  were  not  included  in  Oilman's  list.  In  this 
connection  I  would  recommend  that  the  librarian  be  author- 
ized to  compile  a  list  of  the  books  not  listed  in  Gilman's 
Bibliography  which  have  been  found  in  the  library  of  the 
Historical  Society  and  in  the  State  Library  and  have  the 
same  printed ;  such  a  supplement  would  be  of  value  to  li- 
brarians generally. 
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In  Civil  War  material  to  which  all  libraries  are  giving 
much  attention  at  present,  the  library  is  exceedingly  de- 
ficient. If  the  library  is  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
members  of  the  Society  and  historical  students  who  have 
occasion  to  use  it,  particular  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  collection  of  Civil  War  history,  especially  that  portion 
of  it  which  in  any  way  touches  upon  the  part  taken  by  Ver- 
mont in  the  war.  Even  in  my  short  experience  in  the  li- 
brary I  have  noted  an  increasing  demand  from  year  to  year 
for  information  regarding  Vermont's  part  in  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  and  for  general  information  concerning  the 
same. 

The  expense  to  date  of  the  work  accomplished  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  services  of  cataloguer  and  assistants. ..  .$8-55.50 
Paid  for  card  cases  and  supplies   125.08 

Total   $980.58 

All  bills  have  been  paid  by  the  auditor  of  accounts 
and  there  is  a  balance  of  two  hundred  and  nineteen  dollars 
and  forty-two  cents  ($219.42)  still  available  for  further 
work. 

The  glass  doors  on  the  book  cases  in  the  Historical 
Society's  room  have  been  removed  and  the  cases  rebuilt. 
This  change  has  added  to  the  usefulness  of  the  room  and 
makes  the  books  more  accessible  than  under  the  former 
arrangement.  In  order  to  shelve  all  the  books,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  occupy  shelving  in  the  State  library,  and  a 
stack  on  the  third  floor  has  been  set  aside  for  that  purpose. 
All  of  the  books  and  pamphlets  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
and  on  the  stack  in  the  State  Library  have  been  catalogued. 
Up  to  the  present  time  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  cata- 
logue manuscripts,  but  that  work  I  now  expect  to  complete 
before  the  first  of  January. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Society  and  as  a  member 
the  Jamestown  commission,  I  arranged  for  an  historical 
exhibit  at  the  exposition.  The  Daye  Press  and  manuscripts 
relating  to  the  early  history  of  Vermont  were  used  in  the 
exhibit.  The  executive  committee  of  the  Vermont  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pan  American  Exposition  through  its  chairman, 
Hon.  W.  W.  Stickney,  made  an  arrangement  whereby  the 
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sum  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  and  twenty-two 
cents,  balance  of  a  fund  raised  for  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
position, should  be  turned  over  to  the  Vermont  Historical 
Society  to  be  used  towards  a  fund  for  securing  a  complete 
collection  of  portraits  of  the  governors  of  Vermont.  The 
money  was  duly  received  and  the  Jamestown  commission 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  about  three  hundred  dollars 
in  addition  to  the  sum  above  mentioned  and  with 
that  a  collection  of  portraits  was  secured.  These  por- 
traits, forty-nine  in  number,  are  copies  of  the  portraits 
in  the  Governor's  Chamber  at  the  State  House,  and 
the  collection  of  the  Vermont  Association  of  Boston, 
through  whose  courtesy  I  was  allowed  to  secure  photo- 
graphs of  pictures  in  their  collection  which  were  not  avail- 
able anywhere  else.  The  work  was  done  by  Mr.  Elmer 
Chickering  of  Boston,  and  is  a  most  satisfactory  and  in- 
teresting addition  to  the  Society's  collection.  All  of  the 
exhibits  which  were  taken  to  Jamestown  were  safely  re- 
turned to  the  rooms  of  the  Society.  It  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  report  that  the  Vermont  historical  exhibit  received 
an  award  of  a  medal  from  the  exposition  and  a  certificate 
of  the  award  is  now  in  the  archives  of  the  Society. 

It  is  very  evident  that  if  the  library  of  the  Society  is  to 
serve  its  true  purpose  of  collecting  and  preserving  a  library 
relating  to  the  history  and  development  of  the  State  that 
additions  to  the  collections  should  be  provided  for  in  some 
manner.  At  present  no  purchases  of  any  kind  are  made. 
Under  the  statute  as  it  now  stands  there  is  appropriated 
for  the  use  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society,  the  paltry 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  annually  to  be  expended  for 
binding  and  preserving  books,  documents,  and  other  prop- 
erty. This  appropriation  has  been  carefully  expended  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  and  the  results  obtained  are  grati- 
fying and  we  have  been  enabled  to  put  in  proper  condition 
many  of  our  manuscripts  and  pictures,  but  the  fund  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  work  that  ought  to  be  done.  During  the 
past  year  I  have  used  this  appropriation  almost  exclusively 
for  the  binding  of  books  and  pamphlets.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  the  legislature  be  asked  to  appropriate  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  dollars  annually  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  library  committee  of  the  Society  for  the 
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purchase  of  books,  pamphlets  and  manuscripts  relating  par- 
ticularly to  the  history  of  Vermont  and  for  such  other  his- 
torical material  as  in  the  judgment  of  said  committee  may 
be  deemed  best.  Every  year  books  and  pamphlets  bearing 
on  the  history  of  Vermont  and  New  England  are  offered  for 
sale  and  are  rapidly  being  picked  up  by  larger  institutions. 
Our  library  is  deficient  in  material  relating  to  the  State  and 
some  means  should  be  taken  immediately  to  secure  as 
much  of  this  matter  as  possible.  It  is  rapidly  becoming 
scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain  and  unless  we  act  promptly, 
it  will  be  impossible  later  to  secure  it  at  all.  No  very  notable 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  cabinet  during  the  past 
•  year. 

It  is  quite  essential  that  the  Society  should  have  a  fitting 
book-plate  and  with  that  end  in  view,  I  have  secured  draw- 
ings for  one.  It  seems  eminently  proper  that  the  emblem 
used  on  the  Society's  book-plate  should  represent  the  Daye 
Press,  which  is  the  most  notable  thing  that  the  Society 
owns.  When  the  press  was  being  moved  to  the  rooms  of 
the  Society  on  its  return  from  the  Jamestown  Exposition, 
an  opportunity  was  offered  to  obtain  a  photograph  of  the 
press  and  one  was  secured  which  is  satisfactory.  In  order 
to  protect  the  Society,  the  photograph  was  copyrighted  and 
copies  of  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  librarian.  I  would 
recommend  that  the  library  committee  be  authorized  to 
secure  the  printing  of  not  less  than  five  thousand  book- 
plates from  a  cut  the  main  feature  of  which  shall  be  the 
Daye  Press.  I  would  also  recommend  that  a  small  folder 
be  secured  and  printed  by  the  library  committee  containing 
a  short  description  of  the  press,  a  list  of  the  members  of 
the  Society  and  its  officers,  and  such  other  material  as  the 
committee  may  deem  best.  The  librarian  should  be  given 
authority  to  procure  the  printing  of  postal  cards  with  the 
picture  of  the  Daye  Press  on  them  for  sale  and  also  be  au- 
thorized to  sell  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society,  copies  of 
the  copyrighted  photograph  of  the  press.  I  receive  many 
requests  for  pictures  and  I  think  that  the  sale  of  the  same 
can  be  made  a  source  of  limited  income  for  the  Society. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  -Sergeant-at-Arms,  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year  have  been  thor- 
oughly cleaned  and  painted  throughout  and  a  new  rug  has 
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been  laid  on  the  floor  and  sufficient  electric  lights  have  been 
provided  for  the  room.  One  new  case  for  collections  has 
been  added  and  I  would  recommend  that  the  library  com- 
mittee be  authorized  to  secure  another. 

I  am  again  compelled  to  call  the  attention  of  the  So- 
ciety to  the  lack  of  room  for  shelving  the  library  and  to 
urge  upon  the  members  the  necessity  for  early  relief  from 
the  present  congested  condition.  With  the  constant  growth 
of  the  State  Library  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  long  to 
occupy  the  room  allotted  to  the  Historical  Society  and  as  I 
have  in  the  past,  I  again  urge  careful  consideration  of  some 
means  of  relief. 


APPENDIX  "C." 

GEORGE  GRENVILLE  BENEDICT. 
JOURNALIST — SOLDIER — HISTORIAN — CITIZEN. 


BORN     AT    BURLINGTON,    VERMONT,     DECEMBER     IO,     1826 — 
DIED  AT  CAMDEN,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  APRIL  8,  1907. 


In  the  fullness  of  a  well  ordered  life,  in  the  rich  ma- 
turity of  a  rarely  cultivated  mind,  in  the  ripeness  of  an 
abundant  knowledge  of  history  garnered  through  many 
years  of  discriminating  study  and  research,  George  Gren- 
ville  Benedict,  for  eleven  years  the  president,  dean  and  chief 
inspiration  of  this  Society,  has  been  called  to  his  eternal 
rest. 

To  adequately  record  here  the  detailed  achievements  of 
the  long  life  of  usefulness  in  the  broad  field  of  Vermont 
endeavor  that  made  him  the  Nestor  of  this  Society  and  the 
recognized  leading  authority  on  the  history  of  the  state, 
would  mean  that  history  itself  would  have  to  be  reviewed. 
From  early  youth  he  was  conspicuously  identified  with  the 
loftiest  activities  of  Vermont,  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  when 
in  1896  he  assumed  the  presidency  of  this  Society,  it  was 
to  bring  to  its  councils  the  mellowed  judgment  of  a  man 
who  interpreted  Vermont  history  the  more  faithfully  be- 
cause he  himself  partook  in  fullest  measure  of  its  genius 
and  in  his  day  and  generation  nobly  helped  to  make  it. 

During  his  long  membership  in  the  Society  he  labored 
diligently  and  zealously  for  the  promotion  of  a  wider 
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popular  interest  in  the  work  of  gathering  up  the  history  of 
the  state  before  its  01  iginal  sources  should  be  lost,  and  much 
of  the  invaluable  material  of  this  character  secured  in  the 
past  quarter  century  is  due  to  his  painstaking  efforts  and 
authoritative  scrutiny.  His  own  principal  original  con- 
tribution, "Vermont  in  the  Civil  War,"  gave  him  recog- 
nition at  once  as  the  state  historian  and  placed  him  in 
equal  rank  with  the  best  of  the  writers  and  authorities  that 
have  performed  similar  tasks  throughout  the  country. 

This  simple  memorial  is  not  designed  to  tell  the  story 
of  his  useful  life,  however  briefly,  but  it  is  meant  in  all 
the  earnestness  of  great  respect  and  sincere  attachment  to 
enter  upon  the  records  of  the  Society  some  formal  token 
of  the  sorrow  and  sense  of  personal  loss  that  came  to  every 
member  upon  his  lamented  death.  It  is  the  custom  of 
men  to  do  this  upon  such  occasions,  but  the  exalted  char- 
acter and  value  of  the  life  now  gratefully  recalled  make 
venerable  custom  never  more  sincere. 
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APPENDIX  "E." 
MONTPELIER,  VTV  NOV.  21,  1908. 

E.  D.  Field,  Sec'y.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Dear  Sir: — As  requested  in  your  favor  of  I7th  I  here- 
with give  you  the  following  data:  my  father,  Oren  Cum- 
mins, was  born  in  Montpelier,  Feb.  20,  1801,  where  he  re- 
sided until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  April  21,  1884. 

He  was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  and  a  man  of  marked 
mechanical  ingenuity  and  inventive  ability  as  most  people 
of  his  day  well  understood. 

This  cyclometer  was  made  by  him  during  the  winter 
of  1840-1,  and  used  ever  after  on  a  gig  which  he  built  the 
same  winter,  and  is  still  in  existence,  but  too  ancient  for 
further  use. 

In  the  spring  of  1841  whenever  he  came  to  the  village 
with  the  vehicle  and  cyclometer  he  was  surrounded  by 
an  eager  crowd,  and  to  establish  its  accuracy  he  volunteered 
to  remeasure  any  distance,  from  a  given  point  down  toward 
Middlesex  village,  that  any  surveyor  would  measure  with 
chain,  and  establish  a  blind  mark  at  each  quarter  of  a  mile 
and  thus  prove  its  accuracy. 

Hon.  Daniel  Baldwin  accepted  the  offer  and  employed 
a  surveyor  who  marked  the  quarters  a  mile  or  more,  and 
notified  my  father,  who,  followed  by  a  crowd,  remeasured 
the  same  giving  the  quarters  as  he  drove  along,  and  they 
corresponded  perfectly  with  the  surveyor's  marks. 

When  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad  was  being  lo- 
cated from  Royalton  to  Montpelier  there  was  a  controversy 
whether  it  should  go  through  Barre  and  Williamstown 
Gulf,  so-called,  or  through  Northfield,  Roxbury,  etc.,  and 
my  father  was  employed  to  measure  both  routes,  going  one 
way  and  returning  the  other,  his  measurements  were  ac- 
cepted as  correct. 

Whenever  his  business  took  him  to  other  towns 
he  usually  kept  a  record  of  the  distances  from  Montpelier, 
and  recorded  them  in  a  book  and  kept  them,  and  I  still  have 
most  of  them  at  this  time,  (1908). 
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EXPLANATION. 

The  cyclometer  was  attached  to  the  axle  of  the 
vehicle  with  its  first  cog  wheel  projecting  over  the  inside 
hub  band,  in  which  was  inserted  a  spur  which  moved  the 
first  wheel  of  the  cyclometer  one  cog  at  each  revolution  of 
the  wheel,  on  this  first  wheel  the  distance  travelled  is 
recorded  to  100  feet  when  a  cypher  appears  and  the  second 
wheel  records  6  rods,  this  continues  until  80  rods  are  com- 
pleted when  another  cypher  appears  and  the  third  or  next 
wheel  shows  54  of  a  mile ;  this  continues  until  5  miles  have 
been  completed  when  a  cypher  appears  and  the  next,  or 
fourth  wheel  records  5  miles  at  each  record  until  100  miles 
have  been  travelled  when  a  cypher  appears  and  the  5th  or 
next  wheel  in  order  shows  100  miles,  this  continues  until 
2,000  miles  have  been  travelled  when  another  cypher  ap- 
pears and  the  next  or  6th  wheel  shows  2  indicating  2,000 
miles ;  this  process  continues  until  40  comes  in  view,  which 
is  the  highest  record  of  the  cyclometer,  the  same  as  the  la 
on  a  clock,  every  wheel  having  made  a  full  revolution. 

(In  the  Vermont  State  Library  can  be  seen  a  Cummins 

Genealogy,  published  in  1904,  in  which  our  line  of  descent 

from  the  first  Cummins  to  emigrate  to  New  England  can 

be  traced  down  to  Oren  Cummins'  great  grandchildren). 

Yours  truly, 

A.  O.  CUMMINS. 
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